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Gentle,   gentle,   gentle, 
As  the  foot-print  of  the  sparrow, 
When  it  hops  its  angel  harrow 

In  the  snow ; 

Mellow,  mellow,  mellow, 
As  the  mellow  air  of  ocean, 
When  the  twilight  breathes  devotion 

On  the  flow; 

Lonely,  lonely,  lonely, 
As  the  lone  sigh  of  the  dovelet, 
For  her  wounded  lingering  lovelet 

On  the  lea; 

Softly,  softly,  softly, 
As  the  Sanctuary  Light, 
Glowing  down  the  mountain  height 

On  the  sea; 

Golden,   golden,   golden, 
As  the  Tabernacle  portal, 
Where  the  Seraphim  immortal 

Guard  the   door; 

Holy,  holy,  holy, 
As  the  light  that  lives  behind  it, 
Where  the  weary  wait  to  find  it 

Evermore ; 
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Aye,  thus  gentle,  soft  and  holy, 
Steals  the  mellow  golden  twilight 
Of  a  tear  upon  my  eye-sight, 

And  I  weep. 

Yes,  I  weep — and  lo,  the  tear-drops, 
Rainbow  tear-drops,  on  my  vision, 
Fill  my  soul  with  soft  contrition, 

Soft  as  sleep. 

And  I  find  me  kindly,  kindly, 
Led  and  lifted  on  the  shoulder 
Of  a  grace  that  makes  me  bolder 

With  a  strength  not  mine. 

Lo,  behold  me  like  the  wild  bird, 
When  the  bird  has  ceased  her  fluttering, 
Soothed  my  sad  confession  uttering 

Near  the  shrine. 

Kneeling,   kneeling,   kneeling — 
Tears,  like  oil,  my  sinews  strengthening, 
All  my  sins,  in  the  twilight  lengthening, 

Soft  resolve. 

Hark,  I  hear  as  gently,  gently, 
Falling  free  the  words  that  follow, 
Free  as  mid-air  swaying  swallow, 

"I  absolve." 

I  rise  as  softly,  softly, 
As  the  foot-print  of  a  sorrow. 
Showing  where  to  step  to-morrow, 

In  the  snow. 

And  I  look  out  happy,  happy, 
As  the  sea  gull  diving,  ducking, 
When  her  Friday  meal  she's  plucking 

In  the  flow. 
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For  my  soul  is  winging,  winging, 
On  her  way  where  angels,  dipping 
In  the  broad  expanse,  are  sipping 

God's  abyss. 

And  I'm  singing,  singing,  singing, 
For  the  falling  of  the  Manna 
In  the  morn;  I  sing  "Hosannah" 

In  my  bliss. 

Holy,  holy,  holy, 
Deeper  down  than  sense  of  feelings 
Stronger  down  than  Reason  stealing, 
Comes  the  promise  gently  sealing 

Sense  so  fond ; 
Tis  the  promise  aud  the  pledging 

Christ's  own  bond, 
With  its  adamantine  wedging 
In  the  rocklets  of  the  heart — 
That  the  pardon  will  impart 

Peace   beyond. 

"Whose  sins  you  shall  forgive, 

They  are  forgiven. 
What  you  shall  loose  on  earth 

Is  loose^  in  Heaven." 

And  the  gentle,  mellow,  golden 
Gulf  of  peace,  in  twilight  teeming, 
Is  a  drop,  a  ray,  a  beaming 

Of  a  greater  peace  above. 
There  we  sinners  that  Christ  died  for, 
Whom  His  Sacred  Heart  has  sighed  for, 
Trust  to  see  His  Face  a-gleaming, 
And  from  out  His  blue  eye  streaming 

Peace  and  Love. 
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CHRISTOPHER  S.  TIMOTHY,  '14. 
(Winner  of  Jannin  Oratorical  Medal.) 

At  the  intersection  of  two  of  the  principle  streets  of  our  fair  city  of  Mo- 
bile, there  stands,  reared  in  monumental  bronze,  a  statue  magnificent  in  its 
grandeur  and  colossal  in  its  proportions.  It  towers  above  the  passing  throngs 
like  a  Titan  above  the  race  of  men.  Its  imposing  dignity  and  majesty  excite 
in  the  breasts  of  all  who  behold  it  a  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence,  and  it  com- 
mands as  it  were,  a  pause  in  the  busy  rush  of  industry,  while  with  mute  elo- 
quence it  proclaims  the  praises  of  him  whose  deeds  brightened  the  black  cloud 
of  defeat  that  hovered  on  the  horizon  of  our  Southern  sky.  It  demands  a 
recognition  from  every  passing  pedestrian,  even  the  foreign  and  illiterate,  but 
only  he  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  him  whom  it  represents  will  realize 
that  he  confronts  the  effigy  of  a  man  whose  wonderful  intellect  and  powerful 
genius  was  the  supporting  column  of  the  tottering  temple  of  the  Confederate 
navy  through  four  long  years  of  civil  strife.  But  why  does  this  monument 
stand?  About  it  cluster  memories  of  a  war  which  wasted  our  fairest 
provinces  and  saturated  their  fertile  soil  in  blood.  Was  it  then  erected 
to  fire  again  the  smouldering  coals  of  sectional  antagonism?  Is  its  mission 
to  stir  up  that  long  settled  and  deadly  hate  which  now  lies  cold  in  the  hearts 
of  true  Southerners?  Does  it  stand  as  a  signal  for  the  renewal  of  those  hos- 
tilities which  will  trace  again  in  fratricidal  blood,  the  line  of  demarcation? 
Far  from  it.  Its  mission  is  one  of  peace.  It  stands,  only  as  a  reminder  to 
Southern  people,  lest  in  this  day  of  progress  and  prosperity  they  forget  the 
heroism  and  sacrifice  of  Raphael  Semmes. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  temerity  and  incompetency  that  I  rise  this  evening 
to  lay  at  the  feet  of  him  whose  name  adorns  the  pages  of  history,  the  humble 
garland  of  laurels  that  I  have  gathered  in  my  musings  on  the  characters  of 
the  past  century.  It  is  said  that  the  poorest  of  peasants  may  pronounce  the 
name  of  the  greatest  monarch.  And  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  come  to  com- 
memorate with  deep  love  and  reverence  the  virtues  and  genius  of  Raphael 
Semmes  and  review,  for  a  few  brief  moments,  the  remarkable  voyages  of  the 
Sumpter  and  Alabama  under  his  guiding  hand. 

Educated  in  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  there  grew  up  in  him 
from  boyhood  an  ardent  desire  to  consecrate  his  life  to  that  vast  expanse  of 
ocean  over  which  no  man  holds  sway.  He  early  tasted  the  bitters  of  war,  for 
he  saw  active  service  in  Mexico  while  under  the  stars  and  stripes;  but  when 
the  first  shot  at  Sumpter  resounded  through  the  country,  calling  to  arms  the 
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men  of  the  South,  he  sacrificed  his  love  for  the  Union  to  wield  a  sword  of 
brighter  sheen.  The  pleading  voice  of  his  native  State  was  sweeter  music  to 
his  ears  than  the  stern  "call  to  arms"  of  the  Union.  His  love  and  devotion 
for  the  Union  was  great,  but  how  could  he  draw  his  sword  against  the  State 
that  had  nursed  him  in  his  tender  years  and  had  been  the  scene  of  his  happy 
boyhood  frolics.  No,  his  duty  lay  to  the  South.  His  conscience  bade  him 
draw  his  sword  in  her  defense.  He  obeyed,  for  in  the  consciousness  of  duty 
performed  no  consequences  could  harm  him. 

So  it  is  with  no  surprise  that  we  find  him  commander  of  the  Sumpter, 
which  on  a  bright  day  in  June  lay  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi awaiting  a  chance  to  escape  the  blockade.  For  two  long  months  she 
had  lain  inactive,  her  course  to  the  sea  being  obstructed  by  the  blockading 
ship,  the  Brooklyn.  Like  a  caged  lion,  she  fretted  under  the  chains  of  bondage 
and  longed  to  gain  the  open  sea,  there  to  begin  her  work  of  destruction.  At 
last  the  long  waited-for  opportunity  has  arrived.  The  Brooklyn  is  off  in 
chase  of  a  sail.  The  command  is  given,  and  under  full  speed  the  Sumpter 
moves  through  the  pass.  Ere  she  gains  it,  the  Brooklyn  is  seen  returning. 
Her  mighty  tier  of  cannon  frowns  down  upon  the  Sumpter  and  she  rushes 
with  the  full  speed  of  her  powerful  engines  as  if  to  crush  her  weaker  oppo- 
nent with  one  blow.  Did  the  Sumpter  turn  back  in  face  of  these  heavy  odds, 
or  did  she  continue  her  course  to  the  sea?  Aye,  well  we  know  the  course  she 
took,  for  soon  the  news  of  her  appearance  on  the  ocean  struck  alarm  in  the 
hearts  of  the  North  and  brightened  the  growing  lustre  of  the  Confederacy. 

This  ship  was  the  work  of  Semmes'  own  hands.  From  a  transportation 
steamer  he  converted  her  into  a  fighting  ship.  He  adorned  her  with  cannons 
whose  thundering  roar  was  the  death  knell  of  Northern  commerce.  He  hoist- 
ed above  her  deck  a  flag  which  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  brave,  and 
before  which  the  mighty  withered  away.  Her  prowess  as  a  warship  the 
enemy  learned  too  soon,  for  in  the  short  time  of  six  months  she  captured  or 
destroyed  fifteen  ships  and  forced  the  enemy  to  seek  protection  for  her  com- 
merce under  foreign  flags.  But,  alas,  her  days  were  numbered.  Wearied  by 
her  extended  voyage  and  sadly  in  need  of  repairs,  she  crept  into  the  peaceful 
shadows  of  high  Gibraltar,  there  to  spend  her  remaining  days  in  solitude, 
while  her  commander  forsook  her  for  newer  fields  of  glory. 

Again  we  see  him  on  board  the  newly  constructed  Alabama,  as  she  rests 
like  a  stately  swan  upon  the  placid  waters  of  Terciera.  His  tall  and  sinewy 
form,  garbed  in  the  commander's  uniform,  brings  back  to  his  men  the  mem- 
ories of  the  faithful  Sumpter,  on  whose  deck  and  under  the  guiding  and  ever 
watchful  eye  of  him,  they  had  fought  their  way  to  glory  and  sent  echoing 
over  the  waters  of  time  the  praises  of  the  Sumpter  and  her  daring  comman- 
der.    His  words  impress  deeply  upon  their  hearts  the  end  and  object  of  their 
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mission,  and  in  each  man  there  arises  a  firm  resolve  to  do  his  duty  and  to  fol- 
low unto  death  such  a  commander  as  this.  Their  ringing  cheers  float  over 
the  calm  waters,  and  are  wafted  by  the  ocean  breezes  to  the  astounded  natives 
who  have  gathered  on  the  shore.  They  gaze  with  curiosity  on  the  imposing 
lines  and  graceful  proportions  of  the  ship  that  is  gently  riding  at  her  anchor 
on  the  waters  before  them.  A  feeling  of  awe  possesses  them,  but  little  do  they 
realize  what  a  thunderbolt  is  being  launched  from  their  quiet  shores  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  enemy.  Nor  do  they  in  their  ignorance  comprehend  the 
significance  of  the  sublime  spectacle  that  is  being  enacted  before  their  eyes. 
He  hoists  above  her  decks  the  stars  and  bars,  and  as  she  slowly  steams  out  of 
the  harbor,  leaving  behind  a  wake  in  the  foamy  sea,  a  mighty  cheer  pierces 
the  summer  air  and  goes  floating  up  to  God,  as  it  were  a  suppliant  prayer  call- 
ing upon  Him  to  nerve  and  guide  the  hearts  of  this  God-fearing  crew  in  their 
hour  of  bitterest  need. 

The  great  God  of  Heaven,  who  directs  the  destinies  of  men,  lent  a  willing 
tar  to  the  supplications  of  these  daring  seamen.  For  two  long  years  he 
watched  over  them  as  they  roved  the  seas,  weakening  the  enemy's  sinews  of 
war  by  destroying  his  commerce.  No  ocean,  however  remote,  was  not  the 
scene  of  her  triumphs.  No  sea,  however  distant,  whose  waters  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  propellers  of  this  ship.  Her  flag  was  unfurled  in  every  breeze, 
whether  it  was  the  cold  blasts  of  the  North  or  the  warm  winds  of  the  South. 
Hercourse  could  be  traced  in  blood  from  the  Cape  of  Cod  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  No  harbor  was  to  her  inaccessible.  No  waters  unnavigable.  Her  path 
of  victories  extended  from  pole  to  pole.  The  limit  of  her  field  of  operation 
was  the  universe.  Striking  a  blow  here  and  striking  one  there,  never  delayed 
by  victory  or  impeded  by  defeat,  she  resembled  a  comet,  which  is  seen  a  short 
time  and  disappears,  only  to  reappear  at  some  remote  part  of  the  earth.  The 
name  of  the  Alabama  became  a  household  word.  Denounced  as  a  pirate,  she 
roamed  the  ocean  subsisting  on  her  own  plunder  and  depending  on  no  one. 
Although  against  her  were  directed  the  efforts  of  the  entire  fleet  of  the  North, 
she  only  served  to  verify  the  adage  "that  the  threatened  live  long." 

After  having  roamed  the  high  seas  for  almost  two  years,  and  in  that  re- 
markably brief  period  captured  or  burned  at  sea  sixty-three  vessels,  the  Ala- 
bama was  sadly  in  need  of  repairs,  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  1864,  she  limped 
into  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg  like  a  tired  fox-hound  returning  from  the  long 
chase,  weary  and  foot-sore.  But  ere  she  had  rested  or  even  received  fresh 
supplies,  in  her  face  was  hurled  the  defiant  challenge  of  the  ironclad  Kear- 
sarge.  Although  the  Kearsarge  was  a  vessel  superior  in  every  way  to  the  Ala- 
bama, still  Raphael  Semmes  steered  his  ship  out  of  the  harbor  to  meet  his 
enemy  with  the  same  confidence  that  had  carried  him  triumphant  through  so 
many  battles.     Fired  by  the  address  of  their  commander,  the  hearts  of  the 
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crew  beat  in  anticipation  of  victory.  They  realized  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy,  but  in  each  man  was  a  desperate  determination  to  die  rather  than 
suffer  the  name  of  the  Alabama  to  be  tarnished  by  defeat.  But  how  vain 
were  their  hopes !  Little  did  they  know  that  the  vessel  that  lay  on  the  waters 
before  them  wore  a  secret  armor  which  would  render  it  impregnable  to  their 
bullets.  As  the  first  shot  from  the  enemy  falls  harmlessly  into  the  ocean,  a 
mighty  cheer  comes  from  the  Alabama,  as  if  victory  is  already  on  her  bow. 
They  answer  her  gun  for  gun,  but  their  shells  fall  without  damage  from  the 
impenetrable  sides  of  the  Kearsarge.  Each  shot  from  the  Kearsarge  plays 
havoc  with  the  Alabama,  tearing  in  her  wooden  sides  great  gaps,  through 
which  the  waters  rush,  drawing  her  with  every  moment  closer  to  her  grave. 
Under  these  desperate  odds  the  crew  of  the  Alabama  fought  like  demons,  but 
all  in  vain.  What  chance  had  they  in  the  face  of  such  a  handicap.  One  by 
one  the  sailors  cast  themselves  overboard  until  at  last  there  is  only  one  left, 
and  that  is  the  commander — Raphael  Semmes.  He  casts  about  him  a  look  of 
despair  as  he  sees  his  vessel  a  wreck,  strewn  with  the  dead.  He  is  loath  to 
part  with  his  ship.  He  takes  his  sword  and  hurls  it  far  out  into  the  sea.  Its 
stainless  blade  glitters  for  a  moment  in  the  morning  sun,  and  as  it  disappears 
he  plunges  in  to  take  his  chance  with  his  men.  From  here  he  looks  for  a  last 
time  upon  the  ship  that  had  borne  him  to  glory  as  she  is  slowly  sinking. 
Then  in  a  last  desperate  struggle,  as  though  in  the  agonies  of  death,  she  disap- 
pears below  the  surface.  As  the  rushing  waters  close  over  her  topmost  masts 
his  great  heart  breaks,  but  in  all  his  sorrow  there  is  one  consolation.  Although 
beaten,  no  enemy  shall  with  sacriligious  feet  tread  her  sacred  deck,  for  the 
Alabama  is  no  more.  The  howling  winds  of  the  English  channel  have  sung 
her  requiem. 

Leap  with  me,  friends,  over  the  intervening  space  of  one  year  and  behold 
him  as  he  stands  sublime  among  the  burning  vessels  of  the  James  River 
squadron  on  the  memorable  night  of  the  evacuation  of  Richmond.  With  his 
own  hands  he  had  fired  the  vessels  that  were  to  illumine  the  path  of  the  re- 
treating army  of  the  South.  The  sun  of  the  Confederacy  had  set,  and  lest  in 
the  hour  of  defeat  their  faithful  decks  should  be  polluted  by  the  foul  embrace 
of  the  tyrant  enemy,  he  burned  them  and  escaped  with  his  men.  His  career 
as  a  Southern  sailor  had  closed.  Yet  another  scene — the  death-bed  of  the 
grand  old  Admiral.  Surrounded  by  his  loved  ones,  and  consoled  by  the  words 
of  a  Catholic  priest  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  August,  1877,  he  yielded  his  soul 
to  his  Maker  just  as  the  beams  from  the  morning  sun  bent  to  kiss  the  rippling 
waters  of  Mobile  Bay  that  broke  musically  on  the  shores  outside  his  home. 
He  had  died  fortified  by  the  graces  of  the  last  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and 
in  this  death  he  proved  to  the  world  that  he  was  not  only  loyal  to  his  country, 
but  loyal  to  his  God. 
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Here  was  a  man  in  a  thousand.  The  world  has  seldom  known  his  like. 
He  was  a  great  man,  yet  in  all  his  greatness  there  was  naught  that  proved  him 
other  than  a  Christian  and  a  Southern  gentleman.  From  the  first  victory  of 
the  Sumpter  to  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Alabama,  he  stood  before  the  world 
a  constant  example  of  true  heroism  and  loyalty.  He  possessed  in  an  endless 
degree  every  characteristic  of  a  great  soldier  and  sailor.  A  physical  courage 
of  which  I  need  not  speak.  His  deeds  attest  its  greatness.  A  moral  courage 
that  was  as  firm  and  as  staunch  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  this  courage 
that  directed  his  footsteps  aright  in  that  civil  strife  that  tried  men's  souls. 
His  generous  and  honorable  nature  would  stoop  to  no  low  deed.  His  every 
action  was  branded  by  that  same  determined  adherence  to  principle  that  had 
led  him  through  life  with  his  reputation  clean  and  unsullied  by  vice.  But  the 
true  seed  from  which  his  heroism  sprang  was  his  generous  sacrifice.  At  the 
feet  of  the  Confederacy  he  laid  with  a  devoted  heart  his  wreath  of  roses.  In 
this  garland  were  entwined  all  that  he  possessed,  his  friends,  his  wealth  and 
his  life,  and  never,  by  one  word  or  action,  did  he  diminish  the  sublimity  of  this 
sacrifice.  The  predominating  trait  of  his  character  was  honor.  To  the  Con- 
federacy he  willingly  gave  everything  but  his  honor — No.  A  thousand  times 
would  he  rather  die  than  part  with  that.  His  kindness  and  good  will  to  all 
excited  in  even  his  enemy  a  feeling  of  love  and  respect.  And  although  he  has 
long  ago  deserted  the  ranks  of  the  living  for  a  life  of  brighter  and  truer  glory, 
his  influence  will  live  after  him.  His  memory  will  mould  the  hearts  of  gen- 
erations to  come,  and  direct  their  course  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  His  name 
does  stand  as  a  beacon  light  to  direct  in  the  path  of  honor  the  footsteps  of 
those  who  aspire  to  cling  to  duty  in  darkness  and  in  light.  Nor  will  the  rav- 
aging years  of  time  diminish  his  fame,  for  the  name  of  Raphael  Semmes,  in- 
scribed on  history's  fairest  pages,  where  brave  deeds  and  noble  aspirations 
move  triumphant  amid  the  thunders  and  carnage  of  battle,  is  enshrined  in 
every  Southern  heart,  and  gratitude  stands  guard  at  the  altar  while  love  does 
homage. 


Sjflmr 


CARTER  LYNCH,  '17. 

Home !     What  a  world  of  longing 

Is  in  that  magic  word ! 
And  how  the  thoughts  come  thronging, 

"Whene'er  its  sound  is  heard! 

To  the  traveller,  far  away, 

From  his  dear  old  native  land ; 
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To  the  wanderer  astray, 

On  Sahara's  burning  sand; 

To  the  lonely,  weary  exiles, 

Who  are  driven  forth  to  roam; 
To  one,  to  all,  there  comes  in  smiles, 

The  dream  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 

But  to  a  man  returning 

To  scenes  of  early  life , 
As  to  soldier,  come  from  earning 

His  bread,  'mid  scenes  of  strife, 

All  brighter  thoughts  it  brings, 

Of  peace  and  light  and  love, 
As  when  some  angel  sings, 

Or  grace  falls  from  above. 


Gtyr  if  artror  of  ICmie 

(A  Sequel  to  "A  Tragic  Christmas  Reunion"). 
T.  HOWARD  KELLY,  14. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  "A  TRAGIC  CHRISTMAS  REUNION." 

Jake  Musante,  foreman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Amalgamated  Coal  Trust,  at  Wayne- 
ville,  Pa.,  is  discharged  on  account  of  drunkenness  while  on  duty.  James  Darrell  is  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead,  and  Musante,  blind  with  rage  and  spite,  swears  vengeance  on  him. 
During  the  day  he  steals  into  the  Darrell  homestead  and,  placing  Mrs.  Darrell  in  a 
helpless  condition,  he  abducts  their  two-year-old  baby,  catches  a  fast  freight  and  makes 
his  way  to  Pittsburg,  277  miles  away.  Searches  and  inquiries  are  made  for  the  child, 
but  no  trace  can  be  found  of  the  baby's  whereabouts.  When  the  search  has  died  out, 
Musante  leaves  the  young  boy  on  the  door-steps  of  a  rich  and  benevolent  Pittsburg 
family.  The  child  is  taken  in  and  adopted  by  the  Benders,  and  the  only  information 
that  they  could  gain  was  that  the  boy's  name  was  Tom,  for  this  name  was  inscribed 
on  an  antique  little  locket  about  the  child's  neck.  The  locket  also  contained  the  picture 
of  a  sweet-faced  woman.  Tom  was  sent  to  a  renowned  law  school,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  became  assistant  lawyer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Amalgamated  Coal  Trust.  A 
mine  disaster,  occasioned  at  Wayneville,  Pa.,  by  the  scheming  commands  of  its  soul- 
less, mercenary  president,  Hugh  Treador,  having  resulted  in  the  death  of  fifty-three 
miners,  Treador  sends  Tom  Bender  to  the  scene  to  take  care  of  the  situation.  When 
the  young  lawyer  sees  through  the  perfidious  intentions  of  his  base,  money-loving  em- 
ployer, he  decides  to  go,  but  resolves  to  take  the  part  of  the  families  of  the  mine  vic- 
tims, instead  of  hushing  the  cries  of  widows  and  orphans  with  a  few  paltry  dollars. 
At  the  late  foreman's  home  he  meets  a  young  girl,  and  is  impressed  very  much  by  her 
looks,  as  she  resembles  somewhat  the  picture  in  his  locket.  As  he  is  leaving  the  house 
he  notices  a  small  locket,  the  exact  double  of  his  own,  lying  on  a  table.  The  next  day, 
which  is  Christmas,  he  displays  his  own  locket  in  front  of  the  mother  and  the  girl.     It 
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is  recognized  at  once,  and  the  mother  joyfully  reclaims  her  long-lost  son.  He  sees  his 
father  cold  in  death,  and  this  stimulates  him  to  further  efforts  against  Treador  and  his 
colleagues.  A  few  days  after  the  funeral,  Tom,  his  mother  and  sister  leave  for  Pitts- 
burg, where  he  opens  his  suit  versus  the  Trust. 

The  suit  of  Tom  Darrell,  in  behalf  of  the  widows  of  the  Wayneville  mine 
disaster  versus  The  Coal  Trust,  was  now  in  procedure.  The  ease  was  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  big  case, 
the  court-room  was  filled  with  a  mixture  of  every  element  of  society,  from 
the  humble  miner  up  to  the  multi-millionaire.  Tom  opened  the  case  in  a  mas- 
terly, bitter  attack,  using  every  possible  just  means  to  incriminate  his  legal 
enemies.  The  case  continued  stubbornly  for  three  days,  but  on  the  fourth  the 
tide  began  to  turn  in  Tom's  favor,  and  the  current  of  that  tide  was'  strong, 
with  an  increasing  tendency  to  grow  even  stronger.  He  had  sued  for  $6,000,- 
000  from  the  Trust :  but  now  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  trial,  he  boldly  threatened 
to  prosecute  Treador  criminally. 

As  his  clear  blue  eyes  wandered  to  the  face  of  the  coal  magnate  to  see 
the  effects  of  his  words,  he  saw  for  the  first  time,  a  young  girl  beside  Trea- 
dor. His  gaze  fell  before  the  pleading  appeal  in  the  dark,  innocent,  tearful 
eyes  of  this  tall  and  pretty  girl  at  Treador 's  side,  her  spirit  seemingly  crushed 
to  earth,  her  beautiful  face  filled  with  anguish  at  her  father's  plight.  "How 
can  this  girl  be  such  a  monster's  daughter?"  wondered  Tom,  as  his  eyes  once 
again  shyly  sought  to  view  her  girlish  face.  "Barely  nineteen,"  he  muttered, 
and  the  case  continued. 

When  the  court  adjourned  for  the  morning,  Tom  left  the  court-room,  and 
not  far  behind  him  came  Treador  and  his  daughter.  Just  as  they  passed  the 
office  of  one  of  the  court-house  officials,  a  voice  called  to  Treador  to  come  in, 
and  then  the  girl  was  left  outside  alone.  Darrell  turned  around  and  their  eyes 
met.  She  seemed,  poor  girl,  to  want  to  say  something,  and  suddenly  an  innate 
desire  to  help  this  girl,  placed  in  such  a  position  by  her  father's  deeds,  cried 
out  to  Tom  to  go  over  and  speak  to  her.  She  must  have  understood  that  he 
meant  to  speak  to  her,  for  she  moved  around  the  corner  of  the  office,  and  he 
followed. 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  not  trying  to  incriminate  father  any  fur- 
ther this  morning,"  she  said  in  a  modest,  shy  voice.  Her  even  tones  melted  in 
delicious  sounds  upon  his  ears,  yet  her  voice  tinged  with  sadness,  cut  at  his 
very  heart  strings.  Her  dark  eyes,  holding  much  of  pathos,  told  him  that  the 
maiden's  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  sympathetic  soul  warmed  to  her  in  her 
affliction.  "I  know  father  deserves  it  all,"  she  continued,  "but  you  know  he 
is  my  father,  and  awfully  good  to  me ;  his  nature  is  not  to  be  wicked.  Oh !  he 
was  so  good  and  kind  before  mother  died,  and  now  if  he  is  put  in  prison  I'll 
be  all  alone,  and  poor,  dear  dad  may  become  worse." 
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"All  alone,"  he  echoed  softly.  This  sad,  sweet  girl  all  alone — well,  not  if 
he  could  help  it,  was  his  inward  reflection. 

"My  dear  Miss  Treador,  you  know  full  well  my  duty,  but  after  all,  a 
prison  sentence,  while  a  great  punishment  to  your  father,  would  not  serve  to 
mitigate  nor  alleviate  the  sufferings  or  wants  of  my  clients  as  well  as  would 
more  substantial  pecuniary  indemnifications  in  the  shape  of  a  larger  damage 
suit.  Now,  in  the  face  of  the  present  circumstances,  I'll  make  this  contract 
with  you.  If  you  will  prevail  upon  your  father  to  pay  us  a  sum  of  $12,000,000, 
I  will  see  that  there  will  be  no  criminal  prosecution  suit  waged  against  your 
father.  Now,  I  must  say  that  I  do  this  with  a  clear  conscience,  for  in  my  esti- 
mation a  larger  income  through  the  port  of  damage  suits  would  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  my  clients  than  your  father's  imprisonment,  and  since  it  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  feel  better  about  everything,"  and  he  smiled  at 
her.  The  sad,  dreary  expression  left  her  countenance,  and  the  golden  sun- 
shine of  youth,  the  rosy  tint  of  blooming  health,  caressed  her  cheeks  once 
again.    She  looked  her  thanks,  and  spoke  them. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Darrell,  you  make  me  feel  so  much  better,  and  so  happy  at  the 
thought  of  the  elimination  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  It  has  worried  me  near- 
ly to  death.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  speak  with  father  to-night,  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  agree  to  my  request." 

Their  eyes  met  in  steady  gaze  for  a  moment,  and  she  impulsively  held  out 
her  hand.  Tom  took  it,  and  for  a  brief  instant  it  lay  surrendered  in  his  manly 
grasp.  A  stir  was  heard  in  the  office,  and  in  a  flash  Tom  gently  released  her 
hand,  and  with  a  low  "good-bye,"  quietly  moved  away,  just  as  Treador  step- 
ped out  to  meet  his  daughter. 

"Come,  we  must  be  getting  home,  Mary,"  he  said,  and  they  entered  the 
large  brown  Packard  touring  car  that  waited  on  Treador  every  day  and  drove 
up  to  Ferris  Heights,  to  the  manse  of  the  coal  king. 

Darrell  was  back  at  the  afternoon's  session  quite  a  while  before  it  was 
officially  opened,  and  at  every  step  he  turned  with  a  new  hope  and  a  desire 
to  behold  the  daughter  of  his  legal  enemy,  Treador,  but  she  did  not  appear  at 
all,  and  the  grinding  duties  and  formalities  of  court  proceeded.  Yet  Tom  was 
hardly  conscious  of  it  all,  for  he  was  afraid  that  the  scheme  he  had  prepared 
had  fallen  through,  and  he  knew  that  would  mean  the  downfall  of  all  his  new 
hopes  and  desires,  for  he  felt  convinced  that  if  he  was  compelled  to  prosecute 
her  father  beyond  a  civil  suit,  on  account  of  Treador  failing  to  grant  his 
daughter's  request,  he  could  hardly  dare  to  hope  to  win  even  her  friendship. 
At  the  end  of  the  afternoon  session  matters  were  pretty  well  under  way 
against  Treador  and  his  colleagues. 

That  night  as  Tom  sat  mentally  buried  in  deep  contemplation  of  the  day's 
incidents  and  wondering  how  Mary  had  succeeded  with  her  father,  the  'phone 
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rang,  and  he  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  hear  the  voice  of  Mary  Treador 
speaking  to  him. 

"Meet  me  at  the  Battle  House,  in  parlor  C,  right  away,"  was  her  message. 

"All  right,  I'll  be  there  in  fifteen  minutes,"  answered  Tom. 

"Good-bye."  The  'phone  clicked;  she  was  gone- 
It  was  a  decidedly  cold  night,  the  sting  of  winter  had  not  melted  from 
the  Pennsylvania  atmosphere  yet;  so,  wrapping  himself  in  his  heavy  ulster, 
and  drawing  his  big  brown  cap  down  about  his  ears,  he  hurried  to  the  garage 
and  jumping  into  his  powerful  little  Bentz  runabout,  was  soon  tearing  down 
the  avenue  to  the  Battle  House.  He  was  in  the  appointed  place  only  a  few 
moments  when  a  tall  girl,  gowned  in  a  fashionable  coat-suit  of  dark  material, 
with  magnificent  brown  furs  and  a  fur  hat  to  match,  walked  up  and  extended 
her  hand.  He  was  joyfully  surprised ;  he  was  not  looking  for  her  so  early,  and 
her  grand  appearance  quite  startled  him.  She  looked  very  exuberant  and 
flashed  him  a  bright  smile  as  his  hand  pressed  hers. 

"Everything  is  all  right.  Dad  agreed  just  one  hour  ago.  He  left  home 
a  few  minutes  ago,  before  I  did,  to  make  arrangements  with  his  partners." 

"Thank  God,"  murmured  Tom. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Mary. 

"I  simply  thanked  the  Lord  that  things  have  turned  out  the  way  that 
they  have,"  replied  Tom. 

"Then  you  really  cared  beyond  a  professional  interest?" 

"Did  I?"  he  said.    "Well,  if  you  only  knew!" 

"But  really  I  would  like  to  know,"  she  persisted. 

"You  will  know,  never  fear;  but  not  to  be  inquisitive,  how  did  you  get 
down  here?" 

"Oh,  I  'phoned  for  a  taxi.  It  was  my  only  way,  as  father  is  using  the 
car.     Why  do  you  ask  me?" 

"Well,  I  thought  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  driving  you  home," 
he  replied. 

"Since  you  profess  to  consider  it  a  pleasure,  you  may  do  so,"  and  she 
smiled  graciously  upon  him. 

As  he  was  assisting  her  to  the  machine,  he  said,  "Would  a  little  spin  harm 
you,  before  I  take  you  home?" 

"Why,  no,  not  a  short  one,"  was  her  jocular  reply. 

As  they  raced  along  Pulton  Speedway,  he  told  her  the  story  of  his  abduc- 
tion, orphanhood  and  reunion  to  find  his  father  dead,  and  as  her  interest 
quickened,  she  listened  and  leaned  far  over  to  catch  every  word.  When  he 
reached  that  part  of  the  story  where  he  met  his  sister  for  the  first  time,  he 
felt  her  hand  grip  his  arm,  in  evident  sympathy  and  pity.  The  touch  thrilled 
him  delightfully  and  forced  even  more  emotion  in  his  tones,  and    when   he 
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turned  his  gaze  upon  her,  he  found  her  beautiful  dark  eyes  upturned  to  his, 
filled  with  a  far  away  look  that  he  was  afraid  to  disturb.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished his  narrative  up  to  the  last  chapter,  she  still  left  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 
It  was  turning  terribly  cold  now ;  but  she  looked  snug  and  warm  in  her  great 
coat  and  the  heavy  lap  robe  that  Tom  had  so  thoughtfully  curled  about  her. 
She  turned  a  little  more  towards  him,  and  her  head  was  so  close  to  him  that 
strands  of  her  raven  hair  fell  and  rose  upon  his  broad  shoulders.  She  told 
him  of  her  life,  her  mother's  death,  her  lonely  days  and  her  father's  change 
for  the  bad,  and  when  she  had  finished,  she  asked : 

"Now,  can  you  blame  me  for  being  so  bold  and  speaking  to  you  this' 
morning  when  I  pleaded  for  all  that  I  have  in  this  world?" 

"Do  I  blame  you,  Mary?    My  God,  little  girl,  NO — a  thousand  times,  no." 

She  heard  him  call  her  Mary  with  a  sweet  sense  of  joy.  It  stole  over  her 
whole  being,  and  she  felt  like  a  petted  child. 

"You  asked  me  if  I  cared  beyond  a  professional  point,"  he  continued. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured. 

"And  I  promised  to  tell  you.  Well,  when  I  first  saw  you,  I  was  melted 
in  two  ways.  I  pitied  you  in  your  position,  but  a  stronger,  stranger  sensa- 
tion, never  awakened  in  me  before  by  woman,  overshadowed  all,  and  then  and 
there  I  knew,  and  was  determined  to  do  all  in-my  power  to  help  you,  and  that 
is  why  I  cared  about  your  father's  decision.  If  he  refused  I  was  afraid  that 
my  hopes  of  winning  your  friendship  would  be  shattered  forever.  Now,  do 
you  see  why  I  cared?" 

She  knew,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  could  only  nod  the  great  happiness 
that  stole  over  her  and  quite  overpowered  her.  Her  face  told  him  his  answer. 
The  car  dropped  from  its  terrific  speed  and  rolled  along  at  ten  per,  the  silvery 
moon  smiled  down  upon  them,  the  wind  whistled  among  the  branches  of  the 
tall  trees  that  lined  the  white  roadway,  and  gently  she  laid  her  shapely  head 
against  his  shoulder. 

"What  I  cannot  understand  is  why  have  we  not  met  before  this.  I  have 
been  in  your  father's  office  for  two  years,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I  have  been  away  to  school  nearly  all  my  life;  that's  the  reason," 
shej  answered,  and  they  lapsed  into  a  contented  silence.  They  were  both 
happy. 
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DAVID  BENNET,   '17. 

My  college  days  have  flown ; 

Sweet  hours  of  joy  and  glee — 
But  I  tune  my  lyre — 
May  the  music  inspire — 

To  sing  of  S.  H.  C. 

O'er  many  lands  and  faces 
My  love  was  scattered  free ; 
Yet  there's  none  so  deep, 
As  the  love  I  keep — 
(My  love)for  S.  H.  C. 

Full  many  the  hours  of  mirth 
The  world  has  given  to  me ; 

Still  my  joy  of  joys 

Was^with  the  boys 
In  days  at  S.  H.  C. 

My  soul,  amid  life's  struggles, 
Looked  up,  Spring  Hill,  to  thee; 

And  I've  set  the  pace 

In  every  race, 
As  taught  at  S.  H.  C. 


y^u^4 


Emu? 

J.  LAWRENCE  LAVRETTA,  A.  B.   '10. 

(NOTE. — The  following  pages,  taken  from  the  diary  kept  by  Mr.  Lavretta 
during  his  recent  tour  of  Europe,  will  no  doubt  prove  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  our  readers.  The  scenes  described  are  world-famous  and  familiar  to 
most  of  us  through  pictures.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to 
our  readers  this  sketch  of  their  history  and  proportions. — Editor). 

Rome,  known  even  in  antiquity  as  "The  Eternal  City,"  once  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  ancient  world,  afterwards  that  of  the  spiritual  empire  of  the  Popes, 
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and  since  1871,  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  is  situated  in  an  undulating, 
volcanic  plain  extending  from  Capo  Linaro  to  the  Monte  Circeo,  about  eighty- 
five  miles ,  and  from  the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles. 
The  Tiber,  the  largest  river  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  intersects  the  city  from 
north  to  south  in  three  great  bends.  Its  width  is  sixty-five  yards,  and  its  depth 
varies  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet.  It  is  spanned  by  twelve  bridges  and  an 
iron  foot  bridge.  The  city  proper  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  where 
rise  the  famous  Seven  Hills  of  ancient  Rome ;  namely,  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal, 
Viminal,  Esquiline,  Palatine,  Aventine,  and  Caelian.  Deserted  for  long  cen- 
turies, these  have  only  recently  begun  to  be  reoccupied.  The  population  of 
Rome,  according  to  the  census  of  1901,  numbers  424,943.  This  includes  a  gar- 
rison of  18,800  men  and  40,000  inhabitants  of  the  Campagna.  The  foundation 
of  Rome  is  usually  reckoned  at  B.  C.  753,  or  754,  but  the  city  probably  has  far 
greater  antiquity.  Its  rapid  growth  is  mainly  attributable  to  its  situation 
on  the  then  navigable  Tiber.  The  Servian  wall,  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius. 
protected  the  city  down  to  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars. 

St.  Peter's  Church. 

St.  Peter's  Church  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Sylvester,  above  the  grave 
of  St.  Peter,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  Vatican  Circus.  The  old  St.  Peter's  was 
a  bascilica  with  nave,  double  aisles,  and  colonnaded  fore-court,  and  was  sur- 
rounded with  chapels  and  monasteries.  It  was  at  the  high  altar  here  that 
Charlemagne,  on  the  25th  of  December  A.  D.  800,  received  the  Roman  im- 
perial crown  from  Leo  III.  Many  other  later  emperors  were  also  crowned 
here.  The  statistics  of  the  dimensions  of  the  present  Church  vary  consider- 
ably, but  an  inscription  on  the  pavement  of  the  nave  states  its  length  at  two 
hundred  and  five  yards.  The  dome,  to  the  top  of  the  cross  on  the  lantern,  is 
four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  high ,  its  inner  diameter  being  one  hundred 
and  t,hirty-eight  feet.  The  facade  rises  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 
sjixty-five  feet,  and  is  supported  by  eight  columns,  four  pilasters,  and  six 
semi-pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order.  I  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade  with  colossal  statues  of  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
tles. The  inscription  records  that  it  was  erected  by  Paul  V  in  1612.  From 
the  loggia  over  the  central  entrance  the  Pope  used  to  impart  his  benediction 
at  Easter  to  the  city  and  the  whole  world. 

The  portico  is  admirably  decorated,  the  stucco  ceiling  being  specially  rich. 
At  the  left  end  I  saw  a  statue  made  in  the  eighteenth  century  representing 
Charlemagne  on  horseback,  corresponding  to  a  statue  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  on  the  right.  The  five  doors  of  the  Church  are  flanked  with  columns 
of  pavonazzetto  and  africano  marble.     The  brazen  door  of  the  central  en- 
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trance,  executed  by  Antonio  Filarete,  shows  Christian  themes  in  the  chief 
panels  and  antique  mythological  scenes  in  the  decorative  parts.  There  is  one 
door  called  the  Porta  Santa,  which  is  opened  only  in  years  of  jubilee,  i.  e., 
every  twenty-five  years.  The  interior  is  strikingly  impressive,  and  the  im- 
pression becomes  more  profound  as  we  gradually  realize  not  only  the  vastness, 
but  the  wonderful  harmony  and  symmetry  of  its  proportions.  The  finest 
features,  such  as  the  breadth  of  the  three  arms  of  the  cross,  the  four  great 
dome-pillars,  the  arcade  below  the  dome  and  the  grand  dimensions  of  the  lat- 
ter are  all  the  work  of  Bramante,  to  whom  also  must  be  ascribed  the  superb 
coffering  of  the  barrel  vaulting.  The  marble  incrustation  of  the  walls  and 
the  pavement  of  colored  marble  are  by  Giac.  della  Porta  and  Bernini.  On  the 
pavement  of  the  nave,  close  to  the  central  door,  is  a  round  slab  of  porphyry, 
which  lay  in  front  of  the  high  altar  in  the  old  Church  and  on  which  the  em- 
perors were  formerly  crowned.  By  the  first  two  pillars  of  the  nave  are  two 
holy  water  basins  supported  by  colossal  putti.  These  and  the  numerous 
statues  of  saints  in  the  niches  of  the  pillars  are  of  the  School  of  Bernini.  St. 
Peter's  contains  but  few  paintings,  those  formerly  there  having  been  replaced 
by  mosaics.  By  the  fourth  pillar  to  the  right  is  the  sitting  statue  of  St.  Peter 
in  bronze,  probably  of  the  fifth  century,  though  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  right  foot  of  the  Apostle  is  worn  smooth  by  the 
kisses  of  the  faithful.  The  dome,  which  rises  over  the  high  altar  and  the  crypt 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle,  produces  its  profound  impression 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  mighty  flood  of  light  it  throws  upon  the  interior  of 
the  Church.  The  four  huge  piers  on  which  it  rests  are  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  feet  in  circumference.  The  niches  and  logge  in  them  are  by 
Bernini,  and  in  the  niches  are  colossal  statues  of  Saints  Longinus,  Helena,  An- 
drew and  Veronica.  The  high  altar,  at  which  the  Pope  alone  reads  mass,  was 
consecrated  in  1594,  and  over  it  in  1633  was  erected  a  canopy  designed  by 
Bernini,  with  four  spiral  columns  richly  gilded,  and  a  fantastic  top,  crowned 
with  a  globe  and  cross.  In  front  of  the  high  altar  is  the  confessio,  enclosed 
by  a  balustrade  with  eighty-nine  ever-burning  lamps.  Into  the  confessio  a 
double  flight  of  marble  steps  descends.  Doors  of  gilded  bronze,  dating  from 
the  earlier  Church,  close  the  niche  which  contains  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
Apostle.  Between  the  flights  of  steps  is  a  statue  of  Pius  VI  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  by  Canova.  After  I  had  obtained  an  idea  of  the  stupenduous  dimen- 
sions of  the  fabric,  I  next  visited  the  aisles  and  transepts.  All  around  the 
Church  are  small  altars,  which  correspond  very  much  to  St.  Patrick's  in  New 
York.  All  of  them  were  beautiful,  and  numerous  statues  of  Popes  and  saints 
adorned  the  Church.  The  right  transept  of  the  Church,  I  was  told,  was  used 
in  1870  for  the  meetings  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils,  at  which  the  Papal  infalli- 
bility in  matters  of  doctrine  and  morals  was  defined.     All  the  altars  in  the 
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Church  were  adorned  with  gold  in  some  way  or  another.  On  leaving  the 
Church  I  saw  the  place,  right  in  front  of  the  Church,  where  St.  Peter  was 
crucified. 

The  Via  Appia. 

The  Via  Appia,  the  "Queen  of  Roads"  in  ancient  times,  but  now  very 
much  torn  up  and  sandy,  which  was  constructed  by  the  Censor  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus,  B.  C.  312,  led  to  Capua,  and  was  extended  later  to  Beneventum  and 
Brundusium.  From  the  gate  it  descends  to  the  ancient  Clivus  Martis,  passes 
under  the  Civita  Vecchia  railway,  and  crosses  the  brook  Almo,  where  lie 
ruins  of  the  tombs  with  which  the  ancients  were  wont  to  flank  their  roads. 
The  Via  Ardeatina  diverges  to  the  right.  On  the  left  was  the  little  Church  of 
Domine  Quo  Vadis,  so  named,  I  was  told,  from  the  legend  which  says  that  St. 
Peter,  fleeing  from  a  martyr's  death,  met  his  Master  here,  and  asked, 
"Domine,  Quo  Vadis?"  To  which  Christ  replied,  "Venio  iterum  crucifigi." 
Thereupon  the  Apostle,  filled  with  shame,  returned  to  Rome.  The  Via  Appia 
ascends,  and  runs  for  a  half  mile  between  walls.  On  the  right,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  gate,  marked  by  some  cypress  trees,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus,  but  we  did  not  enter  them.  However,  we  did 
enter  into  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Domitilla. 

The  Catacombs  of  Saint  Domitilla. 

The  catacombs  were  at  first  the  officially  recognized  burial  places  of  the 
Christians,  who  gave  them  the  Greek  name  of  Coemeteria,  or  resting  places. 
In  the  third  century  the  persecuted  Christians  often  vainly  sought  refuge  in 
the  catacombs,  and  many  suffered  martyrdom  there.    The  arrangement  of  the 
cataoombs  is  very  simple,  narrow  passages,  with  recesses  one  above  the  other 
for  the  bodies.     These  were  afterwards  closed  with  tablets  of  marble  or  terra 
cotta.     The  decorations,  which  consist  of    paintings    and    sometimes    sculp- 
tures, follow  the  coeval  pagan  style,  and  share  its  decline.     The  best  paintings 
date  from  the  end  of  the  first  century  and  from  the  second  century.     In  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  Christian  art  became  crude  and  unpleasing.    Sym- 
bolic images  occurred  the  oftenest.     The  doctrines  and  hopes  of  Christianity 
were  symbolized  by  biblical  scenes;  thus  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead 
and  the  deliverance  of  Jonas  from  the  Avhale  point  to  the  resurrection ;  while 
baptism  and  the  Last  Supper  were  also  favorite  subjects.    The  fish,  too,  form- 
ed an  important  Christian  emblem,  as  the  Greek  word  Ichthys  (fish)  consists 
of  the  initial  letters  of  the  words,  Iesous,  Christos,  Theou  Yios,  Soter,  that  is, 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Savior.   The  earlier  inscriptions  merely  recorded  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  often  with  the  addition  of  "in  pace."  I  observed  that  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  third  century  they  gave  fuller  details  and  added  ex- 
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pressions  of  grief  and  hope.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the 
catacombs,  with  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  were  universally  revered,  with  the 
result  that  great  quantities  of  bones  were  carried  off  as  sacred  and  wonder- 
working relics.  Some  of  the  bones  of  the  martyrs  are  still  in  the  catacombs. 
The  scientific  exploration  of  the  catacombs  began  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  catacombs  of  St.  Domitilla  is  about  ninety  feet  under  the 
ground,  and  I  found  the  air  very  cool  as  I  went  through  it.  I  visited  the  place 
where  the  Mass  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  was  said.  As  it  was  very  dark 
in  the  catacombs,  persons  in  the  party  had  to  carry  lighted  candles.  They 
are  truly  a  wonderful  sight,  and  one  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  one 
who  has  seen  them. 

The  Roman  Forum. 

The  Forum  was  at  first  a  market  place,  while  public  meetings  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  were  held  in  the  smaller  Comitium  which  adjoined  it  on  the 
northeast.  The  more  vigorous  development  of  public  life  led,  however,  in  the 
third  century  B.  C.  to  the  transferring  of  popular  assemblies  to  the  Forum 
from  which  the  markets  were  gradually  ousted.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  onward  a  number  of  so-called  basilicas  with  arcades  and  colon- 
nades were  erected  for  administrative,  commercial,  and  judicial  purposes,  so 
that  the  development  of  Rome  as  the  capital  of  the  world  came  to  be  visibly 
mirrowed  in  the  Forum.  Caesar  was  the  first  to  begin  its  extension  on  a 
grander  scale,  but  it  was  left  to  his  nephew,  Emperor  Augustus,  to  complete 
the  task.  The  Forum  was  resplendent  with  costly  marbles  and  gildt-d  bronze, 
and  down  to  the  sixth  century  it  remained  practically  intact.  Then  followed 
a  thousand  years  of  vandalism,  when  it  was  used  as  a  quarry.  Churches  and 
secular  buildings  alike  derived  not  only  their  columns  and  solid  stone  from 
this  source,  but  even  their  lime  by  the  burning  of  the  marble.  The  Forum 
thus  became  gradually  buried  in  rubbish,  so  that  the  ancient  pavement  is  in 
places  forty  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  ground.  Its  desolate  area  was 
the  haunt  of  herds  of  buffaloes  and  oxen  from  the  country.  The  very  name 
of  Forum  was  forgotten,  and  down  to  our  own  time  its  far-famed  site  was 
popularly  known  as  the  Campo  Vaccino.  Since  1870,  however,  its  exploration 
has  been  carried  on  in  a  very  thorough  and  systematic  manner. 

I  also  visited  the  Campidoglia  and  the  Basilica  Julia,  the  latter  built  and 
dedicated  by  Caesar  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  B.  C.  46.  It  was  enlarged, 
however,  by  Augustus,  then  burned  down  several  times,  and  restored  for  the 
last  time  in  A.  D.  416.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  yards  long  and  fifty- 
three  yards  wide.  It  consists  of  a  central  space,  in  which  were  held  the  sit- 
tings of  the  tribunal  of  the  Centumviri ;  and  was  enclosed  by  double  aisles  all 
round.  The  pillars  for  the  roof,  which  were  destroyed  down  to  their  founda- 
tions, have  been  rebuilt  of  brick  and  some  remains  of  the  old  stones ;  on  the 
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west  side  only,  where  a  church  was  erected  in  the  middle  ages,  are  a  few  re- 
mains of  marble  pillars  with  Doric  half  columns  placed  against  them.  The 
pavement  of  the  interior  I  found  to  be  almost  entirely  a  modern  restoration. 

The  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  has  three  Corinthian  columns  of  Parian 
marble  and  an  entablature  of  exquisite  workmanship.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  temples  of  the  Republic.  It  was  erected  A.  D.  484-496,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Dioscuri  as  a  thanks  offering  for  aiding  the  Romans  to  defeat  the 
Latins  on  Lake  Regillus.  It  was  also  frequently  used  as  a  senate  hall.  The 
three  columns  date  perhaps  from  a  restoration  in  the  time  of  Trajan  or 
Hadrian.  I  saw  also  the  place  where  Mark  Antony  delivered  his  famous  ora- 
tion over  the  body  of  Caesar,  which  speech  has  been  immortalized  by  Shake- 
speare. I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  place  where  Caesar  was  killed, 
where  he  lived  and  the  road  he  went  down  on  the  Ides  of  March  to  the  Capital 
where  he  was  slain.  This  was  doubly  interesting  to  me,  as  I  was  familiar  with 
the  history  of  these  times  from  my  studies  made  at  dear  old  Spring  Hill.  In 
some  places  the  bones  of  the  Romans  were  still  visible.  I  also  saw  where  our 
old  friend  Cicero  delivered  his  orations,  and  the  place  where  Virginia  was  be- 
headed by  her  father. 

The  Coliseum. 

The  Coliseum,  originally  called  Amphitheatrum  Flavium,  the  largest 
theatre  and  one  of  the  grandest  structures  in  the  world,  was  completed  by 
Titus  in  A.  D.  80.  It  had  been  so  named  probably  about  the  eighth  century, 
after  Nero's  colossal  statue.  The  exterior  is  constructed  of  blocks  of  traver- 
tine, once  held  together  by  iron  clamps,  while  tufa  and  bricks  have  only  been 
used  in  the  interior.  According  to  careful  measurements,  the  circumference 
of  the  elliptical  building  is  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile.  Its  height  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  feet.  The  northeast  part,  on  the  side  next  the  esquiline,  con- 
consists  externally  of  four  stories,  the  three  lower  with  arcades,  the  pillars  of 
which  are  adorned  with  half  columns  of  the  Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian  style. 
The  wall  of  the  fourth  story  has  windows  placed  between  Corinthian  pilasters. 
The  arcades  of  the  second  and  third  stories  were  adorned  with  statues.  Of 
the  four  principal  entrances,  with  their  side  gates,  those  at  the  ends  of  the 
shorter  axes  were  reserved  for  the  emperor,  and  the  others  for  the  solemn 
procession  before  the  games,  and  for  admitting  the  animals  and  machinery. 
The  arcades  of  the  lowest  story  served  as  entrances  for  the  spectators  and 
were  numbered  up  to  LXXVI  to  indicate  the  staircases  to  the  seats.  The 
interior  has  seats  for  about  45,000  spectators.  The  tiers  of  seats  are  supported 
on  the  outside  by  two  rows  of  arcades,  and  on  the  inside  partly  by  a  solid 
sub-structure.  Every  fourth  arch  contains  a  staircase,  and  the  tiers  of  seats 
are  intersected  by  passages.  The  foremost  rows  of  seats,  called  the  Podium, 
Avas    reserved    for    the  emperor  and  senators,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins.     The 
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emperor  occupied  a  raised  seat,  called  the  Pulvinar,  and  the  others  had  seats 
of  honor. 

Above  the  Podium  were  two  divisions  of  marble  steps,  which  ex- 
tended up  to  the  outer  wall.  This  wall  supported  a  colonnade  containing 
wooden  benches,  while  the  humble  spectators  stood  on  the  roof  of  the  colon- 
nade. Quite  up  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  on  the  inside,  is  a  row  of  brackets,  for 
the  support  of  a  narrow  gallery,  from  which  sailors  of  the  imperial  fleet 
stretched  awnings  to  protect  the  spectators  from  the  sun.  On  the  margin  of 
the  arena  below  were  dens  for  the  wild  beasts,  and  in  the  centre  the  theatrical 
apparatus.  The  recorded  fact  that  the  Coloseum  was  inaugurated  by  gladia- 
torial combats  lasting  one  hundred  days,  in  which  five  thousand  wild  animals 
were  killed,  affords  an  idea  of  the  popular  mania  for  such  spectacles.  Owing 
probably  to  earthquakes,  the  building  was  reduced  to  its  present  size  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  northwest  quarter  alone,  used  by  the  Roman  barons  as  a  fort- 
ress, is  in  fair  preservation.  The  ruins  were  afterward  used  as  a  quarry,  until 
Benedict  XIV  in  the  eighteenth  century,  protected  them  from  further  demoli- 
tion by  dedicating  the  interior  to  the  Passion  of  Christ,  in  memory  of  the 
martyrs  who  had  there  perished.  The  danger  of  the  collapse  of  the  ruins  was 
averted  by  the  erection  of  buttresses.  The  upper  stories  afforded  us  an  ad- 
mirable survey  of  the  interior  and  a  fine  view  of  the  environs.  Of  the  three 
arcades  on  the  first  story,  Ave  followed  the  inmost,  to  obtain  a  survey  of  the 
interior.  Three  arches  which  are  enclosed  contained  inscriptions  from  the 
seats  of  the  Podium.  Over  the  entrance  next  the  Palatine  a  modern  stair- 
case ascended  to  the  upper  stories.  The  Coliseum  is  profoundly  impressive 
by  moonlight,  or  when  illuminated,  as  I  was  told,  is  occasionally  done.  The 
general  effect  is  then  unimpaired  by  the  ruin  of  the  details. 

I  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  obtaining  an  audience  with  the  Pope,  as  I 
had  brought  with  me  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Pit.  Rev.  E.  P.  Allen, 
Bishop  of  Mobile.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and  forty  people  at  the 
same  time  having  an  audience  with  him.  We  all  assembled  in  an  ante-room 
first,  and  after  waiting  about  one  hour  we  were  escorted  into  the  throne  room, 
or  audience  chamber.  We  formed  a  circle  around  the  room,  and  when  the 
Pope  came  in  we  all  knelt  down.  He  walked  around  the  room  and  each  per- 
son kissed  his  ring. as  he  passed  by.  After  this  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  addressed  us  in  Italian,  which  none  of  us  understood,  but  his  inter- 
preter, after  he  had  finished,  told  us  in  English  what  the  Holy  Father  had 
said.  Pius  X  is  a  most  kindly  looking  old  man,  but  seemed  to  be  very  feeble. 
All  of  the  gentlemen  were  required  to  be  in  evening  dress,  and  the  older  ladies 
had  to  dress  in  black  with  a  black  veil  on  their  heads.  The  younger  girls  were 
robed  in  Avhite.    The  scene  was  very  impressive,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

Well,  Dear  Fellow  Readers,  I  will  not  abuse  your  patience  any  longer. 
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In  closing  I  wish  that  yours  may  some  day  be  the  pleasure  of  visiting  these 
scenes  in  person.  If  it  does  fall  to  your  lot  to  take  this  trip,  be  sure  and  get 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Pope  before  you  go,  for  if  one  misses  an  audi- 
ence with  him,  while  in  Rome,  he  misses,  I  think,  a  visit  to  the  greatest  and 
grandest  man  in  the  world. 

o 

EDWARD  BRENNAN,  '17. 

Mother,  thy  name  upon  my  lip 

Is  more  than  angel's  kiss; 
It  is,  from  the  celestial  cup,  a  sip 

Of  Heaven's  eternal  bliss. 

How  fair  thy  face  appears : 

Tis  love  and  saintly  grace, 
That,  through  the  passing  years, 

Must  ever  have  their  place. 

O  God,  'tis  thus  we  learn 

What  goodness  is  in  Thee ; 
To  see  Thy  face  we  yearn, 

Author  of  such  as  she. 


How'bi  ICatror  Not  ICnat 

JOSEPH  A.  BERTHELOT,  '14. 

It  was  their  first  quarrel,  that  is,  their  first  real,  serious  quarrel.  Of 
course,  before  the  engagement,  Frank  and  Marion  had  had  all  the  little  tiffs 
and  battles  that  naturally  belong  to  courtship,  and  which,  in  the  end,  make 
Cupid's  work  more  enduring  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  It  was  Sunday 
evening,  and  Frank  had  been  drawn  to  the  home  of  his  fiancee  as  a  magnet 
is  drawn  to  the  lodestone.  Marion  met  him  at  the  door,  and  as  soon  as  it  had 
closed  upon  him,  Frank  asked  between  kisses,  "You  dearest  little  honey- 
bunch,  how  would  you  like  to  take  in  the  Movies  to-night?" 

"Oh!  I'd  be  just  too  delighted!    But,  Frank,  you  look  too  cute  this  aft." 
"Well,  bunch  of  sweetness,  let's  sit  down  and  have  a  chat." 
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"Don't  read  it  honeybunch.    When  I'm  through  you  can  see  it." 
"No,  you  don't.     I'm  going  to  see  what  it  is!     So  there!"     So    saying 
she  spread  the  paper  out  flat,  and  this  is  what  met  her  astonished  gaze : 

Oh,  Marguerite, 
With  lips  so  sweet, 
I  will  be  thine 
If  you  be  mine. 

Tour  eyes  so  bright, 
Sparkle  with  light 
Of  love  and  spite 
Like  stars  at  night. 

Your  hair  of  gold 
Makes  me  feel  bold 
Enough  to  kiss 
And  fill  with  bliss. 

Cheeks  like  red  roses 
Fingers  like 

Why,  Frank  Munson !  Is  this  the  way  you  deceive  me  ?  You  swore  that 
you  loved  me  alone ;  and  here  is  the  evidence  of  your  unfaithfulness,  writing 
poetry  to  another  girl." 

"But,  Marion,  dear,  that ."    He  started  to  explain,  and  attempted  to 

put  his  arms  around  her. 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  another  word  from  you,  you  brute!  Leave  me  and 
never  come  back.     If  you  do,  I'll — I'll — brother  will  tend  to  you." 

Seeing  no  alternative,  and  being  himself  somewhat  angry  because  he  was 
not  allowed  to  clear  up  matters,  Frank  left  hurriedly.  As  soon  as  she  heard 
the  gate  click  behind  her  former  lover,  Marion  burst  out  crying.  She  thought 
of  the  verses  which  he  had  written,  supposedly  to  her  rival,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade herself  that  she  did  not  care  one  whit  whether  he  ever  came  back  or  not- 
Then  there  passed  before  her  mind  as  in  a  kaleidoscope  all  the  pleasant  hours 
they  had  spent  together ;  and  she  scolded  herself  for  being  over  hasty ;  after 
all  was  said  and  done  he  might  have  had  some  other  reason  for  his  composi- 
tion. Having  pondered  over  these  things  for  quite  a  while,  she  at  last  came 
to  the  determination  that  if,  after  a  few  days,  Frank  was  willing  to  eat  hum- 
ble pie  she  would  allow  him  to  elucidate  the  matter. 

As  for  Frank,  he  was  mad  "clean  through"  to  think  that    she    should 
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have  misjudged  him,  and  then  not  even  give  him  a  chance  to  make  things 
clear.  The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  Frank  was  burdened  with 
literary  aspirations.  His  daily  bread  was  not  eaimed  by  authorship,  but  by 
"pushing  a  pen"  in  an  office.  Still,  he  often  found  an  outlet  for  his  poetical 
soul  by  contributing  articles  to  the  Daily  Excuse,  which  articles  were  duly 
received  and  returned.  The  poem  which  caused  the  quarrel  was  such  an  ef- 
fort, and  Frank  felt  that  Marion  had  treated  him  most  unjustly.  However, 
after  taking  a  walk  he  resolved  to  again  attempt  an  explanation,  even  though 
Brother  Harry  was  an  athlete,  and  a  bull-dog  was  kept  on  the  premises. 

But  a  visit  was  not  necessary,  for  next  day  while  returning  from  work 
he  met  Marion  leaving  a  department  store  with  an  armful  of  bundles. 
"Marion,  allow  me  to  help  you  out  with  those  packages,  and,  Snooky  Ookums, 
I  do  so  want  to  tell  you  about  that  poem." 

She  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  walked  on,  and  as  he  still  followed,  she 
thought  she  would  teach  him  a  lesson,  and  give  him  more  time  to  repent.  So 
she  stepped  up  to  a  nearby  policeman  and  said,  "Officer,  arrest  this  masher; 
he  spoke  insultingly  to  me  and  is  following  me.  No,  I  never  laid  my  eyes  on 
him  before."  Astonished  and  protesting,  Frank  was  taken  to  the  police 
station  where  he  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $10  and  one  day  in  jail. 

As  the  judge  began  to  lecture  him,  Frank  interrupted,  again  avowing 
his  innocence,  "Why,  judge,  there's  some  mistake.  I'm  a  good  friend  of  the 
young  lady,  and  would  rather  die  than  insult  her." 

"Tell  it  to  Sweeney,"  said  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal,  "Yer  Honor, 
I  seen  him  do  it  mesilf.  'Twas  me  that  was  right  there  whin  he  done  it,  and 
yez  air  lettin'  him  off  aisy. " 

Frank  had  not  been  in  confinement  more  than  an  hour  when  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  Harry  Brown  enter.  He  seemed  very  much  downcast,  and 
showed  signs  of  having  been  recently  in  a  melee.  Explanations  were  forth- 
coming from  both,  and  while  each  gives  the  other  his  separate  tale,  we  will 
examine  the  why  and  wherefore  of  Harry's  incarceration.  Let  it  be  known 
that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  mayor  of  Cheneyville,  that  city  be- 
ing at  the  time  in  the  throes  of  a  very  hot  campaign.  The  politicians  of 
that  metropolis  never  did  anything  by  'halves;  they  never  had  any  scruples 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  was  obtained,  just  so  it  was  obtained 
for  the  machine  and  not  for  the  opposition.  So,  when  Harry's  opponent  saw 
himself  about  to  lose  in  the  race,  saw  Harry  Brown,  a  rising  young  lawyer  and 
head  of  the  People's  Independent  Political  League,  gaining  votes  by  the  thou- 
sand, 'he  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  save  the  machine  at  all  costs. 
Fair  means  having  failed,  he  resorted  to  foul.  Harry,  while  standing  on  a 
corner  waiting  for  a  car,  saw  two  young  roughs  come  out  of  a  nearby  saloon 
and  start  down  Euclid  avenue.    Approaching  from  the  opposite  direction  was 
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a  young  man  aboui-town.  The  toughs  as  they  passed  bumped  against  this 
young  man ;  he  turned  and  protested ;  and  forthwith  the  two  proceeded  to 
show  him  'how  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  Now,  it  was  not  in  Harry  to  stand 
idly  by  and  see  an  innocent  pedestrian  pounded  to  jelly;  he  therefore  ran  to 
the  dandy's  assistance.  He  had  hardly  reached  the  spot  before  the  trio  van- 
ished, and  he  was  congratulating  himself  upon  his  prowess,  when  two  police- 
men stepped  out  and  arrested  him.  "Yez  air  pinched  fer  foighting.  Thair 
has  been  too  much  of  this  ruff  'ous  lately,"  said  one  of  the  blue-coats. 

Harry  was  taken  to  the  station,  where  he  was  searched ;  and  there  the 
officers  utterly  confounded  him  by  producing  from  his  coat-pocket  a  revolver, 
which  Harry  knew  was  not  there  before  he  was  arrested.  "Yez  11  get  siven 
years  fer  it,  me  boy,  carryin'  consailed  wepons  an'  fightin',"  said  the  ser- 
geant. 

Frank  was  not  in  Harry 's  company  long,  as  he  was  released  next  day.  He 
attempted,  but  to  no  avail,  to  have  Harry  freed  on  bond.  He  could  find  no 
way  in  which  to  have  justice  done  to  Harry.  Even  if  the  two  had  not  been 
friends,  the  fact  of  Frank's  liking  Marion  would  have  caused  him  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned.  He  had  resolved  to  make  'his  peace  with  Marion,  and  confer 
with  her,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  loophole  of  escape  for  Harry.  Making  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  in  the  direction  of  her  home,  his  attention  was  sud- 
denly attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  wee  tot  attemping  to  cross  the  street  in  the 
midst  of  the  traffic.  The  child  seemed  to  be  lost,  and  when  it  reached  the 
middle  of  the  street  it  stood  there  looking  in  every  direction.  Just  then  an 
automobile  swung  around  the  corner  and  dashed  at  the  child,  who  stood 
directly  in  its  pathway.  It  was  but  a  second  before  Frank  was  at  the  side 
of  the  little  one,  and  catching  it  up,  leaped  from  in  front  of  the  onrushing 
vehicle.  However,  he  was  a  moment  too  late ;  he  slipped  and  fell ;  and,  al- 
though the  car  with  brakes  applied  soon  came  to  a  halt,  it  was  not  before  it 
had  run  over  'his  body.  The  child  was  safe,  and  Frank,  who,  while  injured, 
was  still  conscious,  saw  Dan  Ratigan,  political  boss  step  from  the  machine  and 
take  the  little  girl  into  his  arms.  "So  it  is  his,"  thought  Frank.  "If  I  were 
not  a  Catholic  I  would  curse  myself  for  giving  aid  to  a  relation  of  the  one 
who  is  the  cause  of  all  our  trouble." 

An  ambulance  was  summoned  and  Frank  was  conveyed  to  one  of  Cheney- 
ville's  numerous  sanitariums,  where  he  was  quickly  revived.  When  the  mist 
cleared  from  his  eyes,  there  at  the  side  of  the  bed  stood  Dan  Ratigan  and  his 
little    daughter.    "Das  is  de  nice  man  what  saved  me,  papa,"  she  said. 

"Young  man,  they  tell  me  that  your  name  is  Frank  Munson;  you  have 
this  day  shielded  me  from  a  great  sorrow.  This  little  girl  is  my  all ;  ever  since 
my  wife  went  to  the  place  from  whence  no  one  returns,  I  have  been  willing  to 
give  anything  for  this  little  one's  safety.    In  politics  I  am  called  a  scoundrel, 
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and  perhaps  I  have  not  always  done  what  is  right,  but  if  ever  you  wish  any 
favor  from  me,  you  have  only  to  ask  and  it  is  granted." 

In  answer  to  this  Frank  replied,  "Thanks,  Mr.  Ratigan.  I'm  going  to 
take  advantage  of  your  offer  right  now.  A  friend  of  mine,  Harry  Brown,  is 
in  jail  under  a  false  accusation.  I  ask  you  to  exert  your  power  in  'having  him 
freed." 

"What!  Do  you  ask  me  to  liberate  my  opponent,  the  man  who  has  al- 
most driven  me  from  politics?  Shall  the  eagle  give  up  its  prey  after  it  has 
been  captured  by  great  endeavor?" 

"Papa,  is  ou  doin'  to  pease  de  nice  mans?" 

"Oh,  Limbo !  Guess  I'll  have  to  do  it;  but  that  comes  the  closest  to  squar- 
ing our  account  that  anything  could." 

Dan  Ratigan  then  left  for  the  police  station,  where  all  the  officers  arose 
as  he  entered.  "Sergeant,  I  want  you  to  take  from  the  blotter  the  accusation 
against  Harry  Brown;  and,  sergeant,  have  him  brought  down  here." 

For  a  moment  the  man  seemed  thunderstruck ;  for  it  was  not  usual  for 
the  boss  to  free  his  enemies ;  then  he  recovered  himself,  and  signalled  to  one 
of  the  men  to  obev  Ratigan.  When  Harry  came  into  the  room,  Ratigan  met 
him  with  extended  hand.  "Brown,  you  are  free.  After  this  I  will  see  that  no 
harm  comes  to  you  through  the  police  force.  We  cannot  say  tfhat  we  are 
friends,  but  let  us  not  be  enemies." 

Harry  grasped  his  opponent's  hand,  and  said,  "I  will  not  thank  you  for 
freeing  me,  for  I  know  that  you  are  the  one  who  had  me  imprisoned ;  but  tell 
me:  what  new  game  is  this  that  you  are  trying  to  work,  helping  your  foes?" 

"Come,  young  man.  Let  us  ride  down  to  the  "Coliseum  Sanitarium,  where 
a  friend  of  yours  is  waiting.  I  will  explain  to  you  on  the  way."  He  allowed 
Harry  to  go  through  the  door  first,  then  he  turned  and  said,  "Boys,  did  any 
of  you,  by  any  chance,  make  an  arrest  yesterday  for  carrying  concealed 
weapons?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  crowd. 

"Did  any  of  you  see  me  here  anytime  to-day?" 

"No,  sir."    After  which  display  of  his  power  he  took  his  leave. 

In  the  meanwhile  Marion  had  heard  of  Frank's  mishap,  and,  quarrel  or 
no  quarrel,  she  had  hastened  to  his  side.  When  she  came  to  the  door  of  his 
room  she  stopped  on  the  threshhold  and  was  about  to  turn  back,  but  Frank 
saw  her  and  said  joyously,  "Oh,  Marion,  I  knew  you'd  come!" 

She  rushed  to  the  bed.    "Oh,  Frank,  dearest,  can  you  forgive  me?" 

"That's  all  right,  and  you  don't  need  to  worry  about  Harry,  either,  be- 
cause Dan  Ratigan  is  going  to  free  him." 

As  Harry  now  attempted  to  get  Marion  to  settle  the  date  once  and  for 
all,  we  will  leave  the  two  in  solitude,  for  it  may  well  be  called  solitude,  since 
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their  two  hearts  beat  as  one.  I  suppose  that  I  should  give  an  elaborate  de- 
scription of  a  wedding,  of  an  election  fight,  and ;  but  if  any  one  really 

wants  to  know  if  Frank  and  Marion  finally  married,  and  if  Harry  ousted  Dan 
Ratigan  he  has  only  to  search  the  files  of  the  Cheneyville  papers.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  two  news  items  of  interest  to  my  readers  appeared  in  the  above- 
mentioned  journals  shortly  after  Prank's  convalescence  and  the  election. 


JACK  McGRATH,  ex-A.  B.  '02. 

'Tis  hard  when  those  we  love  depart 

At  setting  of  Life's  sun, 
To  say,  though  breaking  be  our  heart, 

"Oh,  God,  thy  will  be  done." 

When  father  died,  in  the  long  ago, 
My  young  life  scarce  begun, 

With  infant  lips  at  mother's  knee, 
I  lisped,  "Thy  will  be  done." 

The  years  flew  by,  and  griefs  more  stern 

Assailed  me  as  Time  sped; 
But  choking  back  revengeful  thoughts, 

"Thy  will  be  done,"  I  said. 

As  dawned  the  knowledge  that  a  mind 
Was  lost  that  once  had  shone, 

The  echo  of  my  throbbing  heart 
Repeats,  "Thy  will  be  done." 

And  when  the  other  cruel  blow, 
My  mother's  death  had  come, 

With  aching  heart  and  beating  pulse, 
I  sighed,  "Thy  will  be  done." 

From  out  the  aching,  empty  void, 

My  sister's  death  had  made, 
I  heard  a  voice,  my  own  it  seemed, 

"Thy  will  be  done,"  it  said. 

When  God  sees  fit  to  call  me  hence, 

My  life's  course  being  run, 
I'll  stretch  to  Him  exulting  arms, 

Rejoice,  "Thy  will  be  done." 
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Although  in  these  days  the  hundred  per  cent,  efficiency  mark  is  the 
boasted  measure  of  success,  the  superiority  of  the  college-trained  man  over 
those  who  have  contented  themselves  with  a  High  School  education  is  far  from 
being  appreciated  as  it  should  be.  Education  is  utilitarian.  We  want  it  for 
the  benefits  it  brings.  We  pay  for  it  in  coin  and  energy,  for  it  is  true  as  of 
old  that  "knowledge  maketh  a  bloody  entrance."  But  utilitarian  as  it  is,  it 
need  not  be  short-sighted.  It  should  look  far  down  the  road  of  life  and  rea- 
son on  a  long  journey,  on  the  gathering  of  the  fairest  flowers  and  the  choicest 
fruits  that  can  be  found  on  the  way,  on  the  tasting  of  the  sweetest  joys  that 
fall  to  man,  and  then  comport  itself  accordingly.  This  is  precisely  where  mod- 
ern education,  from  an  intellectual  vantage  point,  fails  and  fails  utterly.  It 
is  lamentably  short-sighted. 

The  modern  High  School  curriculum,  crammed  as  it  is  with  more  than  it 
can  with  comfort  bear,  falls  far  short  of  being  an  adequate  preparation  for 
professional  and  business  life.  The  attempt  to  make  it  such  is  bringing  a 
train  of  evil  consequences  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  the  individuals 
who  are  its  victims.     We  do  not  write  to  depreciate  the  value    of    a    High 
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School  education.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  college  course  that  the  half 
of  a  thing  bears  to  the  whole,  a  thing  incomplete  to  a  thing  complete.  It  is 
a  journey  up  the  Mount  of  Knowledge,  but  it  halts  half  way  up  the  ascent. 
Clear  though  the  distinction  be  that  marks  the  boundary  between  elementary 
and  higher  education,  there  is  a  tendency  in  modern  thinking  to  obscure  this 
line  of  demarcation.  The  High  Schools  are  borrowing  from  the  College  cur- 
riculum in  order  to  make  their  diploma  cover  the  requirements  of  neighboring 
universities.  Aye,  more,  they  are  borrowing  the  very  dress  of  the  college 
curriculum.  Only  last  year  we  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  a  High  School 
Year  Book  in  which  the  name  of  senior,  junior,  sophomore  and  freshmen  were 
applied  to  the  classes  of  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  year  high  respectively. 

The  crowding  of  High  Schools  with  courses  in  biology,  physics,  and 
chemistry  is  detrimental  to  the  pupils  in  the  extreme.  What  is  thus  gained 
in  extensive  knowledge  is  lost  in  intensive  discipline  of  mind.  Mental  abili- 
ties and  time  are  still  limited.  In  given  circumstances  pupils  are  able  to  absorb 
a  certain  amount.  Peter  is  robbed  at  Paul's  expense.  Training  in  education  is 
more  to  be  stressed  than  the  knowledge  acquired.  If  the  requirements  of 
University  are  crowded  into  the  High  School  curriculum  other  studies'  must 
be  pushed  out  or  passed  over  in  a  cursory  way.  Thus  the  essentials  of  a  solid 
foundation  are  neglected  and  thorough  mental  discipline,  so  necessary  as  a 
foundation  for  higher  studies,  is  an  impossibility.  Thus  all  are  robbed  of 
more  solid  training  in  the  elements  because,  forsooth,  some  are  anxious  to  get 
in  the  High  School  all  that  they  require  for  entrance  into  the  University.  Is 
not  this  system  open  to  accusation  on  the  grounds  of  favoring  the  few? 

Let  the  unambitious,  the  mediocre  students,  be  content  with  a  High 
School  course,  and  move  off  with  their  diploma,  but  those  are  the  truly  wise 
of  their  generation  who  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  training  of  a  complete 
college  course.  The  fact  that  many  with  only  a  High  School  education  have 
succeeded  admirably  is  no  argument  against  the  excellence  or  advantage  of 
a  college  course.  If  such  succeeded  it  was  despite  their  lack  of  thorough 
training,  not  on  account  of  it.  The  logical  reflection  from  the  fact  is  merely 
this,  if  they  did  so  well  without  this  training,  how  much  better  would  they 
have  done  had  they  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  it.  In  the  long  ago, 
Cicero  heard  this  very  objection  when  he  rose  to  extoll  the  advantage  of 
liberal  studies.  We  reply  to  it  as  he  did.  You  show  me  many  who  without 
the  severe  training  of  the  college  course,  on  the  tide  of  their  own  abilities 
have  been  borne  onward  to  success.  Perhaps  there  are — we  do  not  admit  this 
as  unhesitatingly  as  Cicero  does — more  who  have  risen  to  eminence  through 
talents  but  slightly  trained  than  could  be  spurred  to  prominence  by  the  train- 
ing afforded  in  education  did  they  possess  only  mediocre  abilities.  But  when 
thorough  education  has  developed  the  mind  there  arises  the  perfection  of  ex- 
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cellence — the  marvelous  combination  of  scholarly  attainments. 

It  stands  clear  to  reason  that  the  college  graduate,  other  things  equal,  is 
better  fitted  for  the  work  of  life,  be  it  professional  or  otherwise,  than  gradu- 
ates of  High  Schools.  Why,  then,  do  so  many  rush  to  Universities  at  the  com- 
pletion of  High  School  who  have  both  the  means  and  the  ability  to  complete 
their  education?  One  reason  is  that  it  is  apparently  the  way  of  least  resist- 
ance, and  short-sighted  youth  is  very  prone  to  walk  that  way!  Parents  of 
character  realize  that  they  are  here  to  do  the  thinking  for  their  children  in 
matters  educational.  When  they  fail  to  do  this  and  the  management  of  edu- 
cation devolves  on  the  child,  very  little  thinking  is  done.  Things  are  judged 
by  what  they  appear  in  the  sight  of  young  and  inexperienced  eyes  and  the 
result  is,  that  lured  by  the  imagination  of  a  free  and  easy  life,  they  hasten  to 
the  University,  but  only  to  find  that  after  all  the  longest  way  is  the  shortest 
way.  Moreover,  no  small  amount  of  blame  is  to  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the 
universities  themselves.  If  standards  are  low  in  these  matters,  they  are  to 
blame.  They  have  lowered  them  by  accepting  a  High  School  diploma  as  a 
passport  to  their  halls. 

Man's  life  is  a  circle.  If  he  lives  long  enough  he  will  find  that  he  will 
approach  a  condition  almost  as  helpless  as  when  he  lisped  his  first  words 
around  his  mother's  knee.  Fashions  of  dress  move  in  circles.  Education 
methods  also  have  the  circular  motion.  Its  curve  has  been  lengthy,  but  we 
think  that  we  can  detect  a  return  to  the  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  the 
"disciplina"  of  the  ancients. 

Apropos  of  college  training,  the  stand  taken  by  certain  medical  men  may 
well  be  quoted.  Recently  the  "Association  of  American  Men  Who  Have  Re- 
ceived College  Classical  Education"  was  formed  in  Chicago.  One  of  the  laws 
of  the  association  is  that  no  one  will  be  received  as  a  member  who  has  not  re- 
ceived a  college  education.  The  movement  promises  to  be  nation-wide  in  its 
scope,  and  arises  from  a  realization  of  the  value  of  laying  a  solid  foundation 
in  general  knowledge  before  specialties'  are  indulged  in.  Electivism,  before 
this  general  foundation  is  deeply  and  widely  laid,  is  as  foolish  as  the  attempt 
to  build  a  skyscraper  on  a  bank  of  sand.  The  universities  now  seem  to  be 
realizing  this  fact,  and  are  demanding  more  than  a  |High  School  education. 
They  know  that  the  training  of  the  two  types  of  schools  can  not  be  compared. 
Men  who  have  a  solid  grounding  in  the  classics,  ancient  and  modern,  are  the 
men  that  can  think.  They  find  their  studies  easier,  they  get  a  more  compre- 
hensive view,  they  take  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  subject  and  more  quickly  rise  to 
the  top.  In  business  it  is  being  universally  acknowledged  that  the  college- 
trained  man  has  a  big  start  in  the  race.  There  is  as  much  reason  for  holding 
the  classics,  Latin  and  Greek,  in  our  college  course  to-day  as  there  ever  was. 
They  have  ever  been  valued  more  on  account  of1  the  training  they  imparted 
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than  on  account  of  the  usable  knowledge  of  them  gained  from  their  study. 
Until,  therefore,  something  equal  in  training  value  to  them  has  been  discov- 
ered, let  them  stand.  The  reply  of  the  college  professor  to  an  over-solicitous 
mother  is  to  the  point. 

"What,"  she  said,  "is  my  son  going  to  do  with  Greek?" 
"My  good  madam,"  replied  the  professor,  "you  are  missing  the  point  at 
issue.     The  question  is  not  what  will  your  son  do  with  Greek  but  what  will 
Greek  do  for  your  son." 

o 


(Eoll?  gp  Spirit 

R.   HOWARD   SHERIDAN,    '14. 


College  spirit  is  as  essential  to  a  college  as  advertising  is  to  a  business'. 
Still  more  important  is  the  proper  college  spirit  to  the  college  youth  himself. 

When  a  young  man  leaves  home  for  college  he  takes  up  a  new  life,  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  enter  into  that  new  life  with  the  proper  spirit.  Despite  his 
sad  leave-taking,  old  friends  are  somewhat  lost  sight  of,  and  his  whole  previous 
existence  swallowed  up  in  the  ceaseless  whirlpool  of  an  absorbing,  ever-chang- 
ing college  life. 

Yet  the  memory  of  those  old  friends  and  of  those  still  dearer  is  by  no 
means  lost.  It  will  intrude  itself  from  time  to  time  and  remind  the  college 
boy  that  in  some  part  of  the  world,  even  though  it  be  remote,  there  are  those 
who  have  his  welfare  at  heart  and  are  anxious  to  hear  of  his  success. 

This  thought  should  and  must  be  a  spur  to  him,  urging  him  to  put  forth 
his  best  efforts.  Its  repeated  promptings  will  cause  him  to  endeavor  always 
to  be  an  upbuilder  of  right-thinking,  a  staunch  defender  of  right-acting,  an 
enthusiastic  promoter  of  everything  that  tends  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
his  Alma  Mater  and  the  ennobling  of  her  beloved  sons.  It  will  teach  him  to 
take  pleasure  in  encouraging  his  comrades  and  impressing  upon  them  the  im- 
portance of  developing  and  fostering  among  themselves  unity  of  hopes  and 
aspirations,  a  common  sympathy,  a  common  ideal,  and  this  we  call  college 
spirit. 

The  college  lad  should  never  be  what,  in  vulgar  language,  is  known  as  a 
"knocker."  Far  from  it.  If  he  cannot  see  any  good  in  things  let  him  remain 
quiet.  The  disgruntled  individual  succeeds  only  in  making  himself  miserable, 
and,  what  is  more,  is  despised  by  the  others. 

In  athletics,  the  real  college  boy  should  be  a  booster.  He  should  indulge 
in  them  and  encourage  others  to  do  the  same,  knowing  full  well  that  one's 
mental  and  moral  development  is  indissolubly  linked  with  his  physical.    The 
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verdict  of  antiquity  is  but  confirmed  in  our  present  enlightened  era  "Mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano." 

Take  a  football  game  for  instance.  There  are  the  stalwart  eleven  on  the 
field  of  battle,  contesting  for  superiority  over  their  opponents  for  the  glory 
of  their  Alma  Mater.  We  see  them  fighting  against  great  odds,  surging  back- 
ward, now  advancing,  now  receding,  until  at  length  victory's  welcome  luster 
is  shed  over  their  standard,  or  as  sometimes  happens,  the  laughter  of  the 
campus  is  hushed  in  the  silence  of  defeat. 

During  such  stirring  scenes,  we  may  perchance  observe  along  the  side- 
lines the  rest  of  the  student  body  watching  this  great  struggle  as  listlessly  as 
though  they  were  at  the  "movies."  Is  this  the  proper  spirit?  Is  this  college 
spirit?  Certainly  not.  There  should  be  no  idle  onlookers  among  the  students, 
no  mere  spectators.  One  and  all  should  be  in  the  foremost  ranks  rooting  all 
the  time,  urging  their  team  onward,  right  onward,  cheering  and  encouraging, 
encouraging  and  cheering. 

College  spirit  is  most  necessary,  and  every  student  should  be  proud  of  his 
college. 

"Breathes  there  a  student  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  college  home?" 

The  collegian  with  enthusiasm  has  a  happy  lot.  He  is  popular  with  his 
fellow  toilers  on  the  road  to  education,  the  favorite  of  his  professors  and  the 
benefactor  of  his  temporary  home.  Every  student  should  strive  his  utmost 
to  possess  and  diffuse  this  animation.  It  cannot  be  commended  too  highly, 
nor  can  the  lack  of  it  be  condemned  too  severely. 

Here  at  our  own  Alma  Mater  the  spirit  has  been  up  to  the  standard. 
Last  year's  cheering  was  louder  and  longer  than  that  of  former  years.  I  am 
certain  that  this  year's  interest  and  enthusiasm  will  be  as  great,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  it  will  even  surpass  that  of  the  past  season.  With  determination 
to  see  the  Purple  and  White  wave  victoriously  over  the  gridiron  this  year, 
let  us  cling  together  to  a  man  and  help  and  encourage  our  team,  for  their  vic- 
tory is  our  victory. 
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Alumni  Directory. 

"We  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  means  to  keep  our  Alumni  more  in  touch 
with  Spring  Hill.  The  Springhillian  has  this  for  its  avowed  object,  but  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  our  old  boys,  The  Springhillian  cannot 
accomplish  its  purpose.  We  have  this  year  undertaken  the  publication  of  a 
directory  of  addresses,  occupations,  etc.,  of  our  Alumni,  with  a  view  to  get  in 
closer  touch  with  our  old  boys. 

Spring  Hill  has  a  long  and  worthy  list  of  Alumni,  whose  minds  are  laden 
with  pleasant  memories  and  grateful  thoughts  whenever  they  recall  their  col- 
lege days.  They  value  now  their  education  at  a  price  they  never  dreamed  of. 
But  where  are  they  ?  How  can  we  send  them  news  of  our  successes  and  keep 
them  assured  that  we  glory  in  their  achievements  as  a  fond  mother  glories 
in  the  joys  of  her  sons.  The  directory  will,  we  trust,  help  us  over  this  diffi- 
culty. 

The  task  of  compiling  the  directory  is  a  great  one.  We  realize  this  as  we 
look  down  the  list  of  six  or  seven  thousand  names  whose  bearers  are  to  be 
traced  up.  We  are,  nevertheless,  entering  on  this  work  with  the  resolute  will 
and  the  deep  conviction  that  the  directory  will  prove  a  source  of  keen  pleasure 
to  our  old  boys,  a  boon  for  Spring  Hill,  and  a  strong  bond  to  link  the  past  to 
the  present,  and  unite  with  a  common  interest  the  Alumni  of  Spring  Hill. 
Letters  we  have  received  from  old  boys  to  whom  we  made  known  our  inten- 
tions expressed  great  joy  that  the  work  had  been  undertaken,  and  hearty 
promises  of  co-operation.  This  is  the  co-operation  that  we  ask  of  every  old 
boy:     ANSWER   IMMEDIATELY   LETTERS   ADDRESSED   TO   YOU   ON 

THIS  MATTER. 

#         #         #         # 

Item  Contest. — The  labors  of  the  Athletic  Association  in  the  Item  voting 
contest  brought  home  the  second  prize,  a  thousand  dollar  piano.  Even  second 
place  in  the  race  was  very  high  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  powers 
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and  numbers  that  were  working  against  us.  St.  Mary's  School  took  the  first 
place.  All  the  Catholics  of  Mobile  were  working  for  St.  Mary's,  save  only  a 
handful,  but  this  handful  was  worth  hundreds.  They  kept  the  other  contest- 
ing parties  guessing  and  the  contest  manager  busy  making  new  rules,  up  to 
the  very  end. 

The  great  burden  of  the  labor  in  behalf  of  the  Athletic  Association  fell 
on  the  shoulders  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Dreaper,  A.  M.  '06,  and  Mr.  Sidney  B.  Simon, 
B.  S.  '08.  To  them  our  success  was  mainly  due.  To  them  especially  for  their 
loyalty  and  the  sacrifices  they  so  gladly  made  in  our  behalf,  and  to  all  who 
in  any  way  contributed  to  this  success,  the  Athletic  Association  extends  most 
cordial  thanks. 

*         #         #         # 

Picturesque  Springhillian. — Picturesque  Spring  Hill,  with  its  views  of  the 
college  and  grounds  was  published  last  June.  The  pictures  were  taken  by 
Mr.  T.  J.  McGrath,  ex-A.  B.  '06,  S.  J.     Some  comments  are: 

A  notably  beautiful  book  is  "Picturesque  Spring  Hill,"  giving  photogravures  of  the 
buildings  and  scenes  about  this  historic  college.  The  book  is  a  work  of  art,  and  sent 
out  as  such,  as  there  is  no  hint  to  those  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  a  copy  that  Spring 
Hill  will  soon  open  its  doors  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers." — Shreveport  Times. 

"The  booklet  is  beautiful,  a  joy  and  a  treat.  Already  my  friends  are  wanting  to  see 
Spring  Hill  in  the  reality." — Earl  Obenshain,  Editor  Sporting  News. 

I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  receive  the  handsome  souvenir  book  of  "Picturesque 
Spring  Hill."  In  looking  over  the  beautiful,  and  in  many  instances  familiar  and  much 
cherished  scenes,  my  mind  went  flitting  back  to  the  days  of  my  happy  boyhood.  In 
fact  it  made  me  rather  homesick  for  dear  old  Spring  Hill.  I  have  made  a  resolution 
that  at  the  very  first  opportunity  I  am  going  to  pay  Spring  Hill  a  visit. — Jos.  McGrath, 
B.  S.  "90. 

Picturesque  Views  of  Mobile's  Famous  Institution   Is  Credit  to  College. 

A  booklet  that  does  credit  to  Mobile's  best  known  educational  institution  is  "Pic- 
turesque Spring  Hill,"  a  copy  of  which  was  received  by  The  Register  Friday.  The  book- 
let is  tastefully  bound  in  brown,  and  bears  its  title  in  gold  letters  across  the  front. 
Within  it  contains  a  number  of  half  tones  in  sepia,  showing  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  the  college. 

The  pictures  are  unusually  well  chosen  and  the  work  upon  the  book  is  well  above 
the  average.  Various  pictures  are  shown  of  the  driveways  near  the  college,  lined  with 
massive  live  oaks,  and  of  charming  vistas  across  the  campus,  broken  by  a  gleaming 
white  marble  statues  or  perhaps  a  small  collection  of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs. 

The  grotto  of  Lourdes  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  pictures  shown.  The  statue  within 
its  leafy  covert,  the  tall  pines  and  the  trim  walks,  cedar-bordered,  are  brought  out  with 
perfect  clearness.  The  student's  chapel,  pronounced  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  South,  is  shown,  with  a  view  of  the  William  M.  Walsh 
Memorial  Altar. 

Other  views  show  the  main  buildings  of  the  school,  the  natatorium,  the  famous 
Mirror  Lake,  gymnasium,  infirmary,  Yenni  Hall,  and  scenes  of  natural  beauty  near  the 
college.  The  pictures  are  allowed  to  make  their  own  impression — they  are  unhampered 
by  any  reading  matter,  except  their  titles.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  "spirit  of  the  place,"  its  quiet  atmosphere,  beautiful  with  a  classical  beauty 
and  charm. — Mobile  Register. 

Ignorance  of  present  addresses  of  many  of  our  old  boys  forced  us  to  leave 

such  names  from  our  mailing  list. 
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Faculty. — Rev.  E.  Cummings,  S.  J.,  President;  Rev.  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  S. 
J.,  Vice-President,  Prefect  of  Studies  and  Discipline;  Rev.  J.  Navin,  S.  J., 
Secretary;  Rev.  N.  Davis,  S.  J.,  Treasurer;  Rev.  A.  Guyol,  S.  J.,  Chaplain; 
Rev.  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  S.  J.,  Chaplain  to  Students,  Pastor,  German;  Rev.  E. 

C.  de  la  Moriniere,  S.  J.,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Senior,  French ; 
Rev.  C.  Ruhlman,  S.  J.,  Physics,  Chemistry;  Rev.  E.  I.  Fazackerly,  S.  J., 
Latin,  Greek,  English  and  Philosophy  in  Juniors,  French;  Rev.  D.  Cronin, 
S.  J.,  Higher  Mathematics,  Prefect  of  Senior  Study  Hall;  Rev.  A.  Doherty, 
S.  J.,  Advanced  English,  Prefect  of  Junior  Study  Hall ;  Rev.  K.  Nowlan,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Sophomore;  Mr.  J.  M.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Freshman; 
Mr.  F.  Cavey,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  First  Academic ;  Mr.  T.  McGrath,  S.  J.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Second  Academic ;  Mr.  D.  Bryan,  S.  J.,  Third  Academic ;  Mr.  J. 
Hynes,  S.  J.,  English  in  Intermediate,  Prefect  of  Senior  Division ;  Mr.  J. 
Bassich,  S.  J.,  Biology,  Prefect  of  Junior  Division ;  Mr.  A.  J.  de  Monsabert,  S. 
J.,  First  English ;  Mr.  F.  Carbagal,  S.  J.,  Second  English ;  Rev.  A.  Moreau,  S.  J., 
Third  English;  Mr.  John  Hutchins,  S.  J.,  First  Preparatory;  Mr.  J.  Murphy, 
S.  J.,  Second  Preparatory ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Staub,  Doc.  Mus. ;  Mr.  A.  Suffich,  Mus. 
B. ;  Mr.  P.  C.  Boudousquie,  Drawing;  Dr.  W.  Mastin,  .  M.  D.,  Attending  Phy- 
sician. 

#  #         #         # 

Faculty  Changes. — Rev,  W.  Salentin,  S.  J.,  is  Pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  Mobile.  Rev.  J.  B.  Frankhauser  has  been  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  Macon,  Ga.  Mr.  W.  R.  Reagan  is  pursuing  his  theological 
studies  at  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Md.  Rev.  D.  J.  Foulkes,  S.  J.,  who 
taught  Sophomore  and  was  Director  of  The  Springhillian,  is  now  at  St.  An- 

drews-on-Hudson,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  studying  ascetical  theology. 

*  #         #         * 

Laymen's  Retreat. — Loyola  House,  Battles,  Ala.,  was  the  scene  of  a  Lay- 
men's Retreat  last  summer.  Some  thirty  prominent  Mobilians  crossed  the 
bay  on  August  fifteenth  and  went  thi'ough  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Saint  Ig- 
natius during  two  days  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Wm.  Power,  S.  J.  The 
Retreat  was  pronounced  by  all  who  made  it  a  splendid  success.  It  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  given  here.    The  following  letter  of  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  P.  Allen, 

D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Mobile,  was  written  on  the  occasion : 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  14,  1913. 
Rev.  E.  Cummings,  S.  J.,  Spring  Hill,  Ala. 
Dear  Rev.  Father : 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  are 
about  to  open  a  House  of  Retreat  for  laymen  at  Battles,  Baldwin  County, 
within  easy  access  of  Mobile.  This  work  has  already  accomplished  untold 
good  in  Europe  and  this  country,  and  I  hope  the  laymen  of  this  diocese  will  in 
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great  numbers  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  it  offers  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  most  important  duties  of  Christian  life. 
I  am,  dear  Reverend  Father,  sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

EDWARD  P.  ALLEN, 

Bishop   of   Mobile. 

3ffatl|f r  to  la  Matinmt  iEakffi  GDrattott  at  llnne tltttg  of 
^Father  iKgan  iHomtme  nt 

The  monument  erected  in  Ryan  Place,  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  the  memory  of 
Rev.  Father  Abram  Joseph  Ryan,  poet-priest  of  the  South,  was  unveiled  the 
afternoon  of  July  12,  1913. 

The  monument  consists  of  a  square  of  two  granite  steps,  upon  which  rests 
an  oblong  die  of  granite  six  feet  seven  inches  high.  The  statue  is  of  bronze 
and  stands  in  front  of  the  die,  upon  the  topmost  step  of  the  platform.  Father 
Ryan,  clad  in  the  simple  costume  of  a  priest  of  the  Church,  is  shown  with 
head  inclined  and  right  arm  extended  as  if  the  priest-poet  were  reading  or 
reciting  from  the  book  of  poems  that  is  held  in  the  left  hand.  The  pose  is 
graceful  and  the  expression  kindly  and  life-like. 

The  ceremony  of  unvailing  took  place  on  a  lovely  afternoon  in  mid-sum- 
mer, the  place  being  well  shaded  by  the  broad  and  lofty  tower  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  standing  between  it  and  the  sinking  sun.  There  were  a  thousand  and 
more  spectators,  the  ladies  being  provided  with  seats.  The  speakers  occu- 
pied a  stand  decorated  in  American  and  Confederate  flags.  The  Rev.  E.  C. 
de  la  Moriniere,  of  Spring  Hill  College,  spoke,  amid  profound  attention,  for 
a  full  hour's  time,  and  with  purest  eloquence. — Published  Report. 

"We  quote  a  few  passages  of  this  eloquent  oration: 

Right  Reverend  Bishop,  Reverend  Clergy,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Our  patience  is  rewarded,  our  hopes  fulfilled,  and  we  gaze  with  gladdened  and 
grateful  eyes  upon  the  effigy  of  the  man  whom  the  Church  hails  as  her  loyal,  self-sac- 
rificing son,  the  mightiest  children  of  song  as  their  peer,  the  South  as  the  matchless 
hymnist  of  her  struggles  and  her  hopes  in  the  days  of  her  warfare,  the  unparalleled 
healer  of  her  soul  wounds,  and  the  soother  of  her  sorrows  in  the  hour  of  her  defeat ,  the 
man  whose  name,  the  heritage  of  the  nation,  is  treasured  in  every  home  of  our  South- 
land, the  priest,  the  orator,  the  poet,  the  patriot,  Abram  Joseph  Ryan. 

Abram  Ryan  moved  not  along  the  world's  busy  marts.  His  footfall  was  never  heard 
in  those  highways  where  men  speed  in  quest  of  wealth  or  advancement.  Content  to 
watch  the  waves  of  life  as  they  broke  loudly  around  or  rippled  noiselessly  past  him,  he 
shared  neither  in  their  rage  nor  in  their  fretfulness,  for  the  sanctuary  was  his  home, 
and  the  altar  his  resting  place.  Few  were  his  wants  to  whom  luxury  was  a  stranger, 
and  comfort  but  a  word.  I  would  not  have  you  believe,  however,  that  he  was  a  Timon 
spurning  his  race,  galled  by  some  secret  wound  for  which  there  was  no  healing.  No; 
for  the  famed  Eolian  harp  yielded  not  more  readily  to  the  touch  of  the  breeze  than 
Abram  Ryan's  soul  thrilled  at  the  mirth  of  innocent  childhood,  or  the  confidences  of 
struggling  youth,  or  the  whispers  of  penitent  age;  but  solitude  and  retirement  best 
fitted,  nay,  were  necessary,  to  that  gentle  spirit  ever  communing  with  things  of  a  higher 
sphere. 

Well  I  remember  how  in  his  frequent  visits  to  yon  college  upon  the  hill,  he  would 
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draw  me,  a  young  scholastic,  away  from  a  joyous  assemblage  of  priests  and  students 
with  the  words:  "Come,  let  us  apart  and  talk."  And  talk  he  would,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, as  I  greedily  listened,  and  felt  the  warmth  of  his  inspiring  genius  pass  into  my 
youthful  soul,  and  kindle  there  the  flame  of  noble,  holy  aspirations.  This  was  in  the 
seventies,  but  time  has  not  dimmed  the  brightness  of  those  hours.  I  understood  even 
then,  I  understand  better  now,  that  this  man's  longing  for  seclusion,  his  steadfast 
aloofness  from  the  interests  which  absorb  human  minds,  arouse  their  enthusiasm,  spur 
their  activities,  and  multiply  their  energies,  was  not  the  offspring  of  thwarted  ambition 
or  defeated  project.  No  man  had  less  cause  to  quarrel  with  fate  than  Abram  Ryan. 
Nor  was  it  due  to  a  sullen  disposition  not  seldom  met  with  in  men  of  his  gifts  which 
renders  intercourse  strained  and  communication  unwelcome;  for  though  constitution- 
ally pensive,  always  grave  and  at  times  impenetrable  except  to  a  very  few  kindred 
spirits,  his  dealing  with  all  was  marked  by  cordiality,  and  his  demeanor  was  as  simple 
as  his  language  was  sincere.  He  was  courteous  with  that  genuine  courtesy  which  loses 
the  sense  of  self  in  sympathy  with  others.  No  man  was  dowered  with  broader,  tenderer 
sympathy,  especially  for  the  lowly  and  poor,  as  the  orphans  of  Mobile  in  those  days 
could  testify,  who  clung  to  his  cassock  whenever  he  appeared  among  them,  with  those 
half  articulate  cries  of  joyous,  ineffable  love.  Whence,  then,  was  it?  One  day  he  dared 
to  fathom  the  depths  of  his  own  nature.  The  poet's  hand  swept  over  the  chords  of  the 
poet's  heart,  and  in  the  "Song  of  the  Mystic"  the  mystery  broke  forth  in  streams  of 
melody: 

"I  walk  down  the  Valley  of  Silence, 

Down  the  dim,  voiceless  valley — alone; 
And  I  hear  not  the  fall  of  a  footstep 

Around  me,  save  God's  and  my  own; 
And  the  hush  of  my  heart  is  as  holy 

As  hovers  where  angels  have  flown. 

"Long  ago  was  I  weary  of  voices 

Whose  music  my  heart  could  not  win; 
Long  ago  was  I  weary  of  noises 

That  fretted  my  soul  with  their  din; 
Long  ago  was  I  weary  of  places 

Where  I  met  but  the  human — and  sin. 

"And  I  toiled  on,  heart-tired  of  the  Human, 

And  I  moaned  'mid  the  mazes  of  men, 
Till  I  knelt  long  ago,  at  an  altar, 

And  heard  a  voice  call  me.     Since  then 
I  walk  down  the  Valley  of  Silence 

That  lies  far  beyond  mortal  ken." 

This  weariness  of  the  world,  this  contempt  for  things  merely  earthly,  this  religious 
feeling  dominant  in  the  man  which  was  the  fruitful  source  of  the  poet's  inspiration,  the 
chief  element  of  the  splendid  brightness  of  his  songs,  and  the  cause  of  his  popularity 
among  the  high-minded  and  reflective,  had  not  come  to  Abram  Ryan  with  the  growth 
of  years.  It  was  not  a  conclusion  drawn  from  set  premises  such  as  may  fall  to  the  lot 
of  one  who  flings  from  him  the  cup  of  life's  pleasure  after  tasting  of  its  bitterness. 
No;  it  sprang  from  the  soil  of  his  childhood,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  instinctive 
in  the  boy,  if  Abram  Ryan  had  not  shown  us  the  hand  that  sowed  the  seed  and  pre- 
pared the  harvest,  the  hand  of  his  mother. 

.     God   is   sweet 
My  mother  told  me  so, 
When  I  knelt  at  her  feet 
Long — so  long  ago; 
She  clasped  my  hand  in  hers. 
Ah,  me,  that  memory  stirs 
My  soul's   profoundest  deep — 
No  wonder  that  I  weep. 
She  clasped  my  hands  and  smiled — 
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Ah,  then  I  was  a  child, 

I  knew  not  harm, 

My  mother's  arm 

Was  hung  around  me;   and  I  felt 

That  when  I  knelt 

To  listen  to  my  mother's  prayer 

God  was  with  mother  there. 

And  thro'  my  years  of  woe 
Her  whispers  soft  and  sad  and  low 
And  sweet  as  angel's  song 
Have  floated  like  a  dream. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  under  the  influence  of  that  mother,  at  whose  feet,  later  on, 
he  laid  "the  garland  of  his  humble  rhymes,"  that  mother  who  guarded  as  well  as  led 
him,  no  wonder  that  after  an  early  training  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools 
at  Saint  Louis,  whither  his  parents  had  removed  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  the  home  of 
his  early  childhood,  and  after  the  necessary  preparatory  studies,  young  Ryan  entered 
the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  at  Niagara,  New  York,  and  reached  in  that  same  city  of 
Saint  Louis,  at  the  early  age  of  four  and  twenty,  the  only  goal  which,  to  his  mind,  was 
worth  aiming  at  and  striving  for,  the  sacred  priesthood.  He  has  revealed  to  us  in  lines 
unforgettable,  the  yearnings  of  his  young  consecrated  soul  on  the  day  of  his  ordination, 
his  joy  at  being  numbered  among  the  sentinels  that  mount  guard  before  the  Tabernacle 
of  the  King  of  Kings,  and  minister  to  their  Lord  in  His  temple. 

To  the  higher   shrine  of  Love  divine 

My  lowly  feet  have  trod. 
I  want  no  fame,  no  other  name 

Than  this — a  priest  of  God. 

And  this  he  was,  ladies  and  gentlemen — from  core  to  fibre,  every  inch  a  priest. 
This  he  was  above  all  else — 

My  name  is  nothing, 

And  my  songs  are  less — 
They  are  the  echoes 

Of  my  nothingness. 
The  poet  passes 

With  his  songs  away, 
The   priest  remains 
-    To  bless  the  world  and  pray. 

To  his  brother-priests  he  cried: 

Be  true  to  the  cassock  you  wear, 

'Tis  woven  of  labor  and  prayer 
Good  Friday's  shadows  are  in  it — 

But  back  of  the  shadows  sleeps  sunshine. 
So  wear  it  that  every  minute 

Its  darkness  may  shine  like  a  splendor 
On  the  sinful  and  woe-worn  and  weary — 

Taking  rank  among  those  to  whom  it  was  said,  "Go  teach  all  nations,  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature,"  Father  Ryan  judged  that  the  most  pressing,  the  most  sacred 
duty  of  his  vocation  was  to  break  the  bread  of  the  Word  to  those  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  feed.  The  effects  of  his  eloquence  are  in  the  history  of  this  country,  the 
history  of  the  North  and  South,  the  history  of  Boston  and  Montreal,  the  history  of 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Memphis,  Nashville,  the  history  of  every  city  where  he  lectured 
and  preached.  I  can  only  describe  it  as  I  heard  and  felt  it.  Calm  and  deliberate  at 
first,  it  soon  shot  forth  into  blazes  that  revealed  the  spell  of  the  power  which  held  the 
speaker  in  its  grasp,  and  seemed  to  move  people — as  he  himself  in  one  of  his  confiden- 
tial letters  expressed  it — as  the  wind  moves  trees.  He  had,  indeed,  a  very  marked 
mannerism,  but  was  saved  from  those  tricks  of  tongue  which  are  the  result  of  manner- 
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ism  in  the  orator,  not  only  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  hut  by  the  momentous  eternal 
concerns  which  called  forth  his  most  memorable  sermons.  With  an  intellect  impulsive 
with  superhuman  fervor,  an  imagination  lyrical  as  the  very  soul  of  poetry,  a  diction  of 
subtle  delicacy  and  gorgeous  wealth,  a  voice  magical  in  its  music,  Father  Ryan's  ora- 
tory may  not  be  thought  to  have  dared  the  loftiest  heights  and  gained  them,  but  the 
qualities  which  I  have  mentioned  imparted  to  his  utterances  a  richness  of  beauty  and 
elevation,  an  electricity  which,  as  I  remember,  darted  through  his  audience  in  flashes 
of  inspiration.  His  especially  was  a  pathos  which  was  not  simulated.  It  was  natural, 
it  was  in  the  man.  It  wrung  the  heart,  touched  it  in  every  nerve  where  agony  is  borne, 
searched  it  in  every  fold  where  the  smallest  drop  of  grief  can  be  concealed,  and  made 
his  eloquence  the  witchcraft  that  it  was,  unlike  any  which  I  have  ever  heard,  not  in 
power,  but  in  kind.  It  was  not  the  impetuous  eloquence  which  rises  above  the  storm 
and  plays  among  the  clouds;  it  was  not  so  much  the  eloquence  of  logic  as  that  of  en- 
chantment.    It  was  not  the  sword  of  Saul,  but  the  harp  of  David. 

And  after  all  has  been  said  of  his  success  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  the 
key  to  his  eloquence  was  the  key  to  his  silence,  the  unconditional  surrender  of  all 
that  he  was  to  the  service  of  God  and  of  troubled,  soul-sick  humanity.  Not  only  to  the 
world-wise  whose  hopes  all  anchored  on  this  narrow  planet,  but  to  those  even  who  are 
wont  to  look  beyond  it  into  the  realm  where  "dwelleth  the  heavenly  vision,"  such  un- 
reserved surrender  in  one  so  brilliant  as  was  Abram  Ryan,  may  seem  strange  and  in- 
comprehensible. 

Indeed,  when  we  review  his  career  as  a  whole,  we  are  tempted  to  ponder  over  what 
might  have  happened  what  he  might  have  accomplished,  had  he  engaged  in  a  field  far 
other  than  that  in  which  he  chose  to  labor,  what  greatness  he  might  have  achieved, 
what  heights  he  might  have  scaled,  what  profession  he'  might  have  adorned,  what 
honors  he  might  have  borne,  to  what  civic  uses  he  might  have  put  those  glorious  powers 
of  pen  and  speech  which  were  so  prodigally  his.  Would  not  his  eloquence,  forceful  and 
dazzling  as  we  knew  it  to  be  when  at  its  best,  have  been  more  effectually  displayed 
in  a  crowded  court  room,  defending  a  client  or  charging  an  adversary,  saving  a  life  or 
branding  a  culprit,  than  preaching  from  a  pulpit  the  trite  truths  of  the  Sunday's  gospel? 
Would  not  the  nation  have  held  out  to  onei  who  came  to  serve  her  interests  and  pro- 
mote her  welfare  with  such  intellectual  resources  as  Abram  Ryan  could  command,  such 
talents  as  he  could  wield,  any  distinction  on  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  set  his  heart? 
And  those  lightning  flashes  which  illumine  his  verses,  those  tongues  of  fire  which  shoot 
through  them,  would  they  not,  if  unconfined  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  priestly 
breast,  have  won  for  him  a  laureate's  fortune  and  fame?  Such  thoughts  may  have 
through  our  minds  as  we  saw  the  living  man,  spoke  to  him,  heard  him,  loved  him  and 
admired  him.  Such  thoughts  may  have  passed  through  our  minds  on  that  holy  Thurs- 
day in  1886,  when  the  South  rang  with  the  startling,  harrowing  intelligence  that  the 
sweetest  voice  that  ever  was  raised  in  behalf  of  faith  and  clime,  was  stilled  forever, 
that  Abram  Ryan  was  dead,  had  passed  away  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  a  Franciscan 
monastery  where  he  had  retired  for  an  eight  days'  retreat;  but  such  were  never  his 
thoughts,  neither  at  the  start  nor  at  the  finish.  It  is  true,  he  had  dreamed  dreams; 
what  gifted  youth  does  not?     True,  visions  of  earth  had  floated  before  him — 

"In  the  Temple  of  Fame,  I  will  write  mv  name, 

I  said — with  a  poet's  pen — 
And  I  will  wreathe  me  a  crown  of  rich  renown 

'Mid  earth's  immortal  men." 

But  though  these  visions  might  beckon,  they  could  not  lure,  and  shadows  of  the 
night,  they  melted  and  fled  before  the  light  of  God's  own  sunrise.  For,  with  the  Celtic 
blood  of  his  forefathers,  he  had  inherited  their  faith,  that  faith  which  had  challenged 
tortures,  and  laughed  at  death  in  yonder  Ireland,  which  Abram  Ryan  eulogized  in  tones 
as  vibrant  as  those  of  her  ancient  minstrels  and  primitive  bards,  and  that  faith  could 
have  blossomed  into  but  one  resolve,  could  have  matured  into  but  one  course,  the  re- 
solve which  he  formed,  the  course  which  he"  adopted — to  battle  under  his  Captain,' 
Christ,  beneath  the  standard  of  His  Cross.  How  valiantly  he  fought,  how  chivalrously 
he  dared,  you  know,  citizens  of  Mobile  who  beheld  him  in  the  terrible  epidemic  of  1878, 
hastening  through  your  deserted  streets  to  carry  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the 
stricken.     It  was  as  if  Father  Ryan  revelled  in  the  occasion  thus  offered  to  sacrifice 
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his  life  for  his  brother  man.  Spurning  danger,  he  went  where  few  dared  to  venture. 
Shielded,  by  the  talisman  of  his  trust  in  God,  and  of  his  love  for  God's  suffering  crea- 
tures, he  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  forsaken,  spoke  to  them  who  were  crossing  the 
border  land,  as  he  alone  could  speak,  of  the  blessed  hopes  that  would  be  fulfilled,  and 
closed  the  dead  eyes,  folded  the  dead  hands,  and  whispered  over  the  freshly  dug  grave 
a  last  benediction.  So  the  dreamer,  as  it  might  seem,  was  a  doer,  too  and  in  the  truer, 
nobler  sense  of  that  word;  a  doer  not  only  of  such  deeds  as  I  have  recalled,  that  win 
the  admiration  of  men  and  strike  them  with  wonder,  but  of  such  sweet  and  obscure 
deeds  of  zeal  and  devotion  as  escape  their  notice. 

For,  when,  in  1879,  from  the  Cathedral  where  he  swayed  multitudes  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  where  his  confessional  was  thronged  with  the  sin-wrecked  souls  that  drifted  on 
the  waves  of  mercy  at  his  feet,  he  passed  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  Abram  Ryan  bent  to  the  humble  duties  that  came  to  him 
those  great  and  unmatched  powers  which  had  made  him  a  celebrity  in  the  land.  There 
he  gathered  about  him  those  pure  young  souls,  the  "Children  of  Mary,"  and  spent  his 
afternoons  speaking  to  them  of  her  whom,  in  his  own  inimitable  style,  he  called  a 
"human  solo  in  Creation's  choir,"  Mary  of  Nazareth,  leaving  us  those  fervent  outpour- 
ings of  his  heart  in  the  pages  of  a  book  which  vie  in  strength  and  beauty  with  the 
loftiest  strains  of  his  matchless  poetry.  Hence  it  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  in  the 
honor  we  bestow  to-day  on  Father  Ryan,  we  do  homage  first  to  the  priest,  the  tireless 
worker  who  with  feeble  body  and  broken  health,  performed  in  behalf  of  souls  the  tasks 
from  which  men  of  stronger  moulds  would  have  shrunk;  the  self-spending  priest  who 
gave  to  others  all,  asking  in  return  only  "a  simple  little  prayer;"  the  priest  sublimely 
charitable  and  sublimely  brave,  who  passes  through  this  world  in  doing  good,  and  draw- 
ing all  men  to  the  knowledge  and  service  of  the  Master  whom  he  followed,  and  whose 
cause  he  had  sworn  to  champion. 

A  frivolous  world  may  look  with  indifference  upon  the  priest  whatever  be  his  sac- 
rifice and  self-denial.  It  may  look  even  in  scorn  upon  the  priest  with  his  surplice  and 
stole,  his  mass  and  prayers,  his  absolution  arid  sick-calls;  but  when  that  priest  is  a  poet 
also;  when  he  attunes  his  harp  to  accents  incomparable;  when  with  lip  like  Isaiah's 
touched  with  fire  from  the  altar,  he  pours  forth  the  rhythmic  strains  which  soothe  and 
stir,  then  the  world  listens,  in  spite  of  itself  it  must  listen,  and  crave  to  hear  more. 
So  those  who  cared  little  for  Abram  Ryan,  the  Catholic  priest,  took  Ryan  the  Bard  to 
their  hearts  and  held  him  there. 

These  "simple  songs,"  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which  have  thrilled  the  souls  of  thou- 
sands, would  never  have  been  published  if  a  young  lawyer  of  this  city,  now  a  star  in 
the  firmament  of  jurisprudence,  the  Honorable  Hannis  Taylor,  had  not  prevailed  upon 
his  poet  friend  to  collect  them  into  a  book.  With  the  generous  assistance  of  that  no- 
ble Catholic  gentleman,  the  lamented  John  L.  Rapier,  whose  presence  is  sadly  missed 
at  this  celebration  which  he  labored  to  prepare,  and  longed  to  see,  the  first  volume  is- 
sued from  the  press  of  the  Mobile  Register. 

It  was  a  revelation.  A  casket  of  glittering  diamonds  lay  open  before  us,  and  it  was 
hard  to  pick  the  most  perfect  specimen.  They  reflected  the  dyes  of  the  rainbow,  the 
iridescent  hues  of  the  bird's  wing,  the  shimmer  of  star  gleam,  the  foam  of  billows,  the 
solemnity  of  silence.  Abram  Ryan  became  to  us  the  interpreter  of  things  that  pass  the 
ken  of  the  ordinary  eye.  His  vision  pierced  the  veil  that  screens  the  unseen,  and  he 
gave  "exquisite  expression  to  exquisite  impressions."  Up  the  ladder  of  argent  moon- 
beams he  climbed  to  the  meadows  of  space,  and  roved  among  the  angels.  He  solved 
the  mystery  of  starlight  and  held  familiar  converse  with  the  clouds.  Then  back  to 
earth  he  came  and  in  his  "Sorrow  and  the  Flowers,"  he  communed  with  the  white  rose 
and  the  laurel  and  the  willow  branch  and  the  lily  and  the  violet  leaves  and  the  forget- 
me-nots.  He  loves  them  all,  but  with  a  love  that  never  loses  itself  in  nature-worship. 
He  sees  God  everywhere,  and  hears  the  glorious  anthem  which  the  material  world  for- 
ever raises  to  its  creator.  The  power  of  suggestiveness  evidenced  by  Father  Ryan's 
poetry  is  marvellous.  His  are  thoughts  crystallized  so  that  when  the  light  of  the 
reader's  intellect  plays  upon  them,  they  refract  and  scintillate  in  myriad  ways.  One 
never  wearies  of  them.  Some  new  beauty  is  found,  some  new  thought  revealed  at  every 
reading,  and  these  thoughts  are  woven  into  word  pictures  filled  with  exquisite  imagery. 
They  appeal  especially  to  those  who  toil  and  suffer,  the  thorn-crowned  and  cross-laden. 
These  as  they  read  find  themselves  mirrored  there.  "They  move  in  cathedral  glooms, 
by  dimly  lighted  altars,  with  processions  of  penitents  and  mourners  fading  away  into 
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the  darkness  to  the  wailing  chant  of  lamenting  choirs.  But  the  light  upon  the  gloom 
is  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  amid  sighs  and  tears,  over  farewells  and  crushed  happiness- 
es, Hope  sings  her  victorious  paeans." 

It  were  fruitless  to  compare  Abram  Ryan  with  those  to  whom  the  literary  world 
has  adjudged  the  palm  of  excellence.  He  never  made  poetry  his  profession,  as  did 
Tennyson,  Longfellow  and  Poe,  and  cared  not  to  share  their  laurels.  He  remained, 
from  first  to  last,  the  priest  to  whom  "souls  were  always  more  than  songs,"  and  neither 
competed  with  nor  envied  those  his  brother  bards  at  whose  shrine  the  world  worship- 
ped.   He  stood  alone,  and  knew  it. 

I  sing  with  a  voice  too  low 

To  be  heard  beyond  today, 
In  minor  keys  of  my  people's  woes, 

And  my  songs  pass  away. 
To-morrow  hears  them  not — 

To-morrow  belongs  to  fame; 
My  songs  like  the  bird's  will  be  forgot, 

And  forgotten  shall  be  my  name. 

<Jhild  of  genius.  Many  and  marvelous  were  your  gifts,  but  the  God  who  had  lav- 
ished them,  had  withheld  from  you  the  gift  of  prophecy.  The  grandest  song  may  depart 
betimes,  while  your  humble,  low-toned  rhymes,  the  rhymes  of  one  who  was  truly  the 
priest,  the  teacher,  the  inspirer  of  lofty  love  for  truth  and  duty,  will  echo  from  heart  to 
heart  unto  the  last  of  all  days,  breathing  as  they  go  that  perfume  of  religion  which  is 
their  surest  pledge  of  immortality.  But  mighty  and  tender  in  his  blameless  priesthood, 
mighty  and  tender  in  his  eloquence  and  poetry,  Abram  Ryan  was  no  less  mighty  and 
tender  in  his  patriotism.  You  have  heard  it  said,  you  still  hear  it — for  blatant  ignor- 
ance never  tires  of  ringing  infinite  changes  on  the  hackneyed  theme — that  in  the  heart 
of  the  priest  of  Rome,  love  of  country  is  dead.  Your  presence  here  today,  Mobilians 
of  all  creeds,  give  the  lie  once  more  to  such  vapid  vaporings. 

There  breathed  not  the  man  who  loved  his  country  more  than  Abram  Ryan  loved 
the  South.  The  priest  championed  the  cause  of  his  God,  the  patriot  the  cause  of  his 
country,  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  two  devotions  so  mingled  in  him,  were 
so  woven  into  the  texture  and  fibre  of  his  being  as  to  form  the  two  channels  into  which 
flowed  his  peerless  lyrics.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  attitude  of  the  Southern  States 
in  the  storm  and  stress  of  1861;  but  may  my  lips  be  sealed  forever  if,  at  any  time,  they 
should  forbear  to  say  that  when  a  whole  people  rise  in  sublime  protest  against  bayonet 
rule;  when  a  whole  people  in  no  transient  outburst  of  passion,  but  with  calm  and  cool 
resolve  stand  to  their  guns  to  repel  from  their  hearthstones  an  unscrupulous  invader; 
when  a  whole  people  for  four  years  submit  to  starvation  and  brave  death  for  princi- 
ples which  they  hold  sacred;  when  a  whole  people  shake  a  continent  and  the  world 
with  feats  of  endurance  and  daring  which  put  to  the  blush  the  most  heroic  achieve- 
ments emblazoned  in  the  proudest  records  of  nations;  then,  perish  the  hand  that  would 
point  in  scorn,  perish  the  tongue  that  would  hurl  condemnation. 

Statesmen  may  discuss,  jurists  may  expound,  but  never  will  they,  never  can  they, 
sunder  the  chain  which  riveted  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  binds  the  heart  of  man  to 
his  kindred  and  his  home,  and  on  that  chain  rests  stainless,  immortal,  the  cause  of  the 
South  in  the  dark  days  of  1861. 

In  Abram  Ryan  was  the  cause  incarnated.  When  with  the  guns  of  Sumpter,  the 
afflatus  of  war  blew  like  a  great  wind  on  men,  women  and  children;  when  its  sound 
mingled  with  the  solemn  peals  of  church  bells,  and  rose  with  the  words  of  the  preacher 
praying  for  light  and  guidance;  when  it  sighed  and  sobbed  in  the  voices  of  women  bid- 
ding farewell  to  their  loved  ones;  when  it  thundered  in  the  impassioned  appeals  of  ora- 
tors, whistled  in  the  streets,  stole  into  the  firesides,  lifted  the  gray  hairs  of  our  wise 
men  in  convention,  thrilled  through  college  halls,  and  rustled  the  leaves  of  the  student's 
book;  when  it  tore  the  tender  and  delicately  nurtured  youth  from  his  parents'  side,  the 
father  from  his  children,  the  husband  from  his  wife,  the  merchant  from  his  trade,  the 
lawyer  and  the  physician  from  their  profession,  and  sent  them  to  the  forefront  under 
the  folds  of  a  flag  whose  device  was  unknown  to  soldier  or  sailor  before,  but  whose 
every  flap  and  flutter  made  the  blood  bound  in  the  veins  of  our  boys  in  grey,  Abram 
Ryan  did  not  content  himself  with  standing  like  the  prophet  of  old  on  the  mountain 
top,  holding  out  two  supliant  hands  for  the  success  of  those  arms  whose  steel  was  aglow 
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with  the  light  of  justice  and  right,  the  "chasubled  soldier"  and  "sentinel  priest,"  he  went 
down  with  our  gleaming  grey  lines  into  the  thick  of  the  fray,  into  the  fields  of  blood. 
He  took  his  stand  in  the  battle-furrows,  and  whether  in  closed  ambulance  or  on  open 
field  amid  shot,  shell,  grape  and  canister,  shrived  the  wounded,  spoke  of  duty's  crown 
to  the  fallen,  and  made  pure  for  Heaven  and  the  land  of  unbroken  peace  the  parting 
spirits  of  our  valiant  dead.  Then  from  camp  Are  and  battle  line,  he  passed  to  the  wards 
of  a  hospital,  and  in  1862  we  find  him  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  ministering  with 
that  same  fearless,  self-forgetting  charity  to  our  imprisoned  knights  who  were  yield- 
ing in  scores  to  the  ravages  of  pestilence  and  disease  the  noble  lives  which  had  been 
spared  by  cannon  and  gun.  Being  one  of  those  whom  we  rarely  meet  along  the  centu- 
ries, whose  thoughts  make  melody  in  conception  and  which  coming  into  words  are 
born  into  song,  we  marvel  not  that  the  agonies  of  that  terrible  strife,  the  distress  and 
resignation  of  his  people  should  have  unsealed  fresh  fountains  of  poetry  within  him, 
bidden  them  break  their  bonds,  and  flood  our  wasted  land  with  those  streams  of  wierd 
and  plaintive  harmonies  that  will  bathe  the  earth's  remotest  shores  so  long  as  deeds  of 
valiance  and  chivalry  will  stir  the  souls  of  men. 

With  our  armed  men  had  come  a  whole  legion  of  singers.  Randall  of  Maryland, 
Timrod  of  South  Carolina,  Thompson  of  Virginia,  Flash  and  Requier  of  Alabama,  had 
sung  of  the  Stars  and  Bars,  but  the  hour  and  the  man  had  not  met  yet.  Bowed  under 
the  burden  of  her  calamities,  a  Niobe  of  nations,  a  Rachel  that  would  not  be  comforted, 
because  her  props  had  fallen,  her  sons  were  no  more  and  her  beauty  was  gone;  seated 
silent  and  in  sackcloth  amid  a  wilderness  of'tombs,  the  South  was  yearning  for  the 
sound  of  a  voice  that  would  speak  for  the  desolate  speechless,  speak  her  sorrows  and 
her  griefs  as  Homer  those  of  Troy  and  Jeremiah  those  of  Israel.  At  last  the  man  was 
found;  at  last  the  voice  was  heard.  It  sang  the  "March  of  the  Deathless  Dead."  Scarce- 
ly had  the  last  strains  trailed  away  into  silence  when  again  the  voice  rose,,  and  it  sang 
the  "Conquered  Banner." 

Furl  that  banner,  for  'tis  weary; 
Round  its  staff,  'tis  drooping  dreary; 
Furl  it,  fold  it,  it  is  best; 
For  there's  not  a  man  to  wave  it, 
And  there's  not  a  sword  to  save  it, 
And  there's  not  one  left  to  lave  it, 
In  the  blood  which  heroes  gave  it; 
And  its  foes  now  scorn  and  brave  it; 
Furl  it,  hide  it — let  it  rest. 

;:  ,'  '         •  ■'.•',         j 

Furl  that  banner,  softly,  slowly. 
Treat  it  gently — it  is  holy — 
For  it  droops  above  the  dead. 
Touch  it  not — unfold  it  never, 
Let  it  droop  there,  furled  forever 
For  its  people's  hopes  are  dead. 

All  heads  were  bowed  as  the  deep  pathos  of  that  mighty  hymn  drew  a  sob  from 
every  Southern  heart;  and  when  the  spell  was  broken,  and  our  people  turned  to  the 
shrine  whence  stole  the  sad  music,  they  knew  that  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  Catholic 
priest  whose  name  was  Abram  Ryan. 

Not  with  animus  or  revengeful  designs  have  I  awakened  the  slumbering  echoes  of 
half  a  century  ago.  Such  sentiments  would  not  commend  themselves  to  the  spirit  of 
him  who  though  he  had  seen  too  much  and  too  closely,  felt  too  keenly,  shared  too 
largely,  and  sympathized  too  deeply  ever  to  forget,  yet  had  trodden  too  long  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Divine  Crucified  not  to  have  learned  the  lesson  of  forgiveness.  Truth 
to  tell,  the  courage  of  his  convictions  did  not  permit  Abram  Ryan  to  take  at  once  the 
hand  that  held  the  scourge,  but  when  that  hand  was  stretched  out  to  us  in  help  and 
relief  in  the  hour  of  our  affliction — the  plague  of  1878 — he  grasped  it  in  friendship  and 
admiration.  He  took  down  again  the  harp  which  for  years  had  hung  on  the  weeping 
willow  of  his  beloved  South,  and  with  a  hand  that  had  not  lost  its  cunning,  and  a  heart 
that  had  not  lost  its  sacred  fire,  again  he  struck  its  glorious  chords,  and  drew  forth  the 
splendid  tones  of  his  grand  poem  "Reunited."     Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  re- 
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united.  At  Gettysburg,  but  a  few  days  ago,  the  blue  and  the  grey  have  proclaimed  in 
trumpet  tones  to  the  world  that  we  have  now  but  one  country — the  United  States  of 
America,  but  one  banner,  which  wins  respect  for  the  American  name,  through  field  and 
flood, — and  that  banner,  God  bless  it,  the  widely  waving  Stars  and  Stripes.  But  I 
could  not,  even  feebly,  have  praised  Abram  Ryan,  without  conjuring  the  tearful  image 
of  that  Confederacy  which  gave  the  priest  our  love  and  the  poet  his  glory. 

In  ending  this  imperfect  tribute — how  imperfect  no  one  feels  more  than  I — to  a 
truly  great  man,  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Monument 
Committee,  I  congratulate  you.  It  was  meet  that  this  city,  to  which  the  name  of  Father 
Ryan  imparts  charm  and  illustration,  should  set  the  most  grateful,  the  most  affectionate 
leaf  in  the  garland  with  which  the  South  has  bound  the  brow  of  her  gifted  son.  Other 
cities  praise  him  by  his  more  general  titles  to  fame  and  remembrance,  but  you,  citi- 
zens of  Mobile,  own  a  closer  title  to  Abram  Ryan.  An  emotion  more  personal  and  more 
fond  is  awakened  within  you  at  the  sound  of  his  magic  name.  The  very  air  of  your 
Gulf  City  breathes  and  burns  for  him.  You  are  among  the  scenes  where  thirteen  years 
of  his  life  were  spent.  You  stand  at  the  very  sources  of  his  sublime  inspiration.  The 
books  which  he  read,  the  pulpits  from  which  he  preached,  the  very  room  in  which  he 
studied  and  wrote  are  here — the  presbytery  of  Saint  Mary's — and  you  can,  at  any  time, 
call  up  from  their  habitations  the  spiritual  circles  by  which  he  was  girt  and  encom- 
passed. I  believe  that  I  express  your  sentiments  when  I  say  that  you  could  have 
wished  that  it  were  here  he  had  passed  from  the  eyes  of  men  to  take  on  immortality, 
but  the  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  all  end  and  of  all  beginning  had  decreed  otherwise.  We 
know  not  where  he  was  born,  but  we  know  where  he  was  buried — here.  In  death  he 
came  back  home;  in  death  Abraham  Ryan  came  back  to  Mobile  and  to  you.  And  you 
have  resolved  that  he  should  no  longer  lie  buried,  but  stand  glorified.  You  have  re- 
solved that  he  who  exalted  Lee  and  our  valiant  hosts,  should  himself  triumph  in  the 
public  homage  of  a  people's  loving  recognition;  that  he  who  enshrined  in  his  verse  the 
memory  of  our  heroes  in  grey,  should  himself  be  perpetuated  in  his  statue  raised  by 
your  own  hands.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Monument  Committee,  you  have 
resolved  that  from  this  square,  which  henceforth  is  to  bear  his  name,  Abraham  Ryan, 
the  priest,  orator  and  poet,  should,  by  night  and  day,  bless  the  scenes  of  his  spiritual 
ministrations  and  intellectual  labors,  and  Abram  Ryan,  the  patriot,  should,  by  night 
and  day,  shield  and  guard  and  protect  the  city,  and  the  country  of  his  heart's  unquench- 
able love,  Mobile  and  the  Southland.  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  you  may  well  look 
with  pride  on  the  completion  of  your  noble  task,  the  crowning  of  your  noble  efforts. 
From  hjs  home  among  the  blest,  the  poet-priest  thanks  you;  we  who  have  known  and 
loved  him,  thank  you,  and  the  whole  world  applauds  you. 


§?mor  Stut0t0n  ilflittttga 

FRANK  GILLESPIE,  '15. 

On  the  morning  of  September  the  third,  some  hundred  odd  youths  came 
down  a  brick  walk.  Their  brains  were  filled  with  a  jumble  of  thoughts  of 
the  last  three  months  and  a  dread  of  the  next  nine  months'  work.  Some 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  while  others  bore  up  manfully  as  they  faced  the 
coming  ordeal.  Alien  eyes  would  have  imagined  that  it  was  a  mammoth 
funeral  cortege,  but  on  close  observation  they  could  have  perceived  that  they 
were  only  students  returning  to  college  to  resume  their  studies.  Many  and 
diverse  were  the  specimens  of  young  manhood  that  made  up  the  mournful 
procession — little,  big  and  medium,  fat  and  thin,  blonds  and  brunettes, 
studious  and  frivolous,  weak  and  strong,  and  in  fact  every  phase  of  character, 
feature,  size  and  shape,  and  they  all  go  to  make  up  the  student  body  of  pic- 
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turesque  Spring  Hall.  They  continued  their  journey  up  to  the  main  building. 
Upon  entering  this  edifice  their  eyes  were  blinded  by  the  brilliance  of  the 
corridor.  It  had  undergone  quite  a  transformation,  and  tessalated  flooring 
and  white  walls  blended  into  a  pleasing  combination.  Great  Scott!  The 
Treasurer  has  gone!  Good-bye  carfare  and  peanuts! — But  wait  a  minute — 
the  Treasurer  has  only  moved  to  the  other  corner.  Glory  be !  Peeping  into  the 
eld  treasurer's  office  we  saw  another  change.  Mahogany  furniture,  soft- 
tinted  walls  and  well  arranged  pictures  made  it  look  quite  sumptuous.  Who's 
is  it?  Why,  the  President's,  you  boob.  Can't  you  read?  So  it  is,  and  at  last 
he  has  got  a  "sanctum  sanctorum"  that  is  worthy  of  his  ability.  The  Vice- 
President  is  still  keeping  open  the  old  place  of  business,  and  he  greets  us  with 
a  hearty  welcome.  Once  in  the  yard  we  are  met  by  Mr.  Hynes,  our  Prefect, 
and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  things  are  almost  as  we  left  them,  and  that  the 
changes  are  all  for  the  best.  The  library's  new  books  and  periodicals,  and 
the  recovering  of  the  tables  in  the  pool  room  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  book- 
worms and  the  sharks.  After  the  first  glimpse  of  the  yard  every  one  feels  at 
home  once  again  and  the  scholastic  year  has  started. 

Joe  Cassidy  and  Chris  Timothy  are  managing  the  store  for  Mr.  Hynes, 
and  they  are  doing  a  ripping  business.  Byrnes,  Meyer  and  Pertiut  have 
opened  an  emporium  of  muscular  development  in  the  gymnasium.  It  is  get- 
ting very  trite  to  mention  Joe  Berthelot  and  the  library  in  the  same  sentence, 
but  the  case  is  such  that  we  are  bound  to  record  that  Joseph  is  the  president 
of  that  establishment.  For  his  faithful  minions  he  has  drafted  Nick  Long, 
Broun  and  Douglas.  The  latter  lends  the  atmosphere  of  a  hotel  lobby  to  the 
reading  room.  In  the  study  hall,  Messrs.  Sheridan,  Ball  and  L.  Provosty 
preside,  and  it  must  be  said  that  they  try  to  impart  a  home-like  air  to  it's 
sacred  precincts.  The  billiard  room  membership  has  increased  over  a  hundred 
per  cent.,  and  the  proprietor's  proxies  are  Manning  McPhillips,  Archie  Grefer 
and  Ed.  Ball.  (Don't  thnk  that  we  are  trying  to  rob  the  Immortal  William 
of  his  well-earned  laurels  as  a  punster  by  putting  Bali  in  the  billiard  room. 
It's  a  fac'!).  We  are  overjoyed  to  state  that  Ducote  and  Kelly  are  the  readers 
in  church,  and  Provosty  and  Joe  Cassidy  say  the  prayers.  As  benefactors  to 
the  students  we  especially  mention  Perfuit,  Henderson,  Jas.  Cassidy,  and 
Gunby  Gibbons.  The  two  former  regularly  bring  us  our  bread,  while  Cork 
and  Soapie  dispense  sweetness  in  the  shape  of  molasses.  Mr.  Hynes,  after 
mature  deliberation,  selected  Hercules  Daly  and  Joe  0 'Grady  to  tow  the 
ranks.  George  Dubuisson  and  Jas.  Cassidy  are  some  electricians,  the  former 
tends  to  the  chapel  and  Jim  takes  care  of  the  yard.  In  our  mad  ramble 
through  this  catalogue  of  officers  we  almost  overlooked  Chas.  Nelson,  our 
up-to-the-minute  and  accurate  bell  ringer.  In  the  Sodality  the  election  re- 
turns gave  Joe  Cassidy  prefect.     Howard  Sheridan  and  Chris  Timothy  tied 
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for  first  assistant,  and  the  offices  of  first  and  second  assistants  are  held  by 
them.  Manning  McPhillips  was  chosen  secretary.  Joe  Berthelot  and  James 
Cassidy  are  sacristans. 

No  other  officers  have  been  appointed  as  yet.  They  are  looking  for  a 
good  organist,  and  applications  may  be  turned  in  to  the  Prefect  at  once. 
Father  McLaughlin  has  replaced  Father  Guyol  as  director,  and  his  talks  on 
Thursday  mornings  are  enjoyable  and  instructive  to  all.  The  Tennis  Club  is 
a  new  departure,  fostered  by  Leo  Jagoe  and  Pembroke  Brawner.  This  asso- 
ciation is  composed  of  a  few  devotees  of  the  ancient  game  who  have  joined 
their  interests  in  crder  to  keep  the  courts'  in  good  condition.  So  far  they 
have  secured  a  new  net  and  are  having  the  north  court  remodeled.  It  will,  if 
the  weather  is  propitious,  be  ready  the  first  of  October.  Howard  Sheridan 
and  Howard  Kelly  have  again  been  elected  cheering  leaders,  and  they  have 
made  public  their  intentions  of  whooping  'em  up  this  year.  Sherry  has  just 
informed  us  that  he  has  put  in  an  order  for  a  four-foot  megaphone  and  plenty 
of  spirit.  The  other,  Howard,  as  all  who  know  him  are  aware,  can  be  relied 
on  to  make  a  big  noise  himself,  and  make  others  follow  his  example.  This 
enterprise  ought  to  succeed — must  succeed — and  with  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  student  body  will  succeed.  This  item  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  new 
choir.  Many  new  voices  have  been  discovered,  and  with  the  old  stand-bys, 
ought  to  do  credit  to  Father  Nowlan's  tutorage.  The  advent  of  Mr.  Cavey  as 
Assistant  Prefect  gives'  us  this  year  the  former  little  yard  team.  We  welcome 
them  and  feel  confident  that  a  pleasant  year  lies  before  us. 

■3F  ■at*  *  -if 

As  we  go  to  press  (it's  sure  funny  how  we  always  find  out  something  as' 
we  go  to  press),  we  find  that  all  college  course  classes  have  elected  their  of- 
ficers', and  thinking  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  one,  we  dare  to  print 
the  results.  The  Seniors  have  chosen  as  their  president,  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Cassidy,  and  Mr.  Richard  Ducote  as  vice-president.  Secretary  and  treasurer 
is  Mr.  R.  H.  Sheridan.  The  Superior  and  Junior,  realizing  the  worth  of 
Springhillian  editors',  have  chosen  their  officers  from  that  select  body.  T. 
H.  Kelly  is  president  of  the  B.  S.,  and  his  subordinates  are  Chris.  S.  Timothy, 
vice-president,  and  Manning  McPhillips  secretary  and  treasurer.  Jas.  Cassidy 
will  pilot  the  Junior  ship  of  state,  and  Frank  Gillespie  is  vice-president.  Ray- 
mond J.  Bork  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  Joe  0 'Grady  was  elected  president 
of  Intermediate,  John  Van  Hueval,  "Vip.,"  Pembroke  Brawner,  secretary, 
and  Henry  Daly  will  hold  the  money  bags.  For  Sophomore,  Leslie  Cassidy, 
A.  Provosty  and  Henry  Pertuit  rank  in  the  other  named.  After  the  Fresh- 
men had  cast  their  ballots  it  was  found  that  Rupert  Touart  was  president, 
Louis  Mackin  vice-president,  and  Tom  Keane  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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3luttt0r  itmsntt  Slotting 

CARTER  LYNCH,  '17. 

A  visitor,  entering  the  yard  during  one  of  the  first  days',  would  certainly 
have  to  look  out  for  the  safety  of  his  head,  for  at  that  time,  when  the  tem- 
perature was  too  high  for  thoughts  of  the  gridiron,  baseballs  were  flying  from 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  and  all  the  other  points  of  the  compass.  Many 
scrub  games  have  been  played,  in  which  each  player  donated  a  nickle,  and  the 
winning  team  got  a  case  of  "pop."  "What  did  the  losers  get?  Ha!  Ha!  They 
got  a  drink  of  water.  On  the  first  Thursday  of  the  year,  a  team  composed 
mostly  of  last  year's  First  Leaguers  was  defeated  by  an  aggregation  of  Big 
Yarders  by  the  score  of  6-3.  "Sis"  Keane,  our  star  twirler,  did  some  remark- 
ably steady  work  on  the  mound — only  three  men  an  inning  took  a  walk — but 
we  forgive  him  this,  as  he  hasn't  been  practicing  for  some  days.  The  Gym 
is  now  in  full  swing  under  the  able  command  of  Capt.  Wunderlich,  of  pugilis- 
tic fame.  On  close  inspection  an  observant  person  might  discern  a  dent  in 
the  floor  of  the  aforesaid  Gym,  caused  by  sudden  contact  wifli  the  head  of 
General  S.  J.  Mosquito.  S.  J.  should  be  more  considerate  of  the  floor.  Ab- 
bott, hailing  from  Birmingham,  'way  off  in  the  wilds  of  Alabama,  is  taking 
care  of  the  billiard  room  this  year,  with  the  able  assistance  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zen, Red  Gilmore.  The  Store  is,  as  it  ever  was,  the  center  of  attraction,  and 
Keane  and  Trapedz  Martin  are  kept  on  the  run  in  answer  to  the  calls  for 
Fosko  and  Oreos,  yelled  at  them  by  various  youths  trying  to  separate  them- 
selves from  their  pocket  money.  On  Thursday,  Sept.  11th,  several  young 
hopefuls,  namely,  Keoughan,  Pierce,  Ratterman,  Waguespack,  Timothy  and 
McCarthy,  changed  their  headquarters  into  the  Big  Yard.  They  found  the 
Little  Yard  too  small  for  them.    We  wish  them  good  luck! 

Wandering  down  toward  the  shore  of  the  lake  at  bathing 
time,  we  notice  many  unfamiliar  forms  among  those  diving  and 
swimming  in  the  cool  water.  Most  notable  is  Gopher,  of  Victoria, 
our  premier  exponent  of  mechanical  drawing  and  champion  long- 
distance swimmer.  Gopher  made  a  record  of  twenty  feet  the  other  day. 
Next  in  prominence  is  Dickie  Bird,  the  Lookout  Mountain  canary,  who  won- 
dered why  everybody  laughed  the  first  day  when  he  jumped  in  before  the 
whistle.  By  the  way,  Dickie  Bird  shows  remarkable  baseball  talent,  and  some 
of  the  First  League  stars  had  better  look  out  for  their  laurels.  The  band, 
considered  from  a  noise-making  standpoint,  is  about  the  best  ever.  Some  of 
the  members  are  developing  remarkable  lung  power.  But  the  season  is  early 
yet.  We  are  sure  that  they  will  be  able  to  train  up  to  perfect  team  work 
under  the  able  instruction  of  Prof.  Suffich  and  Mr.  de  Monsabert,  S.  J.   Speak- 
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ing  of  baseball  stars,  reminds  us  of  Clardy,  the  Alabama  Candy  Kid,  who  bids 
fair  to  be  among  the  first  in  the  baseball  firmament.  Candy's  batting  average 
is  1,000,  while  his  fielding  is  superb. 

On  taking  a  glance  over  our  football  possibilities  and  probabili- 
ties, we  notice  the  fact  that  all  the  members  of  last  season's 
Varsity  have  crossed  the  boundary  and  made  their  abode  in  the  Big 
Yard,  but  you  never  can  tell  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  if  everybody  will 
come  out  and  try,  we  may  be  able  to  get  together  a  bunch  of  players  that  will 
make  the  1912  squad  look  like  a  lot  of  rheumatics.  Toot !  Toot !  Anyway,  we 
can  have  a  good  team,  and  although  the  foregoing  statement  is  merely  a  fig- 
ure of  speech,  still,  as  we  before  remarked,  you  never  can  tell,  and  it  won't 
hurt  anybody  to  hope  for  the  best.  A  goodly  number  are  trying  out.  Among 
the  most  likely  to  represent  the  Junior  Varsity  are  Keane,  Gremillion,  Mackin, 
Hastings,  Martin,  Abbott,  Dorn,  Ferlita,  Chalin,  Wunderlich,  Hickey,  Chopin, 
Hewes,  Mayer  and  others.  The  elections  for  officers  in  the  Junior  Sodality 
was  held  lately.  Keane  was  chosen  president,  with  Dorn  and  Chenevert  to 
assist  him.    The  office  of  secretary  fell  to  Mayer. 


(Printed  by  Request  of  the  Kelcasgie  Club.) 

Back  to  the  primeval  woodlands,  once  again  residing  near  the  purling, 
eternal  source  of  crystal  water  that  feeds  thy  babbling  brooks,  0  Fair  Spring 
Hill,  thrown  ruthlessly  among  thine  wild  luxuriant  profusion  of  flowers, 
abiding  in  the  shade  of  thy  towering  pines  and  moss-festooned  oaks,  back 
once  again  in  your  far-famed  classic  halls  of  learning  and  rich  legendary  lore, 
breathing  the  sweet  perfumed  odors  that  crowd  your  capricious  breezes,  and 
finally  back  to  the  campus  where  young  American  life  fairly  teems,  do  I  dis- 
cover myself.  In  other  words,  to  drop  the  garb  of  the  prosaic  doggerel 
rhymster,  I  am  located  at  Spring  Hill  College — Spring  Hill — Mobile  Co.,  Ala- 
bama. But  why  all  of  this  introduction  ?  Ah !  my  gentle  perusers,  'tis  a  deli- 
cate subject  that  I  am  approaching,  and  I  must  needs  take  care  and  not  leap 
pell-mell  into  it,  as  there  are  combustible .  materials  contained  therein  that 
would  explode  and  blow  this  beautiful  magazine  in  twain  if  too  much  friction 
suddenly  occur.  That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  behind  the  above  maze  of 
words.  Another  excuse  I  advance  for  my  superfluous  use  of  flowery  language 
is  because  I  have  just  arrived  from  foreign  parts,  where  I  pursued  a  three 
months'  botanical  course,  the  effect  of  which  causes  me  to  use  many  exquisite 
expressions  after  meals  (I  have  just  finished  supper).  But  I  am  now  arriving 
on  an  Opelousas  special — (slow  work!)  at  the  essential  point  of  this  dispute. 
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The  title  of  my  extemporaneous  oration  will  be  "The  Molecular  Motions  of 
Spring  Hill's  Exclusive  Set  at  the  Seashore."  The  facts  have  been  related 
by  Mr.  Hercules  Parrot,  of  The  Daly  Newspaper,  an  expert  detail  reporter. 
He  was  sent  down  to  the  scene  of  action  to  cover  all  the  accidents,  funerals, 
dances,  etc.,  and  succeeded  in  covering  everything  but  the  Big  Boob's  feet. 

The  story  runs:  Senor  Tomato  Yelleko,  ex-Spanish  consul,  of  Fernan- 
dina,  a  large  city  down  by  the  sounding  sea  on  the  northeast  Florida  coast,  a 
place  crowded  with  romance  and  interesting  specimens  of  humanity,  issued 
invitations  to  several  of  his  old  college  pals  to  visit  him.  The  invitations  is- 
sued read  as  follows: 

The  Home  of  Fosko, 

July   1,    1913. 

Condescending  to  eliminate  all  question  of  social  equality,  I  am  consider- 
ing myself  overkind  in  asking  you  to  present  yourself  at  my  villa,  "The  Home 
of  Fosko,"  for  a  stay  of  not  less  than  three  months,  as  my  guests;  the  only 
consideration  between  us  being  that  you,  in  return  for  my  beneficence,  shine 
my  shoes,  press  my  clothes,  answer  the  door-bell,  wash  the  wooden  dishes,  cut 
the  wood,  scrub  the  floors,  lend  me  you  best  clothes  if  my  own  get  soiled, 
and  do  just  a  few  other  odd  jobs  as  cutting  the  grass,  painting  a  few  out- 
houses, and  so  forth.  Please  bring  your  own  food  and  beds,  if  possible.  I 
will  expect  you  to  be  here  by  the  Fourth  of  July. 

(Signed.)  TOMATO. 

Needless  to  say  they  all  bit  ravenously  at  the  proffered  bait,  and  soon 
Senor  was  literally  deluged  with  telegrams  of  acceptance.  Admiral  Ronigut 
steamed  out  of  Chattanooga  harbor  on  his  big  ship,  Macaroni,  and  sailed 
down  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  tied  a  string  to  one  of 
the  skyscrapers  and  pulled  it,  thereby  bringing  his  boat  to  a  halt.  Mr.  Moon 
Ricardo  was  on  the  pier  to  meet  the  Admiral  and,  after  calling  each  other 
some  unpleasant  names,  they  steamed  up  the  canal  to  the  Springhillians'  Rest 
Haven,  run  and  owned  by  Uncle  Josh  Owens,  a  retired  street-car  engineer. 
After  a  few  pretzels  and  a  glass  of  milk,  the  three  gentlemen  moved  up  the 
street,  where  Mr.  Lay  Douks,  from  New  Way,  accepted  the  Admiral's  invita- 
tion to  ride  with  him  on  his  liner  to  Fernandina  as  steward.  Late  that  night 
the  trio  sailed  down  the  harbor  singing,  "Sailing,  sailing  over  the  deep  blue 
sea,  coming  nearer,  my  Fosko,  all  the  time,  to  thee."  The  next  port  that  the 
Admiral  steered  his  ship  into  was  "Over  the  Bay."  Only  fifteen  minutes 
were  wasted  here — just  long  enough  for  Dutch  Vanley,  the  Big  Boob's 
brother,  Abe  Murrio,  the  gentleman  of  questionable  color,  Crabby  Mac  and 
his  twin  brother,  Grounder,  and  Cos  Ball — Oh,  yes!  and  Massa  Drew,  who 
graduated  in  '71,  also  got  on.  They  tried  to  put  Little  Jimmie,  the  Abnormal 
Boob,  aboard,  but  the  ship  began  to  go  under  at  its  waist  line,  so  the  Admiral 
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had  to  put  him  off.  Dutch  nailed  him  up  in  a  side-door  Pullman  and  had  it 
checked  through  to  Fernandina. 

During  the  trip,  through  the  direful  effects  of  a  nauseating 
physical  sensation,  called  by  the  hoi  polloi,  seasickness,  the  Admiral, 
who  is  inclined  to  be  extremely  corpulent,  lost  his  extraordinary 
tendency  towards  obesity.  As  the  ship  ploughed  its  way  through  the  splash- 
ing green  billows  of  the  Gulf,  a  strange,  yet  peculiarly  familiar  object  was 
seen  floating,  or  rather  wobbling  along  the  foam-crested  ocean  ripples.  On 
close  inspection  the  thing  was  discovered  to  be  Cork  Gibson.  A  large  placard 
"I  am  Gunby  Gibson,  called  Cork  for  short,  bound  for  Fernandina,"  was  at- 
tached to  him,  for  fear  he  would  forget  his  name  and  destination.  A  large 
rope  was  lowered  to  him,  but  the  Admiral  wouldn't  let  the  Cork  aboard.  He 
was  towed  to  port. 

Senor  Tomato  met  the  party  in  his  yacht  (a  good-sized  row-boat)  and  led 
them  up  to  the  dock.  A  flat  car  had  been  arranged  to  carry  the  crowd  down 
to  Senor 's  villa  by  the  sea,  and  after  putting  in  his  supply  of  macaroni, 
Ronie  gave  his  official  order  to  proceed,  but  the  Cork  demurred.  He  said 
he  had  to  wait  on  the  next  tide  to  bring  in  his  hammock  and  pillow,  for  un- 
luckily they  had  got  beyond  his  grasp  during  the  oceanic  voyage. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  beach  they  had  a  peanut  party,  the  one  finding 
the  most  peanuts  was  treated  to  a  supper.  Abe  Murrio  didn't  have  to  stoop 
to  pick  'em  up,  so  he  won.  Admiral  Ronie  was  forced  to  eat  his  usual  repast 
of  macaroni,  thus  causing  his  obesity  to  become  prominent  once  again.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  Tomato  and  Ape  dined  the  other  fellows  "rolled  the  bones" 
to  see  which  one  of  them  would  sleep  in  a  bed  (the  only  one  in  the  villa  ex- 
cept Senor 's).  Dutch  won.  But  old  man  Massa  Drew  whined  and  cried  so 
piteously  that  he  was  allowed  to  sleep  in  it,  and  Dutch  borrowed  a  pillow 
from  the  Infallible  Cork  and  slept  on  the  floor.  Cork  was  forced  to  sleep 
under  the  house.  Grounder  burrowed  a  sleeping  apartment  in  the  side  of  a 
sand  hill.  Crabby  fell  asleep  in  a  chair  and  woke  up  in  the  morning  to  find 
his  watch  and  longerette  gone.  Lay  Douks  went  fishing  with  Cork  for  his 
hammock.  About  five  o'clock  all  hands  rose  and  were  treated  to  a  shower  of 
corn-flakes,  salt  water,  beans  and  pasteboard.  Breakfast  was  being  served  to 
the  boys  by  Nigger  Murrio,  who  had  been  unanimously  elected  head-waiter, 
when  an  awful  noise  was  heard  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  railroad 
tracks,  and  everybody  moved  but  Dutch.  He  knew  what  it  was.  A  big  box- 
car was  waiting  on  the  side-track,  and  from  it  came  some  terrible,  blood-curd- 
ling shrieks  and  roars.  "The  Big  Boob,"  they  all  echoed  in  one  voice.  The 
Boob  it  was ;  one  of  his  fists  had  got  jammed  in  a  nine  by  eighteen  hole,  and 
it  took  forty-five  minutes  to  extract  it  with  a  sledge  hammer.  Mr.  Soapie 
Macon  arrived  later  in  the  day,  carrying  a  folding-cot  and  carrying  in  'his 
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hand  a  bucket  of  sour  pickles.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Jewel  Hebru,  his  little 
brother,  was  noted,  and  inquiries  regarding  him  discovered  that  he  would 
arrive  in  his  trunk.  The  trunk  came,  and  the  Jewel  in  it  about  twelve 
o'clock;  he  was  not  let  out  until  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Boone  Haberdasher, 
the  noted  vocalist,  was  expected  from  New  York  on  a  hand-car,  so  the  bunch 
walked  seven  miles  to  meet  him.  Jewel  wouldn't  pay  his  fare  on  the  flat-car, 
so  he  was  forced  to  walk,  and  so  all  walked  with  him.  Habey  arrived,  and 
incidentally  he  wore  a  pink  derby  and  twirled  an  old  rose  umbrella  in  his  be- 
jeweled  fingers.  Only  three  more  gentlemen  were  needed  to  fill  out  the  table. 
Uncle  Wrinkle  Sheridan  and  his  friend,  Floss  Gilpie,  were  due  to  drive  up 
in  a  hack  that  afternoon.  Many  young  ladies  had  arrived  since  Habey.  The 
ladies  were  delighted  when  they  heard  of  Wrinkle's  coming.  "Oh!  we  shall 
make  him  worry,  get  a  wrinkle  on  his  forehead  and  use  it  for  a  washboard  to 
launder  our  handkerchiefs,"  said  they.  He  drove  up  in  Hack  No.  23,  from 
Macon  at  4  :30.  J  0  M 

The  next  day  Dr.  George  Duby,  (so-called)  arrived,  but  on 
the  following  night  Detec  Burnside,  who  had  been,  on  the  Trail  of  the  Por  Co 
Pine,  discovered  the  person  assuming  Dr.  Duby's  name  to  be  an  im- 
poster,  Nosnel  by  name,  from  Hogansville,  Ala.  He  was  immediately  given  a 
three  months'  sentence  in  the  pen.  Now,  that  all  the  guests  had  arrived, 
Senor  was  literally  at  a  loss  how  to  start  off  the  entertainment.  All  the  young 
ladies  wanted  to  play  tennis,  but  as  Fernanclina  only  boasted  of  one  court,  a 
grand  hair-pulling  contest  ensued,  which  furnished  entertainment  for  the  boys 
and  ruffled  feelings  for  the  girls.  Crabby  Mac  suggested  tlhat  all  go  crab- 
bing, but  just  at  that  moment  Raymond  Insecta  came  up  the  beach  on  a 
bicycle,  accompanied  by  Joe  Grades.  Joe  suggested  hand-ball  as  the  very 
thing  to  pass  away  the  dull  hours  of  the  morning.  Everybody  demurred  at 
this.  He  escaped,  as  this  was  his  first  offense.  In  the  end  it  was  decided 
that  the  whole  party  should  take  a  ride.  Uncle  Wrinks  cheerfully  offered  the 
use  of  his  hacks.  Senor  gave  orders  that  they  should  all  meet  at  High  Point 
Cottage,  fifteen  miles  away.  Everyone  agreed,  and  the  bunch  started.  At 
the  appointed  hour  two  hacks  rolled  up  in  front  of  a  cottage  with  this  sign 
painted  in  bold-face  letters  over  the  door:  "This  is  High  Point  Cottage.  Wel- 
come!" Remember,  I  said  two  hacks.  But  three  left  Fosko  Castle.  Some- 
thing has  gone  amiss.  Detec  Burnside  was  again  put  on  the  trail.  He  finally 
succeeded  in  locating  the  third  hack,  which  was  conveying  the  party  from 
Over  The  Bay.  In  the  meantime  the  rolling  waves  deposited  a  small,  bulky 
package  on  the  shore,  which  proved  to  be  Honey  Boy  Dolsey.  He  arose  and, 
after  bowing  and  scraping  around  a  few  moments  in  acknowledgement  of  the 
applause,  rendered  a  little  selection  on  the  violin  which  he  produced  from  his 
vest  pocket.    By  this  time  the  other  crew  arrived  at  the  scene.     Detec  led  the 
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bunch,  followed  by  Nigger  Murrio,  who  was  having  a  single-handed  combat 
with  a  fiddler  crab  that  had  been  attracted  from  its  hole  by  Nigger's  toe. 
He  almost  ran  over  the  Boob,  who  was  pulling  the  rest  of  the  expedition  in  one 
of  Aunt  Lucy  Carnegie's  phaetons,  which  had  been  borrowed  by  the  Dutch- 
man when  Uncle  Wrink's  hack  No.  24  had  broken  down.  This  calamity  was 
caused  by  the  Boob,  who  jumped  high  in  air  and  ker-flopped  down,  breaking 
both  the  axles,  when  a  mosquito  thrust  its  sting  through  his  elephantine  epi- 
dermis. 

After  arriving  at  the  Bungalow  of  Exalted  Existence  the  contingent  en- 
joyed a  series  of  bear-fights,  several  darning  needle  duels  and  then  a  repast 
consisting  of  fried  whiffinpoufs,  not  to  say  an  exciting  ping-pong  contest  be- 
tween Meevey  and  Lopey  for  the  championship  of  the  Zu-Zu  Islands.  The 
match  was  declared  a  draw  by  Commodore  Ronie,  who  acted  as  official 
umpire.  Then  the  dances  were  pulled  off,  and  everybody  moved  around  the 
gilded  ball-room,  tripping  the  light  fantastic  toe.  Among  the  new  dances  that 
were  performed  was  the  Kitchen  Sink.  The  Fish  Walk  and  the  Cork  Wobble 
were  also  popular.  At  this  juncture  of  the  entertainment  an  awful  shriek 
was  heard  to  issue  from  the  corner  of  the  room.  Immediately  ensued  a  death- 
like stillness,  as  silent  as  the  Sherry  Brothers  arguing  in  study  hall.  It  was 
so  quiet  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop — a  coupling  pin.  Sherry  sallied 
forth  from  a  secluded  nook  where  he  was  discussing  fashions  and  essayed  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  excitement.  He  forged  his  way  through  the  crowd 
and  found  Habey  surrounded  by  half  the  company  and  describing  the  stars  he 
saw  in  the  gym  last  year.  At  a  quarter  past  morning  the  ball  was  ended  by 
Sherry's  command.  And  the  whole  company  trooped  merrily  to  the  waiting 
vehicles. 

As  the  bunch  stepped  out  upon  the  portico  they  were  whelmed  over 
to  see  as  pilot  of  the  sea-going  Victoria  (note  the  play  on  the  word  Victoria), 
which  was  to  convey  them  home,  Smokey  Woodie.  He  was  accompanied  by 
several  tars  which  he  had  recruited  from  Nutz-Ganda's  revolutionary  forces. 
The  party  evinced  much  joy  at  seeing  their  old  pal,  and  as  a  token  of  their 
affection  they  gave  him  a  black  eye  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs.  Woodie  hid 
his  chagrin  at  this  slight  inconvenience  and  ordered  the  mate  Brrr  Bzzzz 
Duggie,  to  let  down  the  gang  plank,  and  the  journey  began.  The  ladies  oc- 
cupied the  outside  of  the  landau  and  Sir  James,  the  Boob,  filled  the  tonga. 
Upon  arriving  at  Fosko  Castle  we  were  startled  to  see  the  Boob  crawl  from 
beneath  the  tonga  in  an  overheated  and  breathless  condition.  We  inquired 
the  reason  for  this,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  rested  his  pedal  extremities  on 
the  floor  of  the  tonga,  which  gave  way,  and  he  had  to  trot  the  whole  way 
home.  He  was  revived  with  a  cold  Foskie  and  we  dispersed  to  our  downy 
couches  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  (or  is  it  Morpheus'?) 
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Bright  and  early  the  next  morn  we  arose  and  the  coterie  donned  their  Pull- 
man porter  uniforms  to  go  yachting,  for  the  programme  of  the  day  included  an 
oceanic  voyage  to  St.  Simon's  Island.  Senor  had  taken  the  trouble  to  charter 
the  liner,  Annie,  so  all  worry  was  eliminated.  The  whistle  rang,  the  bell  blew, 
the  gang  plank  rasped  and  the  propellers  of  the  leviathan  churned  the  sky- 
blue  waters  of  beautiful  Fernandina  harbor  into  bricks  of  green  ice-cream. 
About  three  leagues  past  the  light-ship  the  steamer  listed  violently  to  twelve 
and  a  half  degrees  past  Zenith  as  Commodore  Ronie  rushed  to  the  bulwarks' 
to  feed  the  fishes  with  their  light  luncheon  of  macaroni.  The  ship  returned 
gradually  to  its  normal  sitting,  and  the  voyage  was  resumed.  Going  down  be- 
low into  the  hold  we  found  the  Mechanical  Men  acting  in  the  capacity  of  twin 
turbines.  The  company  was  glad  to  see  them,  and  as  in  Woodie's  case,  they 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  presenting  them  with  a  trifling  remem- 
brance in  the  shape  of  a  belaying  pin  behind  their  respective  organs  of  hear- 
ing. This  naturally  put  the  good  ship  on  the  blink.  Undaunted  by  this  set- 
back, Commodore  Ronigut  descended  from  the  poop  and  delivered  a  forensic 
effusion.  He  stepped  overboard  and  drank  a  path  to  the  island,  while  the 
passengers  followed  in  his  footsteps.  'Twas  a  gallant  sight  to  see  this  arma- 
ment as  they  marched  upon  the  white  sea  strand  by  the  Hotel  Bellevue.  The 
winter  population  of  the  resort  was  down  to  see  them,  and  he  was  suffering 
from  a  slight  attack  of  Au  Chateau  De  Roeulx.  Noodle  soup  was  served  in  tea 
strainers'  and  the  party  indulged  vociferously.  No  incidents  or  accidents 
worthy  even  of  passing  mention  transpired  during  the  outing. 

The  next  day  a  fearful  event  occurred.  The  blistered  Moon,  who  is  not 
accustomed  to  the  traffic  of  such  crowded  streets  as  Fernandina  boasts  of, 
thought  he  could  pass'  one  without  the  aid  of  a  cop ,  collided  with  two  truck 
horses,  killing  one  and  seriously  injuring  the  other.  His  hat  was  slightly 
damaged,  and  he  was  sued  the  price  of  one  mule,  whose  weight  was  exactly 
forty  times  that  of  Buffy.  It  would  take  up  too  much  time  and  paper  to  re- 
late the  other  foolish  acts  and  experiences  of  this  Bedlam  Colony.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  after  a  month  more  of  fun  at  the  beach,  the  Fernandina  cops  ran 
them  all  out  of  town.  Yes,  all  except  Honey  Boy,  who  became  a  guest  at  the 
Home  for  the  Friendless.  Admiral  Ronie  meandered  out  of  the  harbor  one 
glorious  morn,  carrying  the  bunch,  including  Senor  Tomato,  back  to  Mobile, 
the  Land  of  Educational  Advantages. —  (Copyrighted  by  T.  H.  Kelly,  '13,  J. 
A.  Cassidy,  '14,  F.  Gillespie,  '14.) 
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The  1913  football  season  at  Spring  Hill  College  was  to  have  started  on 
Monday,  September  the  15th,  but  rain  fell  in  bucketsfull  and  the  opening  was 
postponed  until  the  following  afternoon.  Tuesday  dawned  fair,  and  some 
forty-two  candidates  appeared  on  the  campus  ready  for  a  hard  day's  work. 
Coach  Austill  first  spoke  to  the  men,  saying  that  he  meant  to  have  a  winning 
team,  and  nothing  else  would  satisfy  him.  He  warned  the  loafers  that  it 
meant  hours  of  drudgery,  and  all  that  did  not  care  to  work,  and  work  hard, 
had  better  drop  out  at  the  start.  He  immediately  made  his  words  good  by  a 
stiff  practice  at  falling  on  the  ball,  punting  and  receiving,  and  a  few  innova- 
tions in  the  training  line  that  sprang  from  his  fertile  brain.  To  the  specta- 
tors it  looked  as  if  he  would  work  a  few  to  death  at  the  outset,  but  all  were 
able  to  bear  the  strain.  Among  the  raw  recruits  that  showed  up  well  on  the 
first  day  were  Puder,  Kearns,  Pierce,  Agin,  Fromherz,  Haverty,  Murray, 
Pertuit,  Byrnes,  Granda,  James  Van  Hueval,  Mulherin,  Morere,  Keoughan, 
Tom  Sheridan,  L.  Cassidy  and  others.  Last  year's  letter  men  were  Joe  Cas- 
sidy,  Timothy,  Ducote,  John  Van  Heuval,  Jas.  Cassidy  and  Woods,  while  the 
subs  number  in  their  ranks  Grefer,  Provosty  and  Gibbons. 

Practice  has  been  indulged  in  every  afternoon  since  the  opening  practice. 
The  afternoon  recreation  has  been  extended  a  half  hour  to  make  this  daily 
practice  possible. 

The  prospects  for  a  winning  team  are  roseate,  and  it  would  be  folly  to 
even  hazard  a  guess  as  to  who  will  make  the  Varsity,  as  some  of  the  new  ma- 
terial looks  mighty  good  to  us. 
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Spring  Hill,  8;  Sundodgers,  5. 

The  first  baseball  game  of  the  fall  season  was  played  September  the  7th 
on  the  College  campus,  and  was  won  by  the  Spring  Hill  nine.  They  beat  the 
Sundodgers  of  Mobile  by  the  score  of  8  to  5,  and  for  a  bunch  of  ball  players 
who  had  never  before  performed  together,  the  Springhillians  showed  consid- 
erable class'.  The  absence  of  some  of  last  year's  stars  was  felt,  but  the  hearts 
cf  the  S.  H.  C.  fans  were  gladdened  by  the  advent  of  some  swell  material. 
The  Sundodgers,  piloted  by  Peg  Potter,  looked  to  be  the  niftiest  collection  of 
diamond  artists  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  on  our  ball  lot,  but 
they  went  down  to  a  hard  fought  defeat.  Coach  Austill  of  the  Sundodgers 
was  the  Ty  Cobb  of  the  afternoon,  getting  a  rousing  three-sacker,  and  Potter 
also  showed  up  well  with  the  willow.  Needless  to  remark  that  we  were  glad 
to  see,  occupying  the  enemy's  center  garden,  John  Druhan,  last  year's  base- 
ball manager.  Joe  Cassidy,  Jno.  Van  Hueval  and  Ducote  were  the  honor  men 
at  the  plate  for  the  Purple  and  White.    The  box  score  : 

SUNDODGERS—  A.B.  R.   H.  P.O.   A.  E. 

Taylor,    rf 5        0         1        0         0        0 

Druhan,    cf 3         0         0         0        0        0 

Reed,    lb 5        0         1        7         1         1 

Austill,    2b 5         1         1         3         3         3 

Potter,    If 4         2         2         0         0         0 

Moultin,   p 4         0         1        0         1         0 

Bauer,   3b    3         1        0         1         1         0 

Wildman,    c 4         1         1       10         1         0 

Shackelford,    ss 1         0         0         3         1         0 

Totals     34         5        7       24        8         4 

S.   H.   C—                                                                                      A.B.  R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Cassidy,   Joe,   c 4  1  1  10  1  0 

Timothy,    3b    5  2  2  5  0  0 

Ducote  p.  &  If 4  1  2  0  0  0 

Patterson,    lb 4  1  1  6  0  0 

Van  Heuval,   If.   &  p 5  0  1  1  0  0 

Cassidy,  Jas.,  ss 4  0  1  0  2  2 

Kelly,    cf 3  1  0  3  0  0 

Touart,    2b 3  2  1  0  1  0 

McPhillips,    rf    2  0  1  2  0  0 

Nelson,    rf    2  0  0  0  0  0 

Totals    35         8       10       27         4         2 

Score  by  innings — 

Sundodgers     0     1     0     3     1     0     0     0     0—5 

Spring    Hill    2     2     0     0     2     0     1     1     *— 8 

Summary — Three-base  hit — Austill.  Two-base  hits — Van  Heuval,  Joe  Cassidy,  Du- 
cote, Potter,  Moultin,  Taylor,  Reed.  Struck  Out — By  Ducote,  4;  by  Van  Heuval,  6;  by 
Moultin,  10.  Bases  on  Balls— Off  Ducote,  3;  off  Moultin,  7.  Hits  Apportioned— Off  Du- 
cote, 5;  off  Van  Heuval,  2;  off  Moultin,  10.  Time— 1:45.  Umpire— O'Grady.  Scorer — 
H.  J.  Pertuit. 
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Spring  Hill,  5;  Bankers,  9. 

The  second  and  last  game  of  the  autumn  season  was  played  on  the  campus 
September  14th,  and  resulted  in  a  defeat  for  Spring  Hill.  The  City  Bank, 
with  a  strong  line-up,  including  Pete  Imahorn,  a  former  Little  Yard  star,  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  a  stiffly  contested  game  from  the  College,  and  it  is  hard  to 
place  the  blame  on  any  one  thing.  An  abundance  of  wild  pitches  and  free 
passes  did  a  great  deal  to  give  the  game  to  the  visitors.  The  Bankers  sprung 
a  batting  fest  in  the  third  inning,  and  Messrs.  Imahorn  and  Jourdan  bunched 
a  single  and  a  double,  and,  together  with  a  wild  pitch,  brought  down  a  couple 
of  talleys.  The  visitors  scored  again  in  the  seventh  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
few  miscues  of  the  S.  H.  C.  boxman.  Vernado  for  the  Bank  boys,  and  Van 
Hueval  and  Patterson  for  the  Purple  and  White,  claimed  the  palms  for  stick 
work.     The  box  score  : 

CITY   BANKS—  A.B     R.       H.    P.O.       A.     E. 

Northern    c 5        0         1       10        3        0 

Monnihan,    lb 4        2         1        9        0        1 

Jourdan,    2b 5        1         1        2         3        0 

Vernado,  cf 4        0        1        1        1        0 

King,    3b 4        0         0        2        2         1 

Finckbacher,    ss 3        2        0        3        1        1 

McBride,  If.  &  p 3         2         1        0        3        0 

Dennamore,    rf    2         0        0        0        0        0 

Burgoyne,    rf 3        1        1        0        0        0 

Imahorn,  p.  &  If 1        1        0         0        0        0 

Totals     34         9         6       27       12         3 

S.  H.  C—                                                                                      A.B.  R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Cassidy,   Joe,    c    4  1  1  8  1  1 

Timothy,    3b 3  1  0  0  3  0 

Ducote,  p.  &  If 3  10  10  0 

Patterson,    lb 5  1  2  10  0  0 

Van  Heuval,  If.  &  d 4  1  1  0  1  0 

Cassidy,   Jas.,   ss 2  0  0  1  1  0 

Kelly,    cf 3  0  0  1  0  0 

Touart,    2b 0  0  0  4  4  1 

McPhillips,   rf 2  0  0  0  0  0 

Nelson,    rf 2  0  0  2  0  0 

Totals     28         5         4       27       10         2 


Summary — Two-base  Hits — Van  Heuval,  Vernado,  Jourdan.  Stolen  Bases — Joe 
Cassidy  (2),  Timothy,  Northern  (2*).  Hits  Apportioned — Off  Ducote,  none  in  two  in- 
nings; off  Van  Heuval,  6;  off  Imahorn,  none  in  two  innings;  off  McBride,  4.  Bases  on 
Balls— Off  Imahorn,  4;  off  McBride,  7;  off  Ducote,  4;  off  Van  Heuval,  6.  Struck  Out— 
By  Ducote,  1;  by  Van  Heuval,  6;  by  Imahorn,  3;  by  McBride,  7.  Wild  Pitches — Ducote, 
5;  Van  Heuval,  2;  McBride,  2.  Double  Play — Vernado  to  Jourdan  to  Monnihan.  Time 
— 1:50.     Umpire — O'Grady.     Scorer — Pertuit. 


^W7 
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Spring  Ifttl 

PEMBROKE  BRAWNER,  '15. 

Spring  Hill,  it  was  thy  kind  embrace 
Prepared  my  heart  the  world  to  face, 
Refined  me  with  the  love  of  right, 
Imbued  my  soul  with  holy  light. 
Never  the  flowing  of  thy  rill 
Goeth  from  out  my  heart,  Spring  Hill. 

How    oft,  despondent  and  alone, 
In  treading  fields  untrod,  unknown, 
Life  took  a  newer  strength  and  will; 
Lifted  by  thought  of  thee,  Spring  Hill. 

« 

Rev.  Florence  Sullivan,  S.  J.,  who  was  prefect  and  professor  in  Spring 
Hill  from  1906  to  1910,  was  ordained  to  the  holy  priesthood  on  June  27th,  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  which  is  attached  to  St.  Louis  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  To  Father  Sullivan  our  College  Magazine  owes  its  present 
name  and  garb,  so  The  Springhillian,  proud  to  chronicle  this  great  honor  of  its 
founder,  extends  to  him  congratulations  and  most  hearty  good  wishes.  May 
his  days  for  service  in  the  Master's  vineyard  be  lengthened,  and  may  the 
fruits  of  his  labors  be  abundant.  Father  Sullivan  it  was  who  planted  the 
grass  on  the  Senior  diamond,  and  tenderly  nursed  its  growth  till  it  formed 
the  soft,  green  carpet  that  we  behold  today.  For  this  he  has  the  gratitude  of 
the  athletes. 

!!tt  W  *  V 

Mr.  Charles  King,  S.  J.,  Prefect  and  Professor  at  Spring  Hill  for  several 
years,  was  ordained  to  the  holy  priesthood  on  June  27th,  at  Woodstock  Col- 
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lege,  Woodstock,  Maryland,  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons.  The  Spring- 
hillian  offers  congratulations  and  earnest  wishes  that  his  labors  will  be 
blessed  with  abundant  harvest. 

•jP  -jF  ")P  w 

The  Springhillian  chronicles  with  sentiments  of  deep  regret  the  death  of 
our  associate  editor  of  last  year,  Charles  Martin,  ex-A.  B.  '16,  who  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  on  July  13th.  We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  his  brothers,  Frank  Martin,  B.  S.  '13,  Andrew  Martin,  '18,  and  to  his  es- 
teemed parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Martin,  of  Plaquemine,  La.  We  regret 
the  early  passing  of  our  cheerful  and  valued  fellow-editor.  May  light  eternal 
shine  upon  him,  and  may  God  soothe  the  sorrow  of  the  loved  ones  he  left  be- 
hind.    A  sketch  of  Charles  appears  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

We  offer  our  heart's  deepest  sympathies  to  Thomas  Hale,  B.  S.  '11,  to 
Theodore  P.  Hale,  ex-B.  S.  '02,  LL.  D.,  and  to  their  beloved  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thos.  P.  Hale,  of  Gulfport,  Miss.,  on  the  death  of  Hector  Hale,  ex-B.  S. 
'16,  Who  broke  his  neck  while  diving  from  a  pier  at  Gulfport.  His  genial  face 
and  cheerful  voice  are  missed  this  year  on  the  Junior  campus.  We  feel  sure, 
however,  that  he  has  only  exchanged  this  life  for  a  better.  A  sketch  of  his 
charming  character  appears  among  the  obituary  notices  of  this  issue. 

•ft"  *Jr  tF  V 

Class  A.  B.  '13. — William  E.  Barker  and  Frank  L.  Tarleton  are  studying 
medicine  at  Tulane.  Daunis  Braud  has  journeyed  to  far  away  Boston  to  take 
up  a  course  in  engineering  at  Boston  Tech.  John  Druhan  is  filling  a  position 
in  the  Walsh  Stevedoring  Company,  Mobile.  Lee  A.  Plauche  holds  a  position 
of  trust  with  the  Evangeline  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Ville  Platte,  La.  Frank  Pro- 
haska  is  at  Soule  Business  College,  New  Orleans.  He  is  taking  a  business 
course,  and  will  take  up  law  at  some  university  next  year.  Will  Slattery  is 
reading  law  in  his  father's  office,  Shreveport.  He  expects  to  enter  a  univer- 
sity next  year.  Maurice  Woulfe  is  studying  law  at  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.     The  Springhillian  wishes  you  great  success. 

#        *        *        # 

Class  B.  S.  '13. — Claude  Celestin  has  gone  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  enter 
business.  Milton  Salaun  and  Frank  Martin  are  at  Soule.  The  former 
intends  to  take  up  law  a  little  later  on.  Roy  Delahoussaye  has  entered  Tulane 
Medical  Department.  Herman  Gervais  is  managing  a  moving  picture  com- 
pany in  Victoria,  Texas.  John  Gilmore  is  at  Massey  Business  College,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  A  letter  from  Fayette,  Miss.,  informs  us  that  John  Logan  is 
teaching  in  the  public  school  of  that  city.  He  is  also  reading  law,  and  will 
continue  his  course  in  a  university  next  year.  The  Mackins,  James  P.  and 
Paul  F.,  have  entered  their  father's  grocery  company  in  Birmingham.     John 
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Metzger  has  a  position  in  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  office  of  Mobile.  Dan 
Dowe  is  also  in  the  railroad  business.  News  from  Montgomery  has  reached  us 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  L.  &  N.  office  of  that  city. 
B.  S.  Class  of  1913,  The  Springhillian  presents  her  best  wishes  for  your  suc- 
cess. 

#  *        #        # 

William  A.  Schmidt,  B.  S.  '08,  of  Yazoo  City,  was  married  at  the  Holy 
Name  Church,  New  Orleans,  with  nuptial  Mass  on  the  morning  of  August 
11th,  to  Miss  May  Lawler.  The  Springhillian  extends  its  heartiest  wishes 
that  length  and  joy  of  days  be  theirs. 

The  Mobile  Register  of  August  11th,  contained  the  following  lines  about 
John  C.  Metzger,  B.  S.  '13,  our  business  manager  of  last  year:  "John  Metzger 
of  Spring  Hill  College,  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  three-mile  swimming 
race  held  at  Fairhope,  Ala.,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  swimming  course 
lay  between  Fairhope  and  Battles,  a  distance  of  a  little  less  than  three  miles. 
The  bay  was  calm,  permitting  the  contestants  to  swim  easily.  Metzger,  who 
led  the  swimmers,  completed  the  swim  in  1 :25.  The  race  was  witnessed  by  a 
large  number  of  Mobilians. "     Congratulations,  John. 

*  "JF  *  * 

Raymond  Harrigan,  ex-B.  S.  '13,  who  was  forced  by  ill  health  to  give 
up  his  studies  last  January,  is  among  us  again.    We  wish  him  good  luck  in  his 

work  for  his  B.  S.  degree. 

#  *         #         # 

Thomas  Byrne,  Jr.,  B.  S.  '10,  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte  Cagney,  at 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Church,  Chicago,  on  September  17th.  Bishop  Muldoon 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony.     The  Springhillian  wishes  you  both  many 

joys. 

#  *         *         * 

Harry  Costello,  B.  S.  '10,  has  gone  to  Pensacola  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  a  hotel.    Success  to  you,  Harry. 

Edward  Lebeau,  A.  B.  '10,  is  in  the  Daniel  Realty  Company,  St.  Louis. 
He  promises  a  visit  to  Spring  Hill  this  year.  The  Springhillian  assures  him 
that  he  will  be  most  welcome. 

^F  ^P  -Jr  -JF 

Pedro  Gmo.  Cofino,  ex-B.  S.  '13,  is  managing  his  coffee  farms  in  Guate- 
mala.   The  Springhillian  hopes  that  his  success  will  continue. 

#  #        #        # 

v  Joaquin  A.  Peon,  ex- '13,  of  Merida,  paid  us  a  visit,  bringing  us  his  two 
brothers.  He  was  delighted  with  the  many  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  five  years. 
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James  R.  Garber,  A.  B.  '09,  M.  D.,  graduated  last  June  in  high  standing 
at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  He  has  won  an  internship  at  The 
Johns  Hopkins   Hospital,   Baltimore.     The  Springhillian   congratulates  you, 

James,  on  your  success.    May  it  continue. 

#  #         #         # 

Robert  Breard,  A.  B.  '08>  spent  a  few  days  with  us  at  the  opening  of 
school.    He  came  to  introduce  his  brother  to  Spring  Hill.    Robert  is  practicing 

law  in  Monroe,  La. 

*  #         #         * 

Phillip  D.  Beall,  ex-A.  B.  '10,  paid  us  a  hurried  visit  in  early  September. 

He  is  now  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Pensacola.    May  his  success  continue. 

*  *         #         # 

Mr.  John  Quinn,  A.  B.  '04,  was  united  in  marriage  on  April  27th  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harris  of  Atlanta,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Rev.  J. 
Cronin  of  Macon,  Ga.  Miss  Harris  is  a  sister  to  Dr.  Seale  Harris  of  Mobile. 
The  Springhillian  wishes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quinn  all  blessings.  John  is  one  of  the 
aldermen  in  Sandersville,  and  was  lately  elected  county  commissioner  for 
Washington  County,  Ga.  He  is  the  youngest  man  by  ten  years  that  ever  held 
that  office.    The  Springhillian  rejoices  with  you,  John,  in  your  successes'. 

jk  fk  dfe  jk 

Harry  R.  Murray,  ex-A.  B.  '04,  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  Craig  of  New 
Orleans  on  June  19th,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Rev.  W.  Wilkinson 
of  Spring  Hill  College.  The  bride  is  the  sister  of  Thomas  W.  Craig,  B.  S.  '99. 
The  Springhillian  offers  heartiest  congratulations'  and  wishes  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

H.  Murray  a  world  of  blessings. 

#  #         #         * 

Michael  P.  Walsh,  A.  B.  ^6,  writes  us  from  New  York,  where  he  occupies 
the  office  of  deputy  commissioner  of  water  supply  for  the  Borough  of  Queens, 
that  he  is  anxious  to  have  The  Springhillian  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  his' 

Alma  Mater. 

s  #         #         #         # 

Lawrence  A.  Dorr,  B.  S.  '86,  president  of  Dorr  Cigar  Factory  of  Augusta, 
Ga.,  and  owner  of  Belvedere  Farm,  near  Augusta,  has  sent  us  his  card.  He 
is  prominently  interested  in  a  great  number  of  Augusta's  progressive  inter- 
ests. His  love  for  fun  is  still  strong.  This  we  are  assured  of  when  we  read 
on  one  side  of  his  card : 

"Tenderly  she  lay  the  silejit  white  form  beside  those  that  had  gone  before.  She 
made  no  outcry;  she  did  not  weep.  Such  a  moment  was  too  precious  to  be  spent  in 
idle  tears.  But  soon  there  came  a  time  when  it  seemed  that  nature  must  give  way. 
She  lifted  her  voice  and  cried  loud  and  long.  Her  cry  was  taken  up  by  others  who 
were  near  and  it  echoed  and  re-echoed  over  the  ground.  Then  suddenly  all  was  still. 
What  was  the  use  of  it  all?     She  would  lay  another  egg  feo-morrow." 
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William  Chase  Spotswood,  ex-A.  B.  '07,  was  married  at  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  Mobile,  on  June  25th,  to  Miss    Edwina    Sands.     The    Springhillian 

wishes  them  many  joys. 

#  #         #         # 

T.  Hubbard  McHatton,  B.  S.  '03,  writes  us  from  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, Athens,  where  he  fills  the  Chair  of  Horticulture,  that  he  will  be  glad  to 
receive  the  Directory  and  learn  about  his  old  friends,  of  whom  he  has  heard 
little  since  leaving  Spring  Hill. 

John  Cloney,  B.  S.  '83,  from  New  Orleans,  spent  a  few  days  with  us  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  great  pleasure  he  experienced  in  his  visit  was  shared  by 
us,  for  we  are  always  glad  to  have  a  visit  from  an  old  Springhillian. 

*  w  *  W 

Jack  J.  McGrath,  ex-A.  B.  '02,  has  been  forced  on  account  of  illness  to 
give  up  his  position  of  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
and  is  now  at  a  sanatorium.  The  Springhillian  extends  to  him  heartfelt  sym- 
pathies and  hopes  that  his  improvement  which  has  been  lately  noted,  will 
continue. 

*  w  *  tP 

Emilio  Escalanta,  A.  B.  '08,  M.  D.,  has  begun  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Mobile.    The  Springhillian  wishes  him  success. 

W  •JF  -ff  ™ 

Henry  Kelly,  A.  B.  '11,  is  reported  to  have  been  seen  on  the  grounds  for 
a  few  minutes  one  summer  afternoon.     The  Springhillian  regrets  that  it  was 

unable  to  have  an  interview  with  him. 

#  #        #        # 

Anthony  J.  Touart,  A.  B.  '09,  and  James  Dugan,  A.  B.  '10,  graduated  in 
law  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  last  June.  Tony  was  once  a  slab 
artist  of  great  fame,  and  his  records  are  still  quoted.     The  Springhillian 's 

congratulations  and  best  wishes  are  with  you  both. 

#  #         #         # 

Miller  Reese  Hutchison,  ex-A.  B.  '95,  visited  Spring  Hill  last  June  in  com- 
pany with  his  father.  The  following  account  of  his  visit  is  taken  from  the 
Mobile  Register : 

INVENTOR  TURNS  SCHOOL  BOY  AGAIN— MR.  REESE  MILLER  HUTCH- 
ISON DIVES  AND  FLIPS  QUARTERS  WITH  THE  BOYS. 

"Gee,  but  this  is  great,"  said  Reese  Hutchison,  as  he  came  to  the  surface 
of  Spring  Hill  lake  after  his  first  dive  into  those  sparkling  waters  in  many 
years.  Every  Mobilian  knows  that  Mr.  Reese  Miller  Hutchison  is  the  first 
assistant  engineer  to  the  "Wizard  of  Menlo  Park,"  Thomas  A.  Edison;  that 
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he  is  the  inventor  of  the  Klaxton  auto  horn  (sold  for  $600,000),  and  of  many 
other  mechanical  and  electrical  appliances ;  also  that  Mr.  Hutchison  is  a  na- 
tive of  Mobile  and  an  alumnus  of  Spring  Hill  College. 

It  was  a  great  occasion  when  Mr.  Hutchison,  in  company  with  his  father 
and  mother,  paid  a  visit  to  his  Alma  Mater  Saturday.  With  a  Graflex  camera 
which  he  carries  with  him  constantly,  Mr.  Hutchison  visited  all  parts  of  the 
grounds,  snapping  some  of  his  favorite  haunts,  and  the  college  boys  at  play. 
It  was  while  taking  pictures  of  the  Senior  Division  at  their  afternoon  swim, 
that  Mr.  Hutchison  expressed  a  desire  to  "take  a  dive  in  that  water  himself," 
and  he  had  scarcely  said  it  before  he  was  one  of  "the  boys  again.  After  swim- 
ming for  a  while  the  inventive  genius  got  to  work  and  Mr.  Hutchison  began 
flipping  quarters  into  the  water,  and  letting  the  champion  divers  bump  their 
heads  against  each  other  under  water,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  specta- 
tors. 

Recalls  Anecdotes. 

Mr.  Hutchison's  visit  recalled  many  anecdotes  of  his  school  days.  He 
pointed  out  the  desk  in  which  he  had  sat,  and  told  how  he  had  made  one  of 
his  first  inventions  on  it.  "I  decided,"  said  he,  "that  I'd  like  to  have  a 
patent  lock  on  my  desk,  and  proceeded  when  the  eye  of  the  Prefect  was  not 
too  intently  riveted  in  my  direction,  to  drill  a  very  small  hole  through  the 
bottom  of  the  desk — this  was  the  key-hole.  I  then  fixed  an  automatic  lock- 
ing catch  inside  and  my  first  'patent'  was  complete.  The  Prefect  looked  all 
over  the  desk  to  find  out  where  the  lock  was',  but  could  not  find  it.  Being  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  break  it,  he  let  it  stay.  The  key  that  solved  the  mys- 
tery was  a  common,  ordinary,  every-day  button-hook  inserted  through  the 
almost  imperceptible  hole  that  I  had  drilled." 

He  showed  the  students  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  olden  days,  when  in  pass- 
ing through  the  pantry  he  saw  a  basket  filled  with  loaves  of  bread.  Taking 
one  of  these,  he  scooped  a  hole  in  one  of  the  French  loaves  with  his  finger, 
and  in  the  well  just  made,  poured  some  molasses,  and  began  eating  with  great 
relish,  Indian  fashion.  The  rest  of  the  party  did  likewise.  Mr.  Hutchison's 
father  also  recalled  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  choir  boys,  and  his  father 
proudly  remembers  that  he  was  one  of  the  college  baseball  stars. 

When  he  was  leaving,  the  boys  gathered  together  and  gave  fifteen  long 
rahs  for  "Reese  Hutchison,  good  fellow."  There  was  a  big  time  at  the  col- 
lege Saturday  night,  for  when  the  inventor  left  he  stepped  into  the  confec- 
tioners and  ordered  a  treat  for  the  entire  school. 


News  of  the  death  of  Pointis  Indest,  who  was  here  at  Spring  Hill  several 
years  prior  to  his  entrance  into  Loyola  University,  from  which  he  graduated 
last  year,  has  just  reached  us.    We  are  deeply  grieved  at  the  sad  announce- 
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ment.    The  Springhillian  begs  to  express  to  his  bereaved  parents  its  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

"A  particularly  sad  and  unexpected  death  occurred  on  Sept.  22nd  at 
noon,  when  Pointis,  the  nineteen-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Indest, 
succumbed  to  an  illness  of  but  a  few  hours.  Young  Indest  was  feeling  well 
Monday  morning,  and  yet  before  noon  had  returned  his  pure  and  earnest 
young  soul  to  its  Maker.  He  had  suffered  remittent  attacks  of  heart  trouble 
since  his  eleventh  year.  Born  in  this  city  nineteen  years  ago,  the  next  young- 
est of  a  family  of  six  sons,  Pointis  Indest  showed  a  great  inclination  toward 
learning,  and  especially  the  scientific  branches.  He  was  graduated  from 
Loyola  College  this  past  June,  standing  high  in  his  class  and  one  of  its  prime 
favorites.  He  spent  a  part  of  the  summer  at  Biloxi,  and  was  apparently  in 
excellent  health  until  his  sudden  shocking  illness,  which  seemed  to  be  only  a 
passing  indisposition  Monday  morning.  He  passed  Sunday  afternoon  with 
friends  of  his  age,  and  signified  his  intention  of  studying  law  at  the  opening 
of  Tulane  law  school.  His  demise  removes  a  brilliant  promise  of  legal  acumen 
and  a  type  of  young  Creole  gentleman  which  has  helped  to  bring  distinction 
to  Louisiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Indest,  the  former  a  prominent  post  office 
official,  being  cashier;  Dr.  George  Indest  and  Carlos  Joseph,  Jr.,  Adolphe  and 
Robert  Indest,  survive  him.  The  younger  generation  in  Esplanade  avenue  are 
deeply  sorrowing  at  this  melancholy  event.  The  funeral  will  take  place  at 
4:30  Tuesday  afternoon,  from  the  home  of  his  parents,  2435  Esplanade  ave- 
nue, and  from  the  Church  of  St.  Rose  de  Lima,  and  his  five  brothers  will  be 
the  pall-bearers.  His  loyalty  to  his  friends,  keen  wit  and  other  splendid 
qualities  endeared  him  to  a  very  large  circle  of  friends." — Times-Democrat. 


We  note  with  great  pleasure  the  large  number  of  our  Mobile  Alumni  who  have 
Visited  us  since  the  opening  day.  We  are  glad  to  have  them  around.  May  they 
come  often.  We  want  them  to  £eep  alive  their  interest  in  Spring  Hill  and  this  they 
cannot  do  without  keePmS  m  touch  with  what  is  going  on  here.  The  Foot  {Ball 
Season  is  fast  approaching,  and  let  them  remember  that  it  ought  to  take  more  than  an 
ordinary  excuse  to  keep  them  away  from  Maxon  Field  when  our   gridiron  warriors  are 

battling  for  the  glory  of  S.  H.  C.      We  need  their  encouragement 

***** 

As  Commencement  Day,  in  June,  1914,  will  mark  the  Twenty -fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  Qraduation  of  the  Classes  of  1 889  We  hope  that  as  many  members  as  possible 
of  the  graduating  classes  of  1889  will  be  with  us  on  that  day.  We  further  hope  to 
be  able  to  publish  complete  Alumni  notes  concerning  the  members  of  those  classes  in  a 
future  issue. 
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Rev.  John  O'Shanahan,  S.  J.— Born  Dec.  24,  1837.— Died  July  6,  1913. 

At  St.  Charles  College,  Grand  Coteau,  La.,  in  the  early  morning  of  July 
the  sixth,  there  passed  away,  fortified  by  all  the  rites  of  Holy  Church,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  John 
O'Shanahan. 

Father  O'Shanahan  was  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Spring  Hill  in  1875  and 
during  the  years  immediately  following.  In  later  years  many  offices  of  high 
trust  in  the  Jesuit  Mission  of  New  Orleans. 

John  O'Shanahan  was  born  in  the  town  of  Listowel,  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1837.  He  was  the  worthy  scion  of  a  grand  old  Catholic  family  whose 
history  antedates  the  Danish  invasion  of  Ireland.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  the  cul- 
tured atmosphere  of  a  pious  home,  where  he  not  only  completed  his  elementary  studies, 
but,  under  the  guidance  of  a  private  tutor,  made  rapid  advance  in  the  ancient  classics. 
Later  on  in  youth  he  was  sent  to  college,  and  after  completing  a  brilliant  college  course, 
he  resolved  to  embrace  the  religious  state.  Many  paths  by  which  he  might  attain 
honorable  distinction  in  the  world  were  open  to  the  brilliant  young  student,  but  faith- 
ful to  the  voice  of  God  within  his  secret  soul,  he  manfully  turned  aside  from  them  all 
to  enter  on  a  life  of  spiritual  perfection.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1860,  he  joined  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  at  the  noviate  of  Lons  le  Saunier  of  the  Lyonese  Province,  France,  where 
for  two  years  he  was  under  the  direct  spiritual  direction  and  training  of  that  master  of 
asceticism,  Father  Henry  Desmoulins,  S.  J.  It  is  customary  with  young  Jesuits  on  the 
completion  of  their  noviceship,  to  go  through  a  course  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Rhetoric, 
but  this  was  found  to  be  superfluous  in  the  case  of  young  O'Shanahan,  and  he  was  sent 
to  the  scholasticate  at  Vals  to  begin  there  a  three-year  course  of  scholastic  philosophy 
which  he  completed  with  marked  success  in  the  summer  of  1865.  Immediately  after- 
wards, accompanied  by  two  fellow  Jesuit  scholastics,  Messrs.  Wm.  Kennely  and  Maurice 
Wolfe,  he  set  sail  for  (in  those  days  of  slow  sea-voyages)  the  distant  Mission  of  New 
Orleans.  On  his  arrival  in  America  he  was  assigned  to  St.  Charles  College,  Grand 
Coteau,  La.,  where  he  taught  successively  grammar,  humanities  and  rhetoric  for  three 
years,  besides  rendering  himself  useful  to  the  college  in  various  other  ways.  In  1868 
he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuits'  College  on  Baronne  street,  New  Orleans,  where  he  taught 
grammar  that  year  and  rhetoric  the  following. 

He  was  ordained  priest  at  Aix  in  France  in  1873.  In  1874-75  he  went  through  a 
ten  months'  course  of  Ascetic  Theology  at  the  college  of  Tronchiennes,  Belgium,  and  in 
the  following  year  we  find  him  back  again  in  America  as  professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Spring 
Hill  College,  Ala.  He  continued  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  at  Spring  Hill  until 
the  fall  of  1879,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  pastor  at  the  Jesuit  Church  in  Mobile 
City.  In  less  than  a  year,  however,  he  was  called  away  from  Mobile  to  be  superior  of 
the  Jesuit  Church  and  residence  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  which  office  he  held  from  the  2nd 
of  May,  1880,  to  the  13th  of  September,  1883.  He  was  then  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Jesuit  Church  in  Selma,  Alabama,  where  he  built  the  splendid  presbytery  of  which 
Selma  Catholics  may  be  justly  proud.  Being  as  he  was  a  man  of  keen  literary  attain- 
ments, Father  O'Shanahan  could  not  rest  unless  surrounded  by  a  goodly  store  of  choice 
books,  and  hence  to  him  the  Jesuit  residence  of  Selma  owes  its  fine  library.  On  the 
19th  of  October,  1887,  he  was  called  away  from  Alabama  and  appointed  president  of  the 
Jesuit  College  in  Galveston,  Texas,  but  was  hardly  seven  months  there  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  still  higher  and  more  responsible  office  of  Superior  of  the  whole  New 
Orleans  Jesuit  Mission  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  was  in  his  office  that  he  displayed 
his  marked  executive  ability.  His  far-seeing  mind  reached  out  into  the  future  and  led 
him  to  do  things  that  required  courage  to  undertake,  and  which  a  man  of  less  sound 
judgment  would  have  shrunk  from.  Office  to  him  meant  only  one  thing — as  it  does  to 
all  truly  great  leaders — power  to  do  more  to  promote  the  interests  of  Jesus  Christ 
amongst  men.     With  this  sole  end  in  view  he  purchased  the  tract  of  ground  on  St. 
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Charles  avenue,  opposite  Audubon  Park,  on  which  now  stands  the  splendid  Catholic 
University  of  Loyola.  But  this  was  not  all.  At  a  time  when  Father  O'Shanahan  was 
hard-pressed  for  priests  to  maintain  the  colleges  and  churches  already  under  his  con- 
trol, he  was  appealed  to  by  the  late  Bishop  Moore  of  Florida  to  take  charge  of  the 
southern  missions  of  Florida.  This  at  the  moment  seemed  an  impossibility,  but  the 
large  mind  of  Fr.  O'Shanahan  grappled  with  the  seeming  impossible  and  reduced  it  not 
only  to  a  possibility,  but  to  a  reality;  in  other  words,  he  annexed  Florida  to  the  New 
Orleans  Mission,  and  it  is  owing  to  him  that  the  Mission  of  South  Florida,  consisting 
of  eight  counties,  including  such  cities  as  Tampa,  Key  West,  Miami  and  West  Palm 
Beach,  is  now  in  such  flourishing  condition. 

His  term  of  office  as  Superior  of  the  New  Orleans  Mission  expired  in  November, 
1891,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1892,  he  was  re-appointed  President  of  the  College  at 
•Galveston,  where  he  remained  until  September,  1896.  From  that  date  up  to  August, 
1899,  he  was  engaged  in  the  arduous  works  of  the  sacred  ministry  here  at  Baronne 
Street  Church.  On  the  27th  of  August,  1899,  he  was  again  called  away  to  be  superior 
of  the  Jesuit  Church  and  residence  at  Augusta,  Ga.  Besides  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  church  and  presbytery  which  had  been  begun  by  his  predecessors,  Rev. 
James  Lonergan,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  T.  W. , Butler,  S.  J.,  he  started  and  organized  the  College 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Augusta.  In  1902,  feeling  the  effect  of  his  advancing  years, 
Father  O'Shanahan  besought  his  superior  to  relieve  him  from  the  burden  and  respon- 
sibility of  office.  His  request  was  granted,  and  he  returned  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
took  an  active  share  in  the  ministerial  works  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church  and 
Parish  up  to  August,  1913;  and  it  was  here  in  New  Orleans  that  in  April,  1910,  he  cele- 
brated the  golden  jubilee  of  his  life  as  a  Jesuit. 

About  a  year  ago  Father  O'Shanahan  began  to  fail  in  strength,  and  it  became  plain 
to  his  superiors  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  out  in  the  active  work  of  the  min- 
istry, and  so  they  dispensed  him  from  all  external  labors.  It  was  thought  he  would  do 
better  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  city  life,  and,  hence,  he  was  changed  to  St. 
Charles  College,  Grand  Coteau,  where  he  rendered  good  service  in  the  capacity  of 
spiritual  director  of  the  community  and  of  the  pupils  of  the  college.  About  the  middle 
of  June  he  became  very  ill,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  end  was  not  far  off.  However, 
with  an  energy  that  characterized  the  man,  he  held  out  bravely  until  the  morning  of 
the  6th  of  July,  when  his  poor,  worn-out  frame  yielded  up  his  heroic  soul  to  God.  His 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  Jesuit  burial  place  at  Grand  Coteau  just  a  few  paces 
distant  from  the  graves  of  his  old-time  friends  and  companions,  Fathers  Wm.  Kennely 
and  Maurice  Wolfe. 

In  appearance  Fr.  O'Shanahan  was  above  the  ordinary  size,  of  graceful  build  and 
handsome  features.  His  figure  was  erect  and  slender,  and  his  manners  were  those  of  a 
refined  gentleman.  He  was  courteous  and  affable  in  his  dealings  with  all  classes,  and 
ingenious  in  finding  out  ways  of  bestowing  charity  without  offense  to  the  recipients 
of  it.  As  regards  his  mental  attainments  he  was  a  profound  thinker,  a  deep  theologian 
and  a  master  of  rhetoric.  While  not  an  orator  he  was  a  ready  and  pleasing  speaker; 
he  dealt  not  in  theory  and  pedantry.  In  all  his  addresses  and  sermons  he  aimed  at  one 
mark  and  always  hit  it,  for  that  mark  was  God.  He  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  men,  al- 
though in  character  he  was  as  guileless  as  a  child  of  five.  His  very  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  purpose  was  the  secret  of  his  success  with  all  classes.  His  judgment  was 
accurate  and  sound,  with  a  mind  open  to  gather  wisdom  from  experience;  and,  above 
all,  he  had  a  will  resolute  on  doing  only  what  was  for  the  best.  He  hated  double-deal- 
ing in  any  shape  or  form,  and  his  soul  sickened  at  the  thought  of  anything  dishonorable. 
His  whole  life  as  a  Jesuit  was  passed  in  the  service  of  God  and  the  Church,  and  shot 
through*^  by  its  purity,  integrity  and  unflagging  zeal  for  the  souls  of  men.  May  he 
rest  in  peace. — James  O'Brien.  S.  J. 


Charles  Martin,  ex-A.  B.  17.— Born  Sept.  9,  1897.— Died  July  13,  1913. 

Plaquemine,  La.,  July  13. — Charles  Martin,  student,  of  Spring  Hill  College,  aged 
sixteen  years,  was  killed  to-day  when  an  auto  which  he  was  driving  turned  over. 

The  general  version  of  the  accident,  as  recounted  by  the  survivors,  is  as  follows: 
Young  Martin,  with  Misses  Celeste  Grace,  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Grace,  and  Ufa  Tircuit, 
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daughter  of  Thomas  Tircuit,  and  young  A.  J.  Reynolds,  all  of  this  place,  as  his  guests, 
had  driven  to  Addis,  eight  miles  from  this  place,  to  see  about  a  baseball  game  that  he 
had  in  charge  and  which  they  were  to  have  played  this  afternoon,  and  were  returning 
from  this  mission  when  the  accident  occurred.  As  they  drove  by  the  Homestead  plan- 
tation of  A.  H.  Gay,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  this  town,  Martin,  who  was  driving  the 
car  at  about  a  thirty-mile  an  hour  clip,  not  being  very  familiar  with  the  car,  ran  very 
close  to  the  ditch,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  an  accident,  gave  the  steering  wheel  a 
sudden  turn,  which  caused  the  car  to  tilt,  and  then  turn  over,  throwing  the  occupants 
out  and  pinning  young  Martin  under  the  body  of  the  machine.  The  car  was  too  heavy 
to  be  moved  bv  his  companions.  Help  was  sought,  but  it  was  half  an  hour  before  it 
arrived.  When  young  Martin  was  taken  from  under  the  car  he  groaned,  gasped  twice 
and  died.    He  had  been  strangled  to  death. 

Young  Martin  was  a  student  of  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  Ala.,  from  which  institu- 
tion Frank,  an  elder  brother,  was  graduated  in  June,  and  was  here  spending  his  vaca- 
tion with  his  parents.  The  car  that  he  was  driving  had  been  given  to  his  older  brother 
as  a  graduation  present  by  his  parents.  His  funeral  will  be  held  to-morrow  morning  at 
10  o'clock,  with  services  at  St.  John's  Catholic  Church,  and  interment  in  the  local 
Catholic  Cemetery. — Special  Dispatches. 

The  past  summer  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  our  students  that  met 
with  accidents  during  their  vacations.  Two  of  them  were  snatched  suddenly 
from  the  land  of  the  living — one  of  these  was  Charles  Martin,  eX-A.  B.  '17.  Of 
all  the  ill  news  this  was  received  with  the  greatest  surprise.  To  say  that  the 
announcement  of  this  death  was  a  shock  is  putting  it  mildly.  It  seemed  be- 
yond belief  that  Charley,  the  faithful  friend,  the  athlete,  the  King  of  the  Little 
Yard,  was  dead.  There  was  something  incongruous,  repugnant  in  the  two 
ideas.  It  was  difficult  to  bring  our  minds  to  conceive  or  our  imagination  to 
fancy  Charley  Martin  dead;  to  picture  Charley,  who,  never  a  moment  idle, 
was  ever  brimming  over  with  animal  spirits  and  abounding  with  vigor  and 
activity  and  the  buoyancy  of  a  dozen  boys,  as  lifeless  corpse. 

As  the  realization  of  the  sad  truth  was  forced  upon  us,  our  minds  wan- 
dered back  over  the  past  and  recollections  of  our  departed  friend  crowded  in 
upon  us.  Charlie  was  a  true  friend,  faithful,  affectionate.  He  was  generous 
to  a  fault.  His  goods  at  College  were  ever  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends. 
With  generosity  is  often  linked  its  sister  virtue — affectionateness — and  that 
Charley  was  affectionate  no  one  could  doubt  who  saw  how  he  loved  his  mother 
and  sister.  Time  and  time  again,  of  an  afternoon  you  could  see  him  walking 
down  the  streets  of  Plaquemine  with  his  sister,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  She 
was  to  him  a  boon  companion,  and  he  was  glad  to  take  her  with  him.  And 
that  the  love  that  linked  them  together  was  as  pure  as  it  was  strong  is  clear 
from  the  fact  it  drew  them  nearer  to  God.  Several  times  in  each  of  the  short 
three  weeks  that  passed  from  Charley's  arrival  home  from  College  to  his 
death,  you  might  see,  did  you  rise  early  enough,  a  boy  and  a  girl  going  to  the 
Church  to  feed  their  souls  on  the  Manna  that  bringeth  life  everlasting.  Be 
consoled,  gentle  sister,  in  your  grief,  with  the  thought  that  in  those  early  morn- 
ing hours  you  were  helping  him  to  prepare  for  his  great  journey. 

Charley  revelled  in  athletics.    It  was  an  outlet  for  the  exuberance  of  life 
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that  was  in  him.  In  all  boyish  sports  he  stood  without  a  peer.  None  in  the 
division  could  equal  him  in  all-around  ability.  On  the  baseball  diamond  he  was 
ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  fill  any  one  of  the  nine  positions,  and  that  at 
least  as  well  and  generally  a  bit  better,  than  the  one  who  played  the  position 
regularly.  We  recall  the  day  that  the  Junior  team  played  the  Hibernia 
Bankers  from  New  Orleans.  It  was  in  this  game  that  Charley  drove  the  ball 
over  the  left  field  fence  for  a  home  run — a  feat  that  rarely  is  performed  even 
by  players  on  the  College  nine.  In  football  the  verdict  of  an  eminent  coach  is 
well  remembered  by  us.  He  said  that,  for  his  age,  Charley  was  the  best  quar- 
terback he  had  ever  seen.  In  basket-ball  also  he  was  in  the  front  ranks. 
Athletics  were  a  passion  with  him.  It  had  grown  on  him  from  the  long  ago, 
when,  a  little  boy,  he  used  to  deem  it  an  honor  to  carry  the  bat  of  a  big  leaguer 
on  his  way  to  practice,  and  it  bid  fair  to  place  him  among  the  best  athletes 
that  Spring  Hill  had  known. 

To  this  prowess  in  athletics  was  due,  in  great  part,  Charley's  leadership 
in  the  division.  He  was  a  born  leader.  Nature's  great  captains  were  endowed 
with  some  subtle  magnetism  that  attracts  men  to  them  and  forces  them  to 
follow  where  they  lead,  even  in  spite  of  their  own  wishes.  Those  who  knew 
Charley  will  remember  that  even  those  who  were  not  attached  to  him  followed 
his  lead  and  acknowledged  his  sway.  What  Charley  said  generally  went.  He 
was  bold  and  daring  even  to  a  fault.  He  loved  danger  and  alas,  he  perished 
in  it.  His  good  mother  used  often  to  warn  him,  "Charley,  be  careful.  I'm 
afraid  that  some  day  they  will  bring  you  home  dead."  The  words,  "Be  care- 
ful, Charley,"  were  the  last  ones  she  spoke  to  him  on  that  eventful  morning. 
Charley's  boldness  was  the  result  of  his  fearlessness  of  character  which  had 
tided  him  to  many  a  victory  in  athletic  events.  As  some  people  are  naturally 
timid  and  can  not  force  themselves  to  run  risks,  so  Charley  was  naturally 
fearless  and  often  wondered  why  people  cautioned  him  so  much.  He  saw  no 
danger  where  others  saw  nothing  but  danger.  To  dive  from  the  locks  into 
the  river,  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  seemed  to  him  but  a  bit  of  fun.  Some  one 
has  said  that  our  vices  are  but  virtues  pushed  to  extremes.  In  this  case  it  is 
true.  His  recklessness  was  but  the  boldness  and  fearlessness  of  his  charac- 
ter overstepping  itself. 

Charley's  overflowing  buoyancy  often  brought  him  into  difficulties  with 
his  professors  and  prefects,  but  which  of  them  while  punishing  him — as  in 
duty  bound — did  not  forgive  him  at  heart  on  account  of  his  very  boyishness. 
None  of  us  can  help  liking  a  Tom  Playfair.  One  could  not  keep  a  grudge 
against  Charley.  He  was  too  elastic  and  forgiving.  Time  and  again  have  I 
seen  when  his  professor  or  prefect  imposed  on  Charley  a  penance,  his  brow 
darken  and  the  sunshine  vanish.  But  in  half  an  hour  the  clouds  would 
break  and  he  would  be  laughing  and  joking  with  his  teacher  as  if  naught  had 
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come  between  them.  And  when  the  evil  hour  was  passed  no  one  was  more 
contrite  than  Charley.  The  troubles  that  he  caused  his  prefects  were  wiped 
out  by  the  pleasure  he  gave  them  by  the  whole-souledness  with  which  he  en- 
tered into  the  games  and  the  prowess  he  exhibited. 

Charley  possessed  a  deep  love  of  Spring  Hill.  The  successes  of  the  teams 
made  him  proud,  and  these  were  often  the  subjects  of  his  conversation  at 
home.  He  was  anxious  to  return  and  finish  his  course  at  Spring  Hill.  A 
spirit  of  piety  dwelt  beneath  his  fun-loving  exterior.  He  loved  the  Virgin 
Mother,  for  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  May  he  could  lay  at  her  feet  a  wreath 
cf  flowers  gathered  from  the  daily  Communions  he  had  received  during  that 
month  for  her,  and  he  had  her  Rosary  in  his  pocket  when  he  died.  Be  loved 
the  Sacred  Heart,  for  he  went  to  Communion  on  the  first  Friday  of  July.  He 
had  made  the  Nine  First  Fridays  for  the  grace  of  a  happy  death,  and,  though 
no  priest  was  near  him  in  the  moments  of  his  agony,  we  feel  sure  that  Jesus 
and  Mary  were  there  to  forgive  his  shortcomings  and  receive  his  soul. 

R.  I.  P. 


Hector  H.  Hale,  ex-  B.  S.  16.    Born  May  29,  1898.    Died  August  6,  1913. 

Gulfport,  August  7. — A  fatal  accident  and  one  bringing  sudden  grief  to  relatives 
and  friends,  occurred  at  seven  o'clock  last  night  when  Hector  Horace  Hale,  fifteen 
years  of  age,  dived  from  the  Great  Southern  pier  into  the  water  of  the  Gulf,  and  sus- 
tained a  broken  neck,  from  which  he  died  twenty  minutes  later.  He  was  bathing  with 
companions,  who  noted  his  failure  to  reappear  after  the  plunge.  They  brought  him  out 
of  the  water  onto  the  platform  and  they,  with  others  who  were  hastily  summoned,  and 
a  physician,  made  every  effort  to  revive  the  young  man.  For  a  brief  period  breathing 
and  the  pulsations  of  his  heart  were  resumed,  but  the  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  neck 
proved  fatal.  The  water  at  the  time  is  said  to  have  been  about  three  and  one-half  feet 
deep,  but  the  young  man  as  he  left  the  pier  turned  a  summersault  and  may  have  lost 
control  of  himself  as  he  struck  the  water.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Hale, 
of  2106  East  Beach.  His  father  was  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island 
Railroad,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Gulfport  Commercial  Union. — Biloxi  Herald. 

In  the  death  of  Hector  Hale,  Spring  Hill  lost  one  of  her  most  loyal  and 
popular  boys.  A  lovable  disposition,  coupled  with  devotion  to  duty,  endeared 
him  to  all.  Of  a  bright,  cheerful  nature,  Hector  always  took  delight  in  the 
innocent  joke  and  trick;  but  his  innate  charity  and  delicacy  of  feeling  never 
allowed  him  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others.  At  home,  he  was  the  life  of  the 
family.  So  happy  and  cheerful  was  he  at  all  times,  that  others  were  made 
happy  by  his  presence.  Every  little  tot  in  his  neighborhood  knew  and  loved 
Hector;  and  they  welcomed  the  day  that  brought  him  back  to  them  from  col- 
lege. 

Through  the  Junior  yard,  at  Spring  Hill,  during  almost  every  recreation, 
echoed  the  name  "Hec."  And  when  the  train  from  New  Orleans,  bringing 
back  the  students  to  old  Spring  Hill  would  stop  at  Gulfport,  the  cars  would 
ring  with  "There's  Hec."    Certainly  his  friends  deeply  feel  his  loss. 
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He  was  in  all  games ;  but  he  excelled  in  baseball,  and  was  the  best  second- 
baseman  on  the  Second  League.  Earnestness  in  what  he  was  doing,  was  one 
of  his  predominant  characteristics,  and  it  manifested  itself  also  in  baseball. 
But  his  was  a  manly  earnestness,  a  determination  to  win  honestly.  He  would 
not  wrangle  over  a  bad  decision,  and  he  endeavored  to  keep  others  from  doing 
so.  He  was  constantly  encouraging  his  team-mates,  while  he  himself  never 
lost  heart. 

In  his  studies  Hector  displayed  the  same  determination  to  succeed.  Any 
one  who  passed  a  certain  class  room  last  year  between  1 :30  and  2  :30  p.  m.  on 
a  class  day,  could  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Owing  to  persistent 
effort,  he  overcame  many  a  difficulty  and  made  perceptible  progress.  His 
anxiety  to  do  well  in  his  studies  sprang  from  an  ardent  desire  to  please  his 
dear  ones  at  home.  In  monthly  competitions,  when  he  succeeded  in  working  a 
problem,  or  in  answering  a  question,  that,  at  first  sight,  seemed  hard  and  im- 
possible, his  face  would  light  up  with  a  smile  of  delight  and  satisfaction.  But 
whea  he  was  unable  to  surmount  a  difficulty  and  he  thought  that  his  "mark" 
would  be  low,  the  tears  would  well  to  his  eyes  and  he  would  look  most  un- 
happy. 

But,  what  was  of  more  value  than  all  this,  Hector  was  a  pious  boy. 
At  Holy  Communion,  when  he  raised  his  head  a  little  to  receive  his  eucharistic 
God,  you  could  notice  a  peculiar  expression  of  faith  and  longing  on  his  coun- 
tenance. When  it  was  proposed  to  the  class,  of  which  he  was'  a  member,  that 
all  should  partake  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  daily,  during  the  month  of  our 
Blessed  Mother,  Hector  was  the  first  to  promise.  And  this  holy  practice  he 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  school  year.  During  the  summer,  a  certain  lad 
was  noticed,  by  some  new-comers  to  Gulfport,  to  receive  Holy  Communion 
quite  frequently  during  the  week.  And  he  always  looked  so  saintly.  "Who 
is  that  child,  Mrs.  Hale?"  one  of  the  strangers  asked.  "Why,  that's  my  son, 
Hector."  On  the  very  day  of  his  death,  he  had  said  to  his  mother,  "Mamma, 
we  must  go  to  Holy  Communion  to-morow. "  One  who  loved  so  much  to  meet 
his  Jesus  at  the  altar  rail,  certainly  had  no  fear  to  meet  Him  at  the  portals  of 
eternity.  Not  many  days  before  his  death,  he  was  heard  to  say,  "Mamma,  I 
would  not  mind  dying  now."  Only  a  pure  heart  and  clean  conscience  could 
utter  such  a  sentiment.  During  his  last  annual  retreat  at  Spring  Hill,  Hector 
kept  the  black  fast.  This  he  told  his  mother  about.  "But,  Mamma,  I  did 
something  else,  also."  "What  was  it,  son?"  "Oh,  Mamma,  just  think  of  all 
the  merit  I  would  lose  by  telling  it;  I  can't  tell  it."  And  this  secret  went  with 
him  to  the  grave.  Maybe  he  had  offered  his  young  life  for  some  dear  inten- 
tion. Such  a  sacrifice  would  be  worthy  of  a  saint;  and  one  of  the  boys  said 
of  him,  "I  always  knew  that  Hector  was  a  saint." 
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Such  was  the  boy,  whom  God  bade  leave  us  so  suddenly  on  August  6.  It 
was  hard  to  see  him  go,  so  young  and  so  good.  But  God  wanted  him,  and  who 
would  wish  to  deprive  Him  of  so  choice  and  precious  a  soul? 

o 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  FATHER  ARRAM  J.  RYAN 
A.  C.  M. 

Soft  is  the  wail  of  the  weeping  willows, 

Soft  is  the  starlight's  fall, 
Soft  on  the  bank,  eternal  billows 

Rreak  to  the  night  bird's  call. 
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Gentle  the  tear,  and  sweet  the  sighing, 

Over  the  hill  and  dell; 
Nature  is  weeping  for  one  that's  dying, 

One  that  did  love  her  well. 

Hark,  till  we  hear  the  gentle  song 

His  lips  are  uttering — 
Notes  of  the  bleeding  nightingale, 

In  the  hand  of  the  hunter  fluttering. 

*  *  ***** 

'Dying!'  ye  flowers,  let  me  hold  ye 

'Dying!''   the  streamlets  say. 
'Dying!' — that  word  they  often  told  me, 

Going  their  endless  way. 

'Dying!' — Ah,  then  I  must  forsake  ye, 
Lilies  and  streamlets  bright! 

Farewell!    Then  other  streams  shall  take  me 
Down  to  their  home  tonight, 

Take  me  to  where  in  soft  spring  flowers, 
Reauty  and  love  fade  never — 

Take  me  to  where  I'll  spend  the  hours 
With  the  author  of  Flowers  forever. 
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Never  again  shall  I  climb  the  mountains, 

Nor  hark  to  the  rapid's  roar, 
Yet  I  hear  the  flow  of  their  thousand-fold  fountain 

Rolling  onward  and  on  evermore. 

Down  'mid  the  raving  and  the  ringing 
And  the  roar  from  the  dizzy  heights, 

My  soul  shall  soon  on  her  way  be  winging, 
Far  from  the  world's  delights. 

Pray  for  me  struggling  on  the  strand — 

Rrothers!  Ye  cannot  hold  me! 
For  I'm  taken  on,  on  by  a  Stronger  Hand, 

The  hand  of  Him  that  did  mould  me. 

Rut  I  feel  as  I  reel  in  the  flush  and  the  flow 
Of  the  flood  to  the  gate  of  the  Goal, 

That  the  spirit  that  bade  the  lily  leaves  blow, 
The  Same  will  embrace  my  soul. 

The  spirit  that  said  to  the  little  spring,  'Move!' 
And  it  moved  on,  on,  to  the  sea, 

Is  whispering  now  to  my  little  soul,   'Love!' 
And  I'll  on  to  the  boundless  and  free. 

The  Power  that  bade  the  tiny  bee  hum, 
And  it  hummed  in  honey  and  hive, 

The  Same  now  says  to  my  tiny  soul,   'Come!' 
And  He'll  tarry  till  my  spirit  arrive. 

Yet  why  do  I  fear  like  the  trembling  fern, 
Or  the  falling,  fluttering  leaves, 

Fear  to  be  cast  away  and  to  burn, 

In  the  gathering  of  the  sheaves? 

God!  Have  I  not,  adown  the  years, 

Served  Thee  by  land  and  sea, 
Lived  but  a  toilsome  beadlet  of  tears 

Told  in  my  task  for  Thee? 

Down  in  the  slums  of  the  slothful  city, 
Down  where  the  drunkard  drank, 
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Down  where  the  gambler  sang  his  ditty, 
Down  where  shame's  shadow  shrank — 

There,  the  tiger's  teeth  not  heeding, 

I  took  the  sinner  half-dead, 
Lifted  the  blade  from  the  breast  that  was  bleeding, 

And  poured  the  "ABSOLVO"  instead! 

Deep  for  the  fallen  I  drank  the  chalice, 

For  slaves  ran  the  streams  of  my  blood; 
Them  from  the  wrecks  of  the  mad  world's  malice, 

Mercy  may  find  in  the  flood. 

Aye,  if  I  welcomed  not  weary  the  poor  man, 

For  the  suffering  Savior's  sake, 
God!     Beggar  be  my  soul  in  brine  and  moorland, 

Begging  in  bogs  and  brake! 

Then  courage,  my  soul,  and  quiver  not,  quail  not, 

Like  the  lily  that  wilts  in  my  hand — 
The  Roses  of  Charity  fade  not,  fail  not, 

In  yonder  sunlit  land! 

'Dying,'   you  say?   Has  it  struck  the  hour? 

What!  Is  the  struggle  past? 
JESU!  my  Savior,  my  Stream,  my  Flower, 

JESU!    My  Crown— at  last. 

**  ****** 

Gone!  He  is  gone!   And  the  lily-buds  blowing 

Waft  his  spirit  where  other  birds  sing; 
And  the  brooklets  are  bearing  a  flower  in  their  flowing 

Where  other  flowers 

Through  eternal  hours, 
Bloom  in  the  light  of  their  King. 

Lay  him  by  Semmes!     Let  the  morning  dew 

On  the  same  lawn  find  them  at  rest, 
For  the  sword  that  Semmes  to  the  ocean-foam  thre\^ 

Still  is  found  in  the  Poet-Priest's  breast. 

Raise  him  with  Stonewall,  a  soul  like  his  own, 
Steady  as  the  drummer's  roll; 
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For  the  showers  of  shell  on  Manassas  strewn 
Still  fire  from  the  poet's  soul. 

Lift  him  with  Lee,  in  the  lays  that  live, 

In  the  lays  of  the  land  that  live  longest; 

Lee's  sword  to  command  and  his  eye  to  forgive 
Still  flash  in  Ryan's  song  strongest! 

For  he  lifts  Lee's  blade,  and  with  it  the  flag, 

In  songs  to  the  new  generation; 
Till  he  shrines  it  with  the  shreds  of  the  bulletted  rag, 

In  the  fibres  of  the  breast  of  the  nation. 

And  bleeding,  he  points  it,  in  his  priestly  manner, 
In  hymns  that  shall  never  depart, 

Till  the  spirit  and  soul  of  the  tattered  banner 
Are  woven  in  the  threads  of  the  heart. 

Carve  him  with  Emmet,  a-weeping  o'er  Erin, 

As  the  Savior  o'er  Lazarus  dead; 
Weeping  in  rhymes  for  the  raising  and  rearing 

Of  the  Emerald  over  the  Red. 

Lift  him  with  lovers  of  art  and  of  song, 

Wherever  the  love  rings  true; 
Let  his  lone  star  living  still  lead  us  along 

In  the  soul's  own  bonny  bright  blue! 

What!  Shall  his  relics  be  left  'neath  the  slab  there, 
Unhonored?    Ry  the  God  of  Sion, 

Embody  in  monument,  mighty  'mid  warriors, 
The  soul  of  our  forefathers — RYAN. 
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JHarquette 

(English  Medal  Essay) 
T.  HOWARD  KELLY,  '14. 

Five  centuries  ago  when  the  wild  Indian's  blood-curdling  warwhoop 
pierced  the  air,  penetrating  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  vast  and  primeval 
forests  of  this  ricli  continent,  floating  over  the  sparkling  lakes  and  surging 
rivers,  disturbing  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  fertile  valleys  and  awaken- 
ing the  echoes  of  the  mountain  tops,  in  days  when  the  grassy  plains  knew  but 
the  Indian's  crude  dwelling,  and  the  waters  were  burdened  only  with  his  light 
and  graceful  canoe,  this  beautiful  country  was  encompassed  by  the  dark 
shadows  of  paganism  and  idolatry,  while  its  inhabitants  existed  in  the  most 
barbaric  conditions  imaginable. 

Subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  America,  came  the  light  of  Christianity 
diffusing  her  splendor  and  brightness  broadcast,  dispelling  with  the  Word  of 
God,  the  shadows  of  heathenism  and  savage  life,  that  hung  like  a  black  mantle 
over  this  fair  land.  The  advent  of  Christianity  into  America  was  marked  by 
a  long  and  bloody  persecution  incessantly  waged  by  the  Indians  against  the 
zealous  missionaries  who  were  striving  to  plant  the  Banner  of  the  Cross 
amongst  them.  Foremost  among  those  great  and  noble  men,  who  gave  up 
home,  country  and  relatives,  in  order  that  they  might  convert  the  barbaric 
Indian  to  the  true  religion,  was  Jacques  Marquette. 

This  gentle  and  unassuming  follower  of  Christ,  whose  sole  ambition  in 
life  was  to  propagate  the  Catholic  religion,  this  meek  and  pious  man  who 
labored  among  the  lowly  Indians,  striving  to  convert  them  to  Christianity, 
and  thereby  bring  their  priceless,  immortal  souls  to  love,  venerate  and  serve 
their  Creator  and  King,  was  born  on  the  tenth  of  January  in  the  year  1637, 
at  Laon,  France.  His  family  was  one  whose  name  had  long  been  associated 
with  chivalric  and  political  deeds  of  renown  in  France.  Although  a  descend- 
ant from  a  family  famous  for  its  military  abilities,  he  had  not  inherited  a 
soldierly  calling,  but  on  the  contrary,  he  early  evinced  deep  piety  and  dis- 
played an  extraordinary  love  for  holy  and  religious  things.  According  to 
the  promptings  and  inspirations  of  his  pure  heart,  he  began  his  study  for  the 
priesthood  by  joining  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  his  seventeenth  year.  It  was 
during  this  preparation  for  his  ordination  to  Holy  Orders  that  Marquette  con- 
ceived his  ardent  desire  of  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  natives  of  New 
France,  as  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  United  States  and  all  of  Canada 
was  then  called.  Shortly  after  his  ordination  a  call  was  issued  for  the  ser- 
vices of  missionaries  to  help  spread  the  faith  in  the  distant  wilds'  of  North 
America.     Marquette  eagerly  grasped  this  opportunity,  and  accordingly  he 
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bade  farewell  to  his  native  France  in  1666,  and  set  out  on  his  perilous  under- 
taking. 

What  heroism  is  more  sublime,  what  more  worthy  of  deep  contemplation, 
praise  and  emulation  than  that  practiced  by  the  Christ-like  Marquette,  who 
gladly  and  willingly  gave  up  all  the  comforts  and  joys  of  the  world,  yea  the 
bare  necessities  of  life,  to  spend  his  youthful  life  in  an  attempt  to  Christian- 
ize the  wild  and  warlike  Redman.  To  fully  appreciate  his  truly  great  heroism, 
one  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  work  that  he  undertook  to 
perform.  From  a  description  of  the  land  of  his  labors,  we  can  readily  appre- 
hend the  dangers  that  beset  his  path.  At  that  time  the  civilized  population 
of  America  barely  exceeded  a  few  thousand  souls,  and  besides  this  disparity 
in  population,  it  required  several  months  to  travel  to  and  fro  between  some  of 
the  settlements.  Bands  of  Indians  prowled  about  the  country,  destroying  life 
and  seeking  to  remove  every  vestige  of  Christian  civilization.  Their  cruel 
massacres  and  butcheries  were  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
World,  especially  to  the  Europeans,  and  their  maltreatment  of  the  pious  mis- 
sionaries filled  all  Christian  humanity  with  horror,  fear  and  indignation;  but 
no,  not  all,  for  the  heroic  missionaries  still  continued  to  brave  the  tomahawks 
and  cruel  knives,  shedding  their  life  blood  as  martyrs  for  the  holy  cause  of 
God's  true  religion.  The  wilds  of  New  France,  those  vast  and  unexplored 
provinces  that  the  white  man  had  never  penetrated,  held  even  more  dangers 
than  the  treacherous  and  fiendish  cruelty  of  the  Indians,  for  there  the  wild 
animals  of  the  forest  crouched  in  their  well  concealed  lairs,  ready  to  spring 
upon  and  devour  the  unsuspecting  intruder,  while  hunger  and  thirst  lurked 
about  claiming  countless  victims.  These  conditions  were  well  known  to  Mar- 
quette, but  no  earthly  danger  could  make  him  waver  from  his  chosen  path, 
and  he  arrived  in  Quebec  resolved  to  face  and  brave  all  these  terrors  for  his 
Sweet  Master's  sake. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  was  ordered  to  the  mission  of  Three  Rivers, 
where  he  busied  himself  with  the  study  of  some  of  the  Indian  languages,  in 
six  of  which  he  became  exceptionally  proficient.  This  mission  was  in  a  com- 
paratively flourishing  condition,  and  the  services  of  Marquette  were  needed 
in  another  field.  The  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  of  America,  commanded  him  to 
take  the  words  of  salvation  to  a  distant  post,  the  isolated  mission  of  Sault 
Sainte  Marie,  which  was  situated  on  the  bleak  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  With 
two  companions,  Marquette  began  his  dangerous  journey.  After  two  months 
of  laborious  travel,  the  little  party  reached  their  destination.  The  Indians' 
treated  Marquette  contemptuously  at  first,  but  the  obliging  and  kind  dispo- 
sition of  the  meek  missionary  caused  the  savages  to  change  their  sentiments 
toward  the  saintly  man  of  God,  and  soon  he  walked  revered  amongst  them. 
He  kept  the  interest  of  the  Indians  at  heart,  and  besides  preaching  to  them 
constantly,  he  pra\ed  earnestly  for  their  conversion.     So  great  was  the  solici- 
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tude  of  Marquette  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls  that  God  ordained  that  he 
should  never  suffer  from  their  cruelty,  for  he  planted  in  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  Marquette  came  in  contact  with,  a  firm  love  for  the  zealous  missionary ; 
and  further  to  display  this  love  for  him,  God  decreed  that  his  name  should  go 
"sounding  down  the  ages"  revered  by  all  as  a  religious  man,  and  honored  by 
the  world  as  an  explorer. 

The  Indians  related  many  tales  to  Marquette  of  a  great  river  called  the 
Mississippi.  It  had  long  been  the  desire  of  the  French  government  to  explore 
and  determine  the  outlet  of  this  great  stream,  and  Marquette  also  foresaw 
that  if  it  could  be  reached  and  explored,  a  vast  new  area  would  be  open  to 
missionary  endeavor.  He  listened  very  attentively  to  the  stories  concerning 
the  Mississippi  and  at  last  he  conceived  an  ardent  desire  to  discover  and  ex- 
plore it.  But  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  undertake  the  journey  he  was  re- 
called from  the  mission  of  Sault  Sainte  Marie  and  sent  to  La  Pointe,  where  he 
spent  several  months.  The  roving  bands'  of  Indians  that  made  their  head- 
quarters at  La  Pointe  increased  the  good  priest's  desire  to  go  in  search  of  the 
Great  Father  of  Waters,  for  they  told  wonderful  stories  of  the  river  and  the 
country  about  it.  Once  again  Marquette  was  preparing  to  embark  on  an  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  the  river,  but  the  arrival  of  a  tribe  of  hostile  Indians 
obliged  the  missionary  to  take  refuge  in  flight.  After  wandering  about  the 
country  for  several  months,  he  and  his  Indian  children,  as  he  tenderly  called 
his  converts,  arrived  at  Mackinac.  He  became  so  deeply  absorbed  in  his  work 
that  it  seemed  as  though  his  thoughts  concerning  the  Mississippi  were  forever 
dispelled. 

But  here  it  was  that  one  day  in  the  dead  of  winter  Joliet,  the  French  ex- 
plorer, arrived  from  Quebec  with  the  news  that  he  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  French  government  to  explore  the  country  in  search  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  that  Fr.  Marquette  had  been  chosen  to  accompany  him.  This  order  filled 
the  young  priest  with  great  joy,  and  he  would  have  gladly  started  out  at  once 
upon  this  hazardous  undertaking,  but  the  rigors  of  winter  prevented  them. 
Thus  it  was  that  Joliet  and  Marquette  started  in  May  of  the  year  1673,  on 
that  memorable  voyage  which  has  forever  linked  their  names  together  upon 
the  glorious  pages  of  our  histories,  and  made  their  names  famous  in  the  early 
discoveries  and  developments  of  the  great  Northwest.  Launching  their  frail 
esnoes  on  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  they  paddled  across  the  northern  portion  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  waters  of  Green  Bay,  and,  entering  the  Fox  river,  sailed 
southwest.  Reaching  the  southwestern  extremity  of  this  stream,  they  trav- 
ersed the  well  beaten  portage  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  and,  embarking  on  its 
broad  and  swift  current,  they  reached  the  head  waters  of  the  "Father  of 
"Waters"  on  June  17th  of  the  same  year. 

Many  Indian  tribes  were  encountered  before  the  little  band  of  French- 
men reached  the  Mississippi,  and  the  friendly  Wyandottes    were    horrified 
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when  they  learned  that  the  "brave  pale  faces"  were  intent  upon  exploring 
the  mighty  stream.  These  poor,  deluded  creatures  declared  that  the  river  con- 
tained lurking  monsters,  which  would  capsize  their  canoes  and  devour  them, 
and  that  its  shores  were  lined  with  hostile  Indians  who  would  delight  in  kill- 
ing the  white  men;  but  Marquette  only  smiled  at  their  words  and  soon  the 
band  of  explorers  continued  their  voyage. 

The  joy  that  Marquette  experienced  on  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
was  intense ;  but  it  was  a  spiritual,  supernatural  joy,  and  not  a  material,  world- 
ly joy,  for  Marquette  cared  not  for  the  worldly  honors.  He  was1  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  discovery  would  open  new  fields  for  missionary  labor. 
It  was  now  the  month  of  June,  and  far  down  the  golden  stream  of  the  broad 
and  swift  river  floated  their  two  frail  canoes.  Along  the  river's  bank  the 
lofty  and  tenebrous  boughs  of  the  cypress  and  oak  formed  dusky  arches, 
while  the  profuse  draperies  of  moss  hung  like  faded  banners  that  adorn  the 
walls  of  ancient  castles.  A  strict  silence  pervaded  the  atmosphere  and  was 
broken  at  sunset  only  by  the  heron  or  pelican  as  it  winged  its  homeward 
flight  to  a  leafy  bower  in  the  bright  foliage  of  the  evergreen.  At  night  the 
moonlight  glanced  and  played  upon  the  water,  its  silvery  beams  falling  silent- 
ly over  the  landscape,  melting  the  shadows  that  flitted  here  and  there  in  the 
stately  forests.  Many  tribes  of  Indians  were  encountered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  majority  of  them  proved  friendly  to  the  weary  travelers. 
At  last  they  reached  the  chief  village  of  the  hospitable  Illinois  tribe.  The 
warm  welcome  accorded  them  by  Hiawatha,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  is  beauti- 
fully described  by  the  poet  Longfellow,  in  the  following  lines  addressed  to 
Marquette  by  Hiawatha : 

"How  beautiful  is  the  sun,  0  stranger, 

When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us; 

Our  village  in  peace  awaits  you, 

All  our  wigwams  are  open  to  you, 

And  the  heart's  right  hand  we  give  you." 

The  party  of  explorers  did  not  remain  long  in  the  village,  as  they  were 
anxious  to  continue  on  their  voyage.  The  Indians  were  loath  to  see  the  good 
Black  Robe  depart,  and  Hiawatha  presented  him  with  a  calumet  or  pipe  o: 
peace,  by  which  Marquette  would  be  able  to  visit  all  of  the  Indians  on  the 
river,  without  fear  of  molestation.  Amid  a  shower  of  presents  and  plaudits, 
they  left  the  genial  hospitality  of  the  Illinois  and  continued  southward.  Af- 
ter a  few  days  the  party  arrived  where  the  muddy  Missouri  mingles  with  the 
Mississippi,  and  here  it  was  that  Marquette  became  convinced  that  the  great 
stream  did  not  empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  had  been  his  theory,  but 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Two  days  later  and  they  arrived  at  a  very  large  In- 
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dian.  village.  The  calumet  saved  the  lives  of  the  brave  explorers,  for  these 
Indians  did  not  take  very  kindly  to  them.  Upon  learning  that  there 
were  some  European  settlements  not  far  away,  Marquette  and  Joliet  decided 
to  return  North  again. 

After  a  wearisome  trip  they  finally  arrived  safely  at  Green  Bay.  Joliet 
hurried  on  to  Quebec  to  publish  the  news  of  the  discovery,  but  he  lost  his'  pa- 
pers on  the  way,  and  it  was  necessary  to  use  Father  Marquette's  papers  to 
prove  his  claim.  Marquette  remained  and  continued  to  preach  and  instruct 
the  Indians.  A  few  months  after  Joliet 's  departure  for  Quebec,  Marquette  set 
out  to  visit  some  of  his  new  missions.  Sheer  exhaustion  from  overwork,  and 
an  attack  of  dysentery,  caused  the  faithful  missionary  to  become  seriously 
ill,  as'  he  was  returning  from  this  second  voyage.  But  notwithstanding  his 
illness,  he  still  continued  to  preach  to  the  Indians,  though  his  condition  was 
such  that  he  had  to  be  carried  about  by  his  companions ;  but  he  could  not  hold 
out  longer,  and  in  the  year  1675  the  Angel  of  Death  overtook  him,  and  sum- 
moned this  faithful  servant  to  appear  before  his  Maker,  and  receive  the  eter- 
nal reward  that  He  has  promised  to  those  who  merit  it  by  their  works  in  this 
life. 

While  lying  on  the  ground  under  the  shelter  of  a  rude  hut,  his  thoughts 
dwelling  upon  God  and  religion,  his  eyes  resting  on  his  beloved  crucifix,  the 
soul  of  this  saintly  man 

"Passed  out  of  a  life  ever  mournful, 
Out  of  a  world  ever  lornful, 
Where  in  bleak  exile  we  roam ; 
Into  a  joyland  above  us, 
Where  there  is  a  father  to  love  us, 
Into  Home  Sweet  Home." 

He  was  buried  on  the  spot  of  his  death,  and  a  large  cross  was  erected 
over  the  gruesome  mound.  His  hallowed  remains  now  rest  in  a  vault  beneath 
the  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Ignace. 

Marquette  was  essentially  a  missionary,  and  the  religious'  element  was 
ever  present  in  his  every  undertaking.  He  labored  not  for  worldly  honor,  but 
for  the  glory  of  God.  That  he  was  truly  a  great  man  was  attested  by  the  fact 
of  the  universal  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  him.  His  picture  and 
name  adorn  our  histories ,  while  a  city  and  a  sparkling  river  bear  his  name,  a 
fitting  tribute  to  his  memory.  But  grateful  posterity  has  done  even  more, 
for  a  beautiful  and  costly  marble  statue  of  Marquette,  the  gift  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  adorns  the  hall  of  fame  in  Washington,  mute  evidence  of  the 
love  and  esteem  that  the  people  of  that  State  feel  toward  him. 

Marquette  presents   a   combination  of  all    those    characteristics    which 
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should  go  to  make  up  the  ideal  missionary.  Purity  of  heart  and  life,  implicit 
obedience  to  superiors,  an  intense  love  of  God  and  religion  and  a  strong  de- 
termination to  brave  all  the  dangers  that  might  happen  to  transgress  his  path 
while  spreading  the  truths  of  holy  religion,  were  some  of  the  virtues  and  qual- 
ities that  adorned  this  famous'  man. 

But  Marquette,  the  gentle  and  unassuming  man,  the  pious  and  devout 
priest,  the  zealous  and  courageous  missionary,  and  the  illustrious  explorer, 
needs  no  epitaph  or  marble  to  perpetuate  his  name,  for  it  will  stand  imperish- 
able when  "epitaphs  have  vanished  utterly,  and  marble  crumbled  to  dust," 
as  a  true  example  of  heroism  and  greatness. 


®o  Soljn  5L  Morgan 

FATHER  OF  THE  CANAL  IDEA. 
WM.  A.  MULHERIN,  '17. 

Morgan!    Would  that  thine  eyes  this  hour  might  trace, 

Wherein  the  wish,  o'er  which  thy  labors  all, 
Of  mind,  of  pen,  of  voice  in  senate  hall 

Were  spent,  is  fact.    The  waves  have  fled  apace 
And  sister-mains,  with  cheeks  atouch,  embrace 

In  vales  of  Panama.    Upon  their  call 
The  South  doth  gird  herself  to  head  the  race 

Of  progress.    Risen  her  star,  her  fetters  fall. 

Forget  not,  South,  while  runs  in  flooding  tide 
Thy  joy,  what  mighty  meed  to  him  is  due 

Of  praise,  fair  Alabama's  stateman  son, 

Who  saw  in  vision  clear  how  trade  would  ride 

That  path,  enriching  thee  and  Southron  true 
Did  urge  and  urge  until  his  wish  was  won. 
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(&xt  at?  x  Sowf  If  attj  No  fJtan 

JOSEPH  A.  BERTHELOT,  '14. 

A  great  author  once  remarked  that  the  characters  of  fiction  never 
lived  in  small  towns,  hut  that  the  scenes  of  successful  stories  were  always 
laid  in  large  cities.  Perhaps  he  had  in  mind  at  the  time  New  York,  New 
Orleans  and  Victoria,  Texas.  Challenging  this  statement,  that  prince  of 
the  short  story,  O.  Henry,  wrote  a  masterpiece  about  a  small  town.  I 
too  challenge  the  statement,  for  I  have  found  something  worthy  of  being 
put  on  paper,  and  it  happened  in  New  Ways,  La.  I  wish  he  were  alive 
now,  so  that  he  might  read  and  judge  what  I  intend  to  set  down;  but, 
affectionate  reader,  you  assuredly  are  able  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
merits  of  this  manuscript  as  well  as  he,  and  so  I  humbly  put  it  into  your 
hands. 

In  New  Ways,  that  fair  metropolis  and  mart  of  trade,  there  lived, 
some  few  years  back,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Ralph  Conway.  Ralph 
had  only  a  high  school  education  and  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  a 
clerk  in  the  Farmers'  Bank.  Remembering,  however,  his  mother's  death- 
bed advice,  "Be  good  and  make  good,"  he  hoped,  one  day,  to  be  head  of 
the  house  for  which  he  worked.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  Ralph 
was  so  engrossed  in  business  that  he  had  no  time  for  the  "fair  sex."  He 
liked  all  the  girls,  and  all  the  girls  liked  him.  He  really  cared  particularly 
for  only  one,  Clara  Brumbel.  Clara  kept  house  for  her  father,  Jake 
Brumbel,  who  had  once  been  a  power  in  financial  circles,  but  was  now  in 
rather  straitened  circumstances.  He  was  a  mean  old  curmudgeon,  who 
spent  his  days  plotting  and  planning  to  get  the  better  of  some  one  else, 
and  was  now  haunted  with  the  nightmare  thought  that  some  one  was 
about  to  get  ahead  of  him.  He  trusted  no  one  with  his  money,  not  even 
his  daughter,  and  for  that  reason  kept  what  little  he  had  in  out-of-the-way 
places. 

Ralph  had  now  been  calling  on  Clara  for  more  than  a  year  and,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  soon  to  receive  a  more  remunerative  salary, 
he  decided  to  ask  her  to  marry  him.  He  had  no  fear  that  his  rival,  Bill 
Sikes,  would  be  preferred  to  himself.  Bill  had  the  advantage  of  money., 
but  Ralph  knew  that  "green  backs"  counted  for  nothing  when  true  love 
was  concerned. 

So  one  evening  he  knocked  at  Clara's  door  and  she,  of  course,  an- 
swered it  herself.    "Good  evening,  Ralph.    So  glad  to  see  you." 

"Not  more  than  I  am  to  be  here  with  you.  But  let's  go  in,  Clara;  I 
have  something  very  important  to  say  to  you."    They  entered  a  cosy  lit- 
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tie  sitting-room,  which  was  plainly  furnished,  but  withal  so  neat  in  ap- 
pearance that  it  showed  the  touch  of  a  hand  that  would  some  day  prove 
a  help  to  a  worthy  man.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  were  seated  on  the  lounge 
Ralph  took  hold  of  Clara's  hand  and  holding  it  in  his  own,  explained: 
"Clara,  let  me  tell  you  something  that  I  am  in  dead  earnest  about.  I  love 
you.  Can  you  say  the  same  to  me?"  She  nodded  her  head.  "Then,  dear- 
est, you  will  be  my  own,  my  very  own;  you  will  marry  me?" 

"No,  Ralph,  I  cannot.  I  love  you  more  than  myself,  and  you  know  it; 
but  father  will  never  allow  me  to  wed  you." 

"Oh,  come,  Clara;  we  will  do  so  against  his  command.  He  will  for- 
give afterwards,  and  even  if  he  doesn't,  I  am  able  to  support  you  without 
his  help."    And  he  drew  her  closer  to  him  and  pressed  her  hand  tightly. 

"All  right,  Ralph;  I  consent.  Rut  do  try  to  get  him  to  give  us  his 
blessing  before  we  are  married." 

Ralph  was  just  about  to  speak  when  he  looked  up  and  saw,  to  his 
great  embarrassment,  Jake  Rrumbel,  who  had  walked  in  softly,  standing 
before  him.  He  rose  and  said:  "Mr.  Rrumbel,  Clara  and  I  love  each 
other,  and  she  has  just  consented  to  marry  me.  We  wish  to  have  your 
blessing." 

"You  sneaking  skunk!  Consider  your  engagement  off  and  get  out 
of  my  house  before  I  kick  you  out." 

"Oh,  father!    Don't.    I  love  him  so." 

"Shut  up,  girl.    Get  out,  young  man,  get  out." 

Ralph  left  immediately,  not  because  he  was  at  all  afraid  of  being 
thrown  out,  but  he  had  no  wish  to  create  a  scene  in  the  presence  of  Clara. 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Jake  turned  to  the  girl:  "Daughter,  don't  you 
ever  dare  to  speak  to  that  fellow  again.  If  you  do  I  will  shoot  him  down 
like  a  dog.  And  listen!  I  think  that  Mr.  Sikes  likes  you;  if  he  ever  pro- 
poses to  you,  accept  him.  Like  a  silly  child,  you  talk  of  love.  There's 
only  one  sort  of  love,  and  that  is  love  of  money." 

During  the  days  that  followed  Clara  often  vowed  to  herself  that  she 
would  rather  die  than  forsake  Ralph.  Rut  after  they  had  tried  to  elope 
and  failed  through  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Rrumbel,  who  almost  shot  the 
would-be  bridegroom,  she  resigned  herself  to  her  fate,  because  she  feared 
that  her  lover  would  be  injured.  Two  months  later  a  lengthy  article  ap- 
peared in  the  society  column  of  the  New  Ways  Excuse,  describing  the 
fashionable  wedding  of  Mr.  Win.  Sikes.  After  the  first  glamour  of  the 
honeymoon  was  over,  Sikes,  brute  that  he  was,  began  to  neglect  and  even 
to  abuse  Clara.  She  kept  her  troubles  to  herself,  knowing  that  if  she  told 
her  father,  he  would  laugh  at  and  ridicule  her.  She  had  not  seen  Ralph 
since  her  marriage,  but  she  heard  through  mutual  friends  that  he  had 
received  a  legacy  from  a  rich  uncle,  who  had  been  among  the  first  in  the 
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Klondike  gold  rush,  and  that,  though  he  was  now  wealthy,  he  still  held 
his  position  in  the  bank,  hoping  to  work  his  way  up. 

Sikes,  though  in  his  private  life  he  was  domineering,  displayed  great 
business  acumen,  and  had  already  increased  fourfold  the  large  fortune 
left  him  by  his  father.  But  he  had  a  great  passion  for  gambling  in  the 
stock  market,  and  after  he  had  won  a  small  sum  he,  like  most  men,  prided 
himself  that  he  could  not  possibly  lose.  One  day,  however,  the  bears 
caught  him  in  a  corner  and  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  market.  When 
the  shades  of  night  fell,  Sikes  discovered  that  he  had  but  $15,000  in  cash, 
and  that  it,  too,  might  soon  take  wing  and  fly  where  the  other  dollars  had 
flown.  The  majority  of  men  would  have  done  the  conservative  thing,  and 
have  attempted  to  save  the  remainder  of  their  fortune  by  sure  means. 
Sikes,  on  the  contrary,  let  his  passion  for  gambling  master  him.  He  took 
the  remnant  of  his  money  and  sought  out  a  den  which  he  had  visited 
several  times  before.  Here  he  played  until  well  after  midnight  with  va- 
rying fortune,  but  when  at  last  he  arose  from  the  table,  he  had  not  one 
piece  of  silver  to  clink  against  another.  He  started  for  the  door  and,  with 
a  look  of  utter  depression,  was  about  to  cross  the  threshold,  but  was 
halted  by  a  seedy  looking  individual,  much  the  worse  for  the  rebuffs 
which  society  had  given  him,  but  whose  conversation  showed  him  to 
have  been  well  educated.  "My  friend,  you  look  rather  downcast.  Any- 
thing wrong?  Come  over  to  that  table  in  the  corner,  and  we  can  have  a 
quiet  drink  and  talk  things  over.  I  know  how  to  help  men  who  are  down 
and  out." 

Sikes  followed  him,  and  both  being  seated,  he  poured  out  his  tale  of 
woe.    "And  tomorrow  all  the  papers  will  give  an  acount  of  my  death, 
for  I  intend  to  take  my  life.    It  is  not  worth  living  now." 
-    "No,  you  won't,  Mr. er" 

"Sikes." 

"Mr.  Sikes,  you  will  do  no  such  thing.  While  there  is  life  there  is 
hope.  Since  you  are  so  desperate,  you  won't  mind  taking  part  in  a  little 
adventure,  will  you?" 

"I'm  ready  for  anything,  so  let's  hear  your  game.  By  the  way,  v  hat 
is  your  name." 

"Jim  Maloney.  Now  listen.  I  know  indubitably  that  tomorrow 
night  there  will  be  $100,000  in  gold  and  notes  in  a  certain  bank  of  this 
city.  See  the  point?  We've  only  got  to  walk  in  there  and  take  the  money 
and  the  coin  is  ours.  No  danger  at  all.  Just  break  in,  then  walk  out  rich. 
Of  course  we'll  divide  the  plunder  equally." 

"Maloney,  I  have  never  done  anything  like  that  in  all  my  days,  but 
it  doesn't  make  much  difference  what  happens  to  me  now,  so  here's  my 
hand  in  agreement." 
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Maloney  accepted  the  proffered  palm,  and  after  they  had  settled  a 
few  minor  details,  they  rose  to  leave.  "Remember  that  we  meet  here  to- 
morrow night  at  half-past  ten,"  Maloney  reminded  Sikes. 

Next  evening,  work  for  the  day  having  ceased,  Ralph  was  about  to 
leave  the  bank  when  Mr.  Jones,  the  president,  said:  "Just  a  minute, 
Conway.  After  you  have  had  your  supper,  I  wish  you'd  hurry  back  here 
and  help  me  with  some  entries  that  are  muddled."  Ralph  readily  assent- 
ed, as  he  was  willing  to  do  anything  that  would  help  him  in  his  upward 
climb.  By  eight  he  and  the  president  were  very  busy  and  it  seemed  that 
to  finish  they  would  be  compelled  to  toil  the  remainder  of  the  night.  How- 
ever, at  eleven  they  were  almost  through,  and  a  few  minutes  after  the 
clock  struck  the  hour,  Mr.  Jones  handed  Ralph  a  ledger.  "Put  this  into 
the  vacdt  and  lock  it  up.    Then  we  will  be  ready  to  go." 

Ralph  left  the  room  and  Mr.  Jones,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  began 
to  put  on  his  coat.  He  heard  the  outer  door  open  and  shut  and  he  turned 
quickly  around.  To  his  utter  amazement,  he  looked  into  the  muzzles  of 
two  revolvers,  back  of  which  stood  two  masked  men.  "Hands  up,  and 
don't  you  dare  move!"  Instead  of  raising  up  his  hands,  Mr.  Jones  reach- 
ed backward  and  took  from  his  desk  the  first  thing  that  his  fingers  touch- 
ed, which  happened  to  be  a  pen  staff.  Without  a  word,  he  rushed  forward 
and  grappled  with  the  nearest  of  the  maskers,  jabbing  him  viciously  with 
the  ink-soaked  pen.  For  a  moment  the  unexpected  assault  overcame  the 
intruder,  and  he  was  about  to  fall  to  the  floor,  but  grasping  his  pistol 
firmly,  he  pressed  it  against  the  banker's  heart  and  fired.  Jones  convul- 
sively clutched  at  his  opponent's  coat,  and  from  his  front  pocket  his  fin- 
gers drew  forth  an  envelope.  Jones  staggered,  gasped  and  fell  back  to 
the  floor — dead.  The  burglar  waited  not  to  see  if  his  shot  had  been  im- 
mediately fatal,  but  dropping  his  weapon  of  destruction,  he  and  his  com- 
rade fled  hastily  into  the  night.  A  little  distance  down  the  street  they 
turned  into  an  alley  and  thus  escaped  two  policemen  who  had  evidently 
heard  the  noise  and  were  hurrying  to  the  scene. 

The  burglars  had  hardly  left  the  building  before  Ralph  entered  the 
room  from  the  vault.  He  too  had  been  disturbed  by  the  fracas  anl  came 
in  prepared  for  trouble.  On  entering  he  saw  the  prostrate  form  of  the 
banker.  He  approached  it  and  kneeling  lifted  Mr.  Jones'  head  up.  It  was 
limp  in  death.  He  saw  the  blood  oozing  from  the  wound,  and  was  about 
to  spring  up  and  give  the  alarm,  when  he  noticed  clutched  in  the  dead 
man's  grasp,  an  envelope.  He  loosened  the  stiffening  fingers  and  looked 
at  the  address.  Upon  beholding  the  name,  his  senses  momentarily  re- 
fused to  act.  As  it  flashed  through  his  brain  who  it  was  that  had  taken 
the  life  away  from  the  corpse  that  now  lay  before  him,  there  arose  before 
his  mind  the  picture  of  a  wife  disgraced  and  her  family  ruined  forever. 
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His  mind  was  made  up  in  a  moment.  Slowly  he  took  a  match  from  his 
pocket,  struck  it  and  held  the  envelope  in  its  flame.  There  was  a  flare,  a 
flicker,  a  wreath  of  smoke,  and  the  one  silent  witness  of  the  dread  deed 
was  destroyed.  He  himself  would  have  to  face  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence which  glared  at  him.  Of  course,  like  any  other  human  being,  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  escape,  but  he  had  resolved  that  if  escape  meant 
the  disclosure  of  the  name  written  on  that  envelope,  there  would  be  no 
escape.  Now  that  the  envelope  was  disposed  of,  he  felt  that  he  would 
surely  be  sentenced  to  death.  If  he  fled,  he  could  be  caught  next  day,  and 
the  whole  office  force  was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  he  and  Mr.  Jones 
had  remained  at  the  bank.  Anyway,  he  was  tired  of  living,  and  he  did 
not  really  care  what  course  events  might  take;  so  he  determined  to  be 
passive  and  let  things  turn  out  as  they  would.  All  these  things  passed 
through  his  mind  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  it  has  taken  to  tell  them, 
and  the  match  which  he  had  used  to  consume  the  envelope  was  still  smo- 
king, when  the  sight  of  the  yet-warm  revolver  interrupted  his  train  of 
thought,  and  he  picked  it  up.  The  next  minute,  the  two  officers,  whom 
the  burglars  had  eluded,  rushed  into  the  bank,  and  covered  him  with 
their  pistols.  "Come  on.  We  gotcher  now.  Stick  out  yer  hands  and  put 
on  these  bracelets."    Ralph  allowed  them  to  handcuff  him. 

The  law,  although  in  this  case  it  was  in  the  wrong,  moves  swiftly  in 
New  Ways,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  Ralph  had  been  adjudged  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  sentenced  to  be  electrocuted  a  week  after 
the  date  of  his  conviction.  During  the  trial  Ralph  enjoyed  the  services 
of  the  best  legal  talent  which  New  Ways  afforded,  and  everything  in  the 
power  of  his  counsel  had  been  done  to  free  him.  Rut  it  was  all  of  no  avail. 
The  fact  that  he  had  been  found  standing  over  the  body  of  the  dead  man, 
holding  a  pistol,  coupled  with  the  surety  that  he  knew  of  the  large  amount 
of  money  at  that  time  in  the  bank,  was  his  doom.  The  district  attorney 
delivered  a  splendid  oration,  in  which  he  called  to  mind  the  glories  of 
the  constitution,  Washington,  Lee  and  other  glorious  names,  and 
sat  down,  confident  that  he  had  insured  his  re-election.  And  so  an 
innocent  man  was  condemned  to  death  in  place  of  a  scoundrel  whom  the 
earth  would  have  been  well  rid  of. 

Meanwhile,  deep  sorrow  had  come  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Sikes.  The 
blinds  were  closed.  A  policeman  stood  in  front  to  hush  any  unnecessary 
noise  of  passing  vehicles.  Inside  the  stillness  of  death  reigns.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  some  one  has  answered  the  call  that  none  dares  to  dis- 
obey? No,  the  house  has  not  yet  been  visited  by  the  grim  messenger,  but, 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  Mr.  Sikes  has  been  very  ill.  One  morning  he 
came  home  with  some  scratches  on  his  face,  slight  in  themselves,  but 
terrible  in  their  results.    They  had  poisoned  his  blood.    He  had  told  the 
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police  of  an  attack  on  himself  late  at  night,  and  although  the  force  search- 
ed diligently  for  his  assailant,  no  one  was  apprehended.  Clara  heard  of 
Ralph's  sentence,  but  refused  to  believe  him  guilty;  still  in  her  wifely 
ministrations  to  Sikes  she  had  not  much  time  to  think  of  her  former 
lover.  And  now,  on  the  day  set  for  Ralph's  execution,  Sikes  became  sud- 
denly worse,  and  the  doctor  having  been  hastily  summoned,  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  physician  that  he  would  most  probably  die  that  night. 

"Well,  doctor,  I  guess  that  I  am  pretty  bad  off.  Rut  say,  is  it  true 
that  Ralph  Conway  is  to  be  electrocuted  today?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Sikes,  it  is.  Rut  hadn't  you  better  prepare  for  your  own 
death,  instead  of  thinking  of  matters  which  do  not  concern  you?" 

"Indeed,  doctor,  this  Conway's  death  does  concern  me  and  most 
vitally,  too.  Now,  you  take  some  paper  and  write  down  just  what  I  tell 
you  to." 

Then,  refusing  to  mention  his  confederate's  name,  he  told  how  he  had 
attempted  to  rob  the  bank  and  had  shot  Mr.  Jones.  His  confession  was  a 
complete  exoneration  of  Ralph,  and  he  signed  it  with  his  name,  and  being 
witnessed  by  the  doctor  and  the  trained  nurse,  it  was  a  trustworthy  doc- 
ument. During  the  recital  Clara  stood  horror-stricken,  the  subject  of 
two  conflicting  emotions — loyalty  to  the  man  whom  she  had  promised  to 
love,  honor  and  obey,  and  joy  that  Ralph's  innocence  was  proved  beyond 
cavil. 

The  doctor  left  hurriedly,  caught  a  passing  taxicab,  and  had  soon 
reached  the  governor's  office.  Having  gained  admission,  he  showed  the 
confession  to  the  administrator.  As  soon  as  he  had  learned  the  purport 
of  the  document,  the  governor  said:  "The  prison  telephone  is  out  of  or- 
der, so  we  will  bring  the  reprieve  ourselves." 

Having  reached  the  prison  door,  they  made  their  errand  known  to 
the  warden,  who,  without  waiting  for  them,  rushed  through  the  door  and 
down  the  aisle  in  the  direction  of  the  death-room.  Throwing  open  the 
door,  he  burst  in  and  shouted:  "Stop!  That  man  is  innocent."  He  was 
just  in  the  nick  of  time;  Ralph  was  strapped  to  the  chair,  and  the  execu- 
tioner had  already  raised  his  hand  to  reach  for  the  switch  and  turn  on  the 
current  that  would  bear  into  the  great  unknown  the  soul  of  a  man. 

Next  morning,  the  papers,  in  large,  lurid  letters,  proclaimed  the  free- 
dom from  crime  of  Ralph  Conway,  and  the  guilt  and  wickedness  of  Sikes, 
who  had  gone  to  stand  before  a  higher  tribunal  than  any  court  of  earth. 

For  a  year  after  the  decease  of  her  spouse  Clara  made  her  home  with 
her  father.  Then,  one  beautiful  and  never-to-be-forgotten  evening,  Ralph, 
as  a  culmination  to  all  his  former  visits,  again  asked  her  to  share  his  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  to  walk  through  life  with  him.  For  answer  she  slipped 
her  hand  into  his.  He  thought  that  this  moment  of  bliss  outweighed  all 
the  days  of  anxiety  which  he  had  spent,  and  the  long  hours  in  which  he 
had  doubted  her  love. 
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®n  Katie 

A  HERETOFORE  UNPURLISHED  POEM  RY  FATHER  RYAN 

(Note. — The  following  poem,  here  published  for  the  first  time,  was  written  for 
and  dedicated  to  Miss  Katie  Padian,  of  a  well-known  Maryland  family.  The  origi- 
nal in  the  poet's  own  handwriting  is  preserved  at  Mount  St.  Agnes  College,  Mount 
Washington,  Md.,  where  Miss  Padian  was  a  pupil.  We  extend  our  thanks  to  Sister 
M.  Scholastica  of  the  above  named  college  for  the  privilege  of  printing  this  beau- 
tiful poem  in  the  Springhillian. — Editor.) 

In  the  Eclipses  of  your  soul, 

The  mournful  shadows  fall 

On  me  and  you  and  all. 
I  wonder  where  the  realms  whence  they  roll! 

And  then  you'll  cry, 
"Oh  God!  give  more  of  rest  and  less  of  night," 

And  then  you'll  sigh, 
"Sweet  Christ!  give  less  of  dark  and  more  of  light," 

In  the  Eclipses  of  your  soul, 
When  grief  kneels  weeping  o'er  the  graves  of  joy. 

0!  Reautiful  Christ!  while  I  sing  I  pray! 

And  e'en  when  my  song  hath  a  human  tone, 
Thou  knowest  how  every  night  and  day, 

Reneath  the  octaves  my  spirit  sweeps, 

Sweeps  on  heavenly  hidden  deeps, 
Where  a  melody  moves  to  all  unknown, 
Whose  sweetest  meetings  are  all  thy  own, 

I  never  did  sing  for  earth  alone. 

Reautiful  Christ!  Thou  knowest  this; 

My  outward  song  and  my  inward  prayer 
Meet  in  the  purest,  tenderest  kiss, 

And  Thou,  Sweet  Christ,  art  always  there — 
Thou  knowest  Thy  face  I  never  miss — 
To  bless  the  singer  with  wondrous  bliss. 

Rack  of  these  very  words  I  write 
I  see  Thy  Reautiful  Face  tonight. 

Face  of  my  Christ!    When  her  heart  is  sad, 
For  whom  these  words  are  sung  by  me, 
Shine  on  it  sweetly,  make  it  glad; 
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Give  it  the  grace  that  leads  to  Thee. 
Eyes  of  my  Christ!  when  her  eyes  weep 

Shine  on  her  tears  e'en  when  they  flow, 
Until  her  sorrow  has  sunk  to  sleep, 

And  joy  shall  awake  her  former  woe! 

Hands  of  my  Christ!  Ah!  lead  her  on, 

The  cruel  nails  have  made  you  sweet; 
When  the  darkness  falls  and  the  light  hath  gone 

Guide  with  Thy  grasp  her  weary  feet. 
Heart  of  Christ!  Ah!  be  her  rest! 

And  be  the  home  of  her  heart's  love; 
Heart  the  holiest,  purest,  blest, 

Sweetly  lead  her's  to  Thee  above. 
August  1,  1881. 


A  (ftwsttmt  nf  Sim? 

T.  S.  K. 

They  ask  me  in  November  time, 

What    game  is  mine  from  choice. 
A  field  lies  meshed  in  nets  of  lime — 
They  ask  me  in  November  time. 

Fierce  football  foes  drip  gore  and  grime- 
My  eye  and  finger  speak  for  voice. 
They  ask  me  in  November  time. 

What  game  is  mine  from  choice. 

When  leafy  June  reigns — Nature's  Queen — 

The  same  they  ask  of  me. 
Then  wraith  of  football  groans,  I  ween, 
When  leafy  June  reigns,  Nature's  Queen. 

For  then,  behind  the  grandstand  screen, 
I  rave  and  shriek  in  baseball  glee. 
When  leafy  June  reigns — Nature's  Queen, 
The  same  they  ask  of  me. 
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Autumn  Steufri? 

ANGELO  BOUDOUSQUIE,  '16 

Spring,  with  its  sweet  hopes  of  health  and  wealth,  with  its  fragrant 
blossoming  flowers,  its  joyous  songs  of  woodland  birds,  has  passed  and 
all  that  was  young  has  either  ripened  into  strength  and  beauty  or  has 
withered  under  the  hot  and  scorching  sun.  Summer  also  has  come  and  lin- 
gers fresh  in  our  memory,  but  now  we  are  in  another  season. 

One  living  in  the  city  cannot  witness  the  beauty  of  Nature  as  she 
puts  off  her  green  robes  and  wears  those  of  scarlet,  yellow,  blue,  and  all 
the  mellow  shades  of  color.  It  is  truly  a  banquet  dress  of  Mother  Earth, 
worn  in  honor  of  the  Harvest.  I  passed  through  a  woodland  and  was  held 
spellbound  by  the  beauty  presented  to  my  eye,  the  sight  of  the  trees,  the 
vines  and  bushes  that  screened  the  distance. 

Thejiickory  tree  wore  a  mantle  of  gold  and  the  earth  at  the  foot  of 
the  trunk  was  carpeted  with  fallen  leaves  just  a  shade  darker.  Flowers  of 
beauty  that  surpassed  the  blossoms  of  early  Spring  were  partly  covered 
by  the  dead  leaves.  I  stopped  and  pondered  and  bethought  myself  that 
these  little  memorials  of  summer  were  growing  with  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging us  and  bidding  us  hope  for  the  joys  of  another  spring. 

In  my  ramblings  I  noted  the  s-\ycet  gum  tree  and  it  seemed  the  most 
radiant.  Its  leaves  were  of  a  variety  of  colors  which  blended  so  artisti- 
cally as  to  make  one  doubt  whether  this  was  truly  an  act  of  Nature.  The 
stirring  wind  caught  up  the  leaves  and  sent  them  whirling  through  the 
air.  One  of  these  fell  in  my  path,  and  in  wonderment  I  stopped  as  I  noted 
how  closely  it  resembled  a  star  in  shape — truly  a  fallen  star  of  the  wood- 
land's heaven  and  one  that  beautified  the  glory  of  day. 

I  next  perceived  a  blacj^gurn  tree.  Where  could  I  find  a  more  appeal- 
ing scene?  Its  background,  a  lake  of  silvery  green,  brought  out  in  bold  re- 
lief every  single  leaf.  These  small  leaves,  each  of  a  uniform  color,  were 
of  rich  purple. 

Alone,  unchanged,  stood  the  lordh^jnnc.  Tall  and  straight,  an  aged 
and  noble  knight  of  the  forest.  Its  bursting  cones  scattered  their  seeds 
through  the  air.  Here  and  there  between  the  forks  I  espied  a  busy  squir-  » 
rel.  The  gnawed  cones  lying  under  the  tree  told  me  that  these  little  in- 
habitants of  the  forest  had  held  their  banquctings  here.  From  some  of 
the  grand  old  trees  doves  darted  and  flew  out  of  sight  as  I  passed.  The 
wind  blowing  through  the  pine  needles  made  music  soft  and  sweet,  like 
the  sounds  from  fairies'  harps  of  childhood  dreams  to  cheer  the  silent 
scene. 
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Looking  towards  the  brow  of  a  distant  hill,  I  saw,  high  in  the  cloud- 
flecked  sky,  myriads  of  dots  swerving  upward  and  downward  in  the 
changing  wind.  I  wondered  what  this  could  be,  and  at  last  made  out  a 
drove  of  migrating  birds.  A  shadow  came  over  me.  Then  with  loud  cry- 
ing a  flock  of  hungry  crows  passed  over  my  head — a  pirate  band  with 
only  the  thought  of  destruction.  Their  loud,  unmusical  caw-caws  re- 
sounded for  some  minutes  through  the  forest,  and  then  all  was  silent. 
I  looked  at  that  brave,  ungodly  little  band  of  foragers  and  admiration 
took  the  place  of  disgust  in  my  heart.  What  birds  flocked  together  and 
sent  their  war-cry  through  the  woods  as  bravely  as  they?  How  busy  and 
active  they  appeared  as  they  hovered  for  an  instant  over  the  distant  trees 
and  then  dropped  out  of  sight. 

I  strode  on,  and  every  moment  found  treasures  of  beauty  hidden  in 
each  variety  of  tree,  vine  and  bush.  The  ymoon  tree,  with  its  small  green 
leaves  and  ruby-like  berries,  shone  boldly  out  amidst  a  thicket  whose 
leaves  were  of  a  golden  hue.  Near  it  grew  a  holly  tree,  ablaze  with  its 
berries  and  beautified  by  its  foliage  of  dark  green.  A  sly  mocking-bird 
alighted  upon  one  of  its  branches  and  after  looking  at  me  with  intelligent 
little  eyes,  fell  to  feasting  upon  the  berries.  The  morning's  dew  still  lay 
heavy  upon  the  leaves  and  they  sparkled  with  myriads  of  jewels. 

This  radiant  scene,  the  yupon  and  holly  tree  mingling  in  joj'ous  col- 
ors, vividly  brought  back  to  my  dreamy  soul  thoughts  of  the  happy  sea- 
son of  Christ's  birth,  when  all  hearts  are  aglow  with  love  for  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem  and  are  generous  in  their  devotion  for  Him.  Thus  with 
thoughts  of  Yuletide  and  all  it  meant  for  us,  I  retraced  my  homeward 
path. 
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RAYMOND  BORK,  '15 

Beneath  the  gloomy  pall  of  night  the  elements  warred.  The  stars  of 
heaven  hid  their  bright  faces  behind  dark  clouds  as  if  in  aversion  to  the 
chaos  below.  The  shriek  and  cry  of  the  wintry  blasts  vied  with  the  sul- 
len roar  of  the  sea  and  seemed  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  little  seaport 
town  of  Whitecliff.  Along  the  deserted,  solitary  street  oil  lamps  glim- 
mered low,  striving  in  vain  to  pierce  through  their  covering  of  snow.  On 
each  side  the  gabled  cottages  were  wrapt  in  slumber,  their  inmates  uncon- 
scious of  the  raging  elements  without.  There  was  one  exception.  Far 
down  the  lonely,  dim  street  one  little  cottage  gave  forth  its  refulgent  light, 
brighter  in  contrast  with  the  sombre  shadow  enveloping  the  others.  Like 
a  beacon  shone  that  cheery  light,  an  invitation  to  wayfarers,  seeming  to 
hold  forth  promise  of  a  warm  welcome.  The  open  garden  gate,  snow-clad 
and  glistening  in  the  glow  from  the  window,  invitingly  seconded  the  good- 
will of  the  lighted  parlor.  But  all  in  vain  was  that  two-fold  cheery  wel- 
come extended.  Only  the  elements  raged  rampant  abroad  that  night — 
sometimes  in  playful  sport,  hurling  aloft  clouds  of  snow  and  again  aspi- 
ring to  the  little  cottages,  clutching  at  them  in  fiendish  glee,  but  only  suc- 
ceeding in  disturbing  their  garb  of  snow.  And  even  the  efforts  were  baf- 
fled, for  the  heavens  gave  forth  the  fleecy  flakes  and  again  the  homes  glim- 
mered in  their  white  sheen,  while  the  fierce  winds  howled  and  raged  and 
the  sullen  sea  roared  deep-throated  threats  in  its  impotence.  Soon  there 
was  a  lull.  The  wind  and  the  sea  seemed  tired  of  their  sport.  All  now 
was  quiet  with  the  silence  of  the  grave.  Noiselessly  the  snow  flakes  set- 
tled to  the  ground,  forming  little  heaps  and  mounds  here  and  there.  In 
the  background  the  impassive  mountains  stood  like  chilled  marble,  while 
in  front  the  sea,  ever  chafing  at  its  restraining  boundaries,  rolled  restlessly. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  blackness  of  night  there  appeared  a  figure  cloth- 
ed in  white,  for  an  instant  conspicuous  against  the  midnight  sky  encom- 
passing land  and  sea,  then  again  blending  with  the  falling  snow.  Onward 
it  struggles  until  beneath  the  feeble  street  lamp  the  figure  of  a  man  is  dis- 
closed. His  advent  heralds  a  renewed  outbreak  of  the  storm.  The  de- 
mons of  this  night  of  strife  marshall  their  forces  against  this  new  victim. 
The  wind  howls  with  renewed  fury  around  him,  cutting  through  his 
threadbare  garments,  while  the  snow  flies  in  his  face,  blinding  and  sting- 
ing his  eyes  and  freezing  in  his  hair.  His  frozen  limbs  can  no  longer  sup- 
port the  unequal  struggle  against  the  warring  night.  "I'm  so  tired!  Oh, 
so  tired!"  he  mutters  and  sinks  to  the  ground.   The  snow  envelopes  him 
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with  an  insinuating,  soft  embrace,  giving  him  a  false  feeling  of  warmth 
and  comfort.  An  overpowering  desire  to  sleep  steals  over  him  and  heavy 
lids  droop  over  his  tired  eyes.  But  that  light  from  the  cottage  down  the 
street  is  shining  in  his  face  with  a  gentle  but  persistent  call.  He  starts  up, 
a  smile  parting  his  lips,  his  eyes  wide  with  a  shining  joy.  "Mother!  Fath- 
er! I'm  coming,"  he  pants  breathlesssly,  and  with  a  superhuman  effort  he 
stumbles  up  from  the  clutches  of  Death  and  staggers  on  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, coming  nearer,  ever  nearer  to  that  light  in  the  cottage  window.  On 
through  the  friendly  gate  he  goes  and  peers  into  the  lighted  window.  "It's 
mother!"  he  whispers  in  ecstacy,  and  then  he  listens.  Here  and  there  a 
familiar  phrase  is  borne  to  his  ears.  As  he  sees  the  beloved  and  familiar 
forms  seated  at  a  table  reading  aloud,  he  realizes  that  once  again  he  is 
listening  to  that  most  beautiful  of  beautiful  stories,  "The  Prodigal's  Re- 
turn." Breathless  he  listens  and  hope  leaps  into  his  weary  heart.  Then 
the  sacred  book  is  closed  with  a  sigh. 

"My  boy!  my  boy!  Will  he  ever  return?  I  want  him,  I  want  him," 
she  cries,  in  agony  of  desperation. 

An  aged  man,  grey-haired  and  sightless,  slowly  makes  his  way  to  his 
wife's  side  and  falling  on  his  knees  beside  her,  tries  to  comfort  her.  But 
his  own  body  is  convulsed  with  sobs  and  his  caressing  hand  is  trembling. 

Then  through  the  mother's  tears  a  smile  of  hope  plays  on  her  face, 
and  in  a  whisper  scarcely  audible  to  the  listening  man  at  the  window,  she 
breathes:  '"Tis  Christmas  Eve  again.  For  the  last  ten  years  since  our 
boy  ran  away  to  sea,  we  have  prayed  for  his  return.  On  a  Christmas 
night  like  this  he  left  us;  may  be  the  Little  Jesus  will  be  kind  to  us  tonight, 
father.  Let's  pray."  And  those  trusting,  loving  parents  silently  sent 
their  earnest  petition  to  the  Great  White  Throne  of  God.  In  the  silence 
the  village  clock  pealed  out  the  hour.    It  was  half-past  eleven. 

The  old  man  instinctively  started  up.  "I'll  open  the  door  for  our  boy, 
as  I  have  done  for  the  last  ten  years  on  Christmas  night,"  he  said  simply. 
Then  he  stopped.  "But  I  am  blind  now,  mother,"  he  said  pitifully.  Do 
you  fling  wide  the  door.  I  think  he  will  come  tonight."  He  finished  with 
a  pitiful  attempt  at  cheerfulness.  Obediently  the  woman  gently  rose  and 
unbarred  the  door.  "May  the  Infant  Jesus!" — then  she  started  back  from 
the  apparition  in  white  which  confronted  her.  But  only  for  an  instant. 
Her  wide  eyes  and  parted  lips  blended  fear  and  hope.  "Why — why,  it's 
Johnnie!"  she  faltered  breathlessly.  Clutching  her  throat  convulsively, 
she  swayed  to  and  fro  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  a  glad  cry  rushed  to 
him,  pressing  him  to  her  breast. 

"0  God!  At  last!"  she  cried. 

"Mother!  father!  forgive  me!"  were  the  prodigal's  only  words. 

And  smothered    in  the    loving    embrace  of    father  and  mother,  his 
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prayer  was  answered. 

At  that  moment  the  joyous  Christmas  bells  pealed  out  their  merry 
peal  announcing  to  the  world  the  glorious  news  of  the  Savior's  birth,  even 
as  of  old  the  angels  had  told  it  to  the  lowly  shepherds  as  they  watched 
their  flocks  on  the  upland  slopes  of  Bethlehem.  The  blessed  joys  of  Christ- 
mas were  thus  blended  with  the  happiness  of  that  aged  couple,  who  on 
this  holy  night  had  found  again  their  long-lost  boy. 


CARTER  LYNCH,  '16 

Most  awful  the  signs  of  impending  doom, 
The  signs  of  a  great  and  a  terrible  might, 
When  over  the  mountains,  with  thundering  boom, 
A  storm  is  unleased  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 

See  the  lightning  leap  from  the  storm-cloud's  breast, 

On  the  wind  as  it  moans  and  groans  and  sighs, 
While  it  stalks  in  glee  o'er  the  mountain's  crest, 
Swelled  with  the  din  of  a  thousand  cries. 

Hear  the  thunder  rolling  from  crag  to  crag; 

See  the  myriad  beasts  that  haunt  the  gloom, 
The  huge  black  bear  and  the  lordly  stag, 
As  in  terror  they  crouch  from  the  fatal  doom. 

And  the  tempest  sweeps  over  the  mountain  side; 

And  onward  it  moves  in  a  rush  and  a  roar, 
With  the  gathering  strength  of  a  mighty  tide, 

Nor  rocks,  nor  trees  can  stand  before. 

But  the  power  that  shatters  the  oak  apart, 
Dwells  peaceful  and  calm  in  His  realm  above; 

Soft  rises  a  prayer  from  the  gloom  of  the  heart, 
That  His  might  turn  to  light  and  His  lightning  to  love. 
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CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT. 

We  Christians  hail  Christmas  as  the  heyday  of  joy.  We  recognize  it 
as  the  Savior's  birthday,  a  time  full  fit  for  rejoicing.  We  learned  this 
long  ago,  when  little  children,  credulous  and  simple,  we  heard  at  our 
mother's  knee  stories  of  the  beautiful  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  sweet  little  in- 
fant with  His  lovely  maiden  mother  and  their  meager  shelter  in  the  cave 
of  Bethlehem.  And  the  same  voice  that  told  us  this  told  us  also  of  the 
great  Santa  Claus,  gliding  over  the  housetops  with  his  reindeer  yoked  to 
his  sled,  bringing  gifts  to  all  good  children.  The  two  seeds  were  planted 
side  by  side  in  the  same  soil.  But  mayhaps  the  seed  of  material  expecta- 
tion, looking  forward  to  the  joys  and  pleasures  that  come  to  the  senses, 
hastened  into  bulky  growth,  while  the  seed  of  joy  over  things  celestial  and 
hopes  above  earth,  little  nurtured,  has  fared  accordingly.  If  so,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  we  have  made,  and  we  are  much  the  worse  for  the  blunder. 
We  have  watered  the  weed  and  neglected  the  flower.  The  fragrance  of 
blooms  that  are  sweeter  than  the  essence  of  roses  has  not  regaled  us.  There 
is  this  difference  between  the  joys  of  sense  and  the  joys  of  spirit.  The 
former  when  they  hold  sway  in  the  worldly  chambers  of  the  heart,  are 
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self-tending,  looking  to  self-happiness  even  at  Hie  expense  of  others.  The 
joy  that  is  based  on  the  thoughts  of  lhc  goods  that  are  eternal  is,  on  the 
contrary,  diffusive,  seeking  objects  on  which  to  pour  itself  out.  This 
is  the  mercy  of  which  Shakespeare  tells  us: 

"It  is  twice  blessed; 
It  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

Men  too  often  forget  the  cause  of  Christmas.  It  is  the  celebration  of 
the  joyous  anniversary  of  the  coming  of  the  Savior,  through  Whom  every 
good  gift,  past,  present  and  to  come,  must  needs  pass  to  us.  From  the 
very  nature  of  His  advent  there  comes  an  unspoken  but  known  command 
to  be  joyous  on  His  birthday,  joyous  with  a  joy  that  is  twofold,  provided 
only  that  the  joys  of  sense  be  not  of  a  kind  that  keeps  the  eyes  from  rest- 
ing on  the  manger  crib  and  the  heart  from  whispering:  "Because  I  have 
loved  Thee,  little  Savior,  I  do  keep  Thy  commandments.." 

Such  is  the  joy  the  Springhillian  wishes  all  its  readers  at  this  happy 
season. 

HOWARD  KELLY,  '14,  Editor-in-Chief 


ATHLETICS  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  splendid  college  spirit  manifested  throughout  the  season  calls 
forth  our  hearty  praise  and  congratulations.  No  team  ever  had  more 
loyal  support  from  the  side  lines  than  the  1913  Varsity.  Every  man  on 
the  team  felt  that  he  had  a  host  of  loyal  supporters,  that  every  man  in  the 
college  wanted  him  to  win  and  that  every  man  in  the  college  looked  upon 
the  success  of  the  team  as  his  own  success.  The  Springhillian  wishes  to 
congratulate  H.  Sheridan,  '14,  and  H.  Kelly,  '14,  cheermasters,  for  the 
cheering,  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  This  spirit  sent  the  purple  and 
white  defenders  into  the  game  determined  to  win.  Under  Coach  Austin's 
master  eye  the  team  developed  into  a  splendid  machine.  A  glance  at  the 
scores  of  the  games  will  hardly  give  the  true  story  of  the  season's  show- 
ing. That  more  games  were  not  won  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  impossi- 
ble did  not  happen.  It  was  practically  an  impossibility  from  the  start  to 
defeat  the  heavy  Marion  team,  but  we  came  within  an  inch  of  doing  the 
impossible.  Jefferson,  too,  outweighed  us  fully  twenty  pounds.  Both 
these  teams  were  well  drilled,  both  showed  the  result  of  excellent  coach- 
ing, but  the  odds  of  weight  were  so  great  against  us  that  we  had  to  suc- 
cumb. Had  we  had  more  weight  and  shown  the  same  style  of  fight,  the 
result  would  have  been  different. 

We  are  not  pessimists.  No  reader  of  these  pages  or  the  pages  of  any 
other  Springhillian  will  accuse  us  of  this;  but  we  are  thinking  hard  how 
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we  are  going  lo  put  a  heavier  team  on  the  gridiron  next  year.  Of  drill  we 
had  an  abundance,  of  good  coaching  we  had  everything  that  could  be  de- 
sired, of  team  work,  plenty.  The  trouble  was  that  the  opposing  teams 
also  had  drill,  team  work  and  good  coaching  and,  besides  this,  they  had 
the  best  side  of  the  weight.  This  was  a  barrier  that  we  could  not  override. 
A  ten-pound  handicap  is  tolerable,  but  when  it  mounts  up  beyond  that  into 
twenty  and  approaches  thirty,  it  requires  the  almost-miraculous,  which 
we  have  no  right  to  expect,  to  tide  us  to  victory. 

We  realize  that  one  of  our  difficulties  is  in  the  fact  that  our  induce- 
ment to  students  lies  in  our  college  curriculum,  which  demands  at  least 
twenty-five  hours  a  week  from  every  student,  whether  he  be  candidate 
for  A.  B.  degree  or  B.  S.  degree.  We  have  no  fresh-air  courses,  nor 
courses  in  which  typewriting  alone  is  taught,  wherein  those  who  can  help 
athletics  along  can  pass  a  few  hours  a  week,  so  that  the  public  will  asso- 
ciate their  name  with  the  college.  Moreover,  we  make  no  pecuniary  al- 
lurements to  athletes.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  lowers  the  morale 
of  a  college,  and  that  while  it  may  result  in  a  better  team,  it  makes  to 
looser  discipline  and  poorer  studies,  and  colleges  are  primarily  for  stud- 
ies and  not  for  athletics.  Studies  must  go  before  athletics.  Our  regular 
course  demands,  as  I  have  said,  at  least  twenty-five  hours  a  week  from 
each  student.  No  student  who  is  out  for  athletics  only  will  relish  tbat 
long.  If  knowledge  enters  by  a  bloody  door,  it  will  be  too  strenuous  for 
him. 

It  would  help  much  to  keep  the  taint  of  professionalism  out  of  Col- 
lege Athletics  if  all  colleges  engaging  in  intercollegiate  games  would  be- 
long to  an  association  which  would  regulate  the  exact  nature  of  bona  fide 
students  and  take  upon  itself  to  enforce  the  observance  of  its  definitions. 
The  laws  of  the  S.  I.  A.  A.  U.  are  difficult  to  apply  in  institutions  where 
there  is  no  university  department  and  where  the  younger  students  are  in 
excess  of  the  older  ones.  The  law  requiring  one  year  of  residence  before 
eligibility  to  the  teams  would  perhaps  be  too  great  a  hardship  to  colleges 
where  there  are  few  of  the  heavier  sort,  but  if  the  question  of  inducements 
to  athletes  is  left  unguarded,  those  who  do  not  make  them  are  seriously 
handicapped.  The  question  of  classification  of  teams  is  a  necessity.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  an  association.  Without  this  classification,  there  is 
no  sport.  Where  is  the  glory  in  defeating  a  rival,  unless  he  belongs  to 
the  same  class  with  yourself?  It  is  a  laudable  ambition  for  a  college  to 
aspire  to  get  its  team  into  the  class  with  university  teams,  but  when  it 
realizes  its  desire,  its  games  must  be  in  the  class  to  which  it  has  risen. 

Perhaps  the  safest  way  to  classify  a  team  is  by  weight.  A  great  han- 
dicap in  weight  can  hardly  be  got  over  even  by  the  best  trained  teams, 
supposing  of  course  that  the  other  team  is  in  good  training.    When  teams 
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become  matched  in  weight,  success  goes  to  the  most  skillful.  Equality  of 
chances  would  add  more  zest  to  the  game.  True  sportsmanship  does 
not  hesitate  because  the  odds  are  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  adversary, 
but  when  they  arc  altogether  in  favor  of  the  adversary,  then  there  fails 
to  be  any  sport.  A  classification  of  teams  according  to  weight  is  a  so- 
lution. 

A  big  help  in  building  up  our  athletics  would  be  greater  number  of 
students,  and  our  old  grads  and  alumni  can  help  us  most  in  this.  You  are 
an  alumnus  of  Spring  Hill.  Have  you  ever  helped  Spring  Hill  by  putting 
in  a  good  word  that  would  send  her  a  student?  If  you  have,  it  is  well. 
If  you  have  not,  it  is  not  too  late  to  render  this  service.  You  are  our  best 
boosters.  You  are  the  ones  we  have  to  point  to  when  we  are  to  be  judged 
according  to  our  works.  Ous  team  this  year  was  picked  from  practically 
sixty  odd  boys  in  the  college  classes,  though  there  are  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  present.  If  we  had  twice  this  number  our  chances  would  be 
doubled.  We  do  not  need,  we  do  not  ask  to  come  up  to  our  opponents 
in  weight  line.  We  are  satisfied  that  if  we  get  anywhere  near  them  we 
will  be  able  to  do  the  rest.  So  lend  us  your  voice,  Grads  and  Alumni,  and 
swell  our  numbers. 
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New  Refectory. 

The  steady  increase  of  boys  has  crowded  the  large  dining  hall  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  second  one  has  been  opened,  the  one  formerly  used 
by  the  faculty.  This  refectory  is  occupied  by  the  smaller  boys  of  the  Ju- 
nior division.  There  are  at  present  some  forty-five  in  it,  and  they  are  so 
delighted  with  their  new  apartment  that  the  chatter  they  emit  would  do 
ample  credit  to  three  times  their  number.  Anyone  unfamiliar  with  the 
latest  news  in  baseball,  football  or  class  contests  could  become  an  authori- 
ty on  these  topics  by  half  an  hour's  hide  behind  a  door  or  outside  a  win- 
dow of  this  "Spring  Hill  Cafe,"  as  the  small  boys  term  their  neat  dining 
hall. 


New  Football  Field. — The  large  Field  to  the  east  of  the  Kostka  Hall 
grounds  will  be  devoted  to  athletics  in  the  future.  The  field  is  twelve  hun- 
dred feet  by  four  hundred  and  has  been  graded  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  expert  engineers,  and  will  serve  for  gridiron  and  diamond  for  the 
athletes.  The  grandstand  from  the  east  side  will  be  brought  over  and 
arrangements  are  under  way  for  the  building  of  a  new  one.  The  field  is 
one  of  the  most  beautifully  located  in  the  country,  surrounded  as  it  is  with 
a  line  of  oaks  of  a  century's  growth.  When  the  green  sward  covers  it 
again  there  will  be  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  an  athletic  field.  A 
new  and  fitting  entrance  to  the  field  from  the  road  has  been  made  and 

over  the  gate  is  a  large  sign  announcing  "MAXON  FIELD." 

*  *  *  * 

Visit  of  Hon.  John  Barrett. — Hon.  John  Barrett,  head  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  international  representative  of  twenty-one  South  and 
Central  American  states,  and  former  United  States  minister  to  Siam,  vis- 
ited Spring  Hill  in  October,  in  company  with  Dr.  Owens,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  Mr.  Armbrecht,  president 
of  the  Mobile  Chamber  of    Commerce,  Mr.  Irvine,    manager  of   Mobile 
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Chamber  of  Commerce.  These  words  concerning  his  visit  appeared  in 
the  Mobile  Register  : 

"The  visitors  were  shown  around  the  grounds  and  buildings  and 
were  highly  pleased  with  the  institution.  As  they  were  walking  down 
the  parapet  leading  to  the  Senior  gymnasium  and  reading  room  they 
passed  by  the  campus  where  the  gridiron  warriors  were  having  their  daily 
practice.  "That  reminds  me  of  my  college  days  at  Dartmouth,"  said  Mr. 
Barrett,  "and  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  be  young  again  so  I  could 
get  out  there  with  those  ambitious  athletes  and  join  them  in  their  game." 

Mr.  Barrett  was  charmed  with  the  panoramic  view  of  the  Gulf  City 
which  greeted  his  eyes  as  he  stood  on  the  south  gallery  of  the  third  floor. 
He  let  his  eyes  wander  over  the  green-topped  country  and  feasted  them 
on  the  Southern  scenery — lordly  pines  and  cypress  trees  cresting  the 
many  hillocks  and  concealing  the  hundreds  of  happy  Spring  Hill  homes, 
from  whose  chimneys  thin  ribbons  of  blue  smoke  ascended,  while  in  the 
distance  were  seen  volumes  of  black  smoke  arising  from  the  factory  tow- 
ers of  the  city.  With  the  aid  of  a  glass  the  beautiful  bay,  like  a  winding 
ribbon,  could  be  seen  with  pleasure  craft  and  steamers  on  its  bosom.  Mr. 
Barrett  stood  still  and  enjoyed  the  scenic  beauty  and  his  words:  "That's 
grand,  that's  beautiful,"  expressed  the  impression  the  view  had  made 
upon  his  poetic  soul. 

The  party  was  introduced  to  many  members  of  the  faculty  and  both 
Mr.  Barrett  and  Dr.  Owens  agreed  to  address  the  Spring  Hill  College  boys 
during  the  congress.  The  visitors  were  presented  with  souvenirs  of  the 
institution  in  the  shape  of  booklets  of  college  views  in  sepia.    Spring  Hill 

was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Barrett  "the  ideal  college." — Mobile  Register. 

*  +  *  * 

Portrait  of  John  T.  Morgan  by  Professor  Paul  C.  Boudousquie,  'A.B., 
'63,  A.M.,  D.F.A. — A  beautiful  painting  in  water  colors  of  John  T.  Morgan, 
late  senator  from  Alabama,  and  father  cf  the  Canal  idea,  hangs  above  the 
vice-president's  door  in  the  vestibule.  It  was  executed  by  Professor  Paul 
C.  Boudousquie,  who  has  been  professor  of  graphic  art  and  painting  at 
the  college  for  thirty  years.  It  is  a  copy  of  an  oil  painting  presented  by 
Professor  Boudousquie  to  the  Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Panama  Celebration  in  October.  The  oil  painting  has 
been  pronounced  by  able  critics  a  work  art,  true  to  life  in  expression 
and  colored  with  a  master  hand.  The  painting  of  the  "Ecce  Homo," 
which  hangs  over  the  high  altar  in  the  Mobile  Cathedral,  is  the  work  of 

Professor  Boudousquie. 

*         *         *         * 

President  Wilson's  Visit. — President  Wilson  visited  Mobile  in  Octo- 
ber on  the  occasion  of  the  convention  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
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gress.  Everything  had  been  arranged  for  his  visit  to  the  college,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  strained  condition  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico  at 
the  time,  his  visit  was  shortened  to  a  few  hours  and  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  make  the  intended  trip  to  the  Hill.  The  student  body  went  to  see 
him  and  to  hear  his  address,  which  last  proved  to  be  most  impressive,  rife 
with  thoughts  of  the  most  lofty  Christian  statesmanship,  and  pervaded 
by  most  kindly  sentiments  towards  the  Latin-American  countries.  Subse- 
quent events  have  shown  that  he  meant  what  he  said. 

*  *         *         * 

Holidays. — As  our  stubborn  fight  and  splendid  showing  against  the 
heavy  Marion  team  was  not  rewarded  with  victory,  our  disappointed 
hopes  pleaded  for  some  healing  balm,  and  the  dose  was  administered  by 
the  Vice-President,  in  the  absence  of  the  Reverend  Father  President,  in  the 
shape  of  a  holiday.  Father  President  since  his  return  has  granted  a  holi- 
day at  the  request  of  the  Seniors.  The  Seniors  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  obtaining  holidays  this  fall.  The  reason  is  because  Father  President 
has  been  indulgent  to  their  requests.  Another  holiday  and  a  spread 
awaits  the  coming  of  the  two  hundredth  student.    We  now  number  one 

hundred  and  ninety-nine.    Who  will  bring  the  new  one  after  Christmas? 

*  *         *         * 

■  Our  Thanks  to  Coach  Austill. — The  Varsity  of  '13,  the  whole  student 
body  and  the  faculty  unite  in  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Jere 
Austill,  who,  during  the  past  football  season,  fashioned  one  of  the  best 
teams  that  has  ever  upheld  the  honor  of  the  Purple  and  White  on  Maxon 
Field.  The  interest  and  the  earnestness  of  Coach  Austill  in  the  coaching 
of  our  'Varsity  has  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  all.  No  man  could  have 
shown  more  concern  in  a  team  than  did  our  past  season's  coach.  Our 
victories  were  his  victories  and  our  defeats  were  as  sore  a  cross  to  him 
as  to  any  man  that  played  on  the  team.  By  his  gentlemanly  conduct  he 
has  won  our  firm  admiration  and  respect,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that 
when  the  call  for  football  warriors  sounds  over  Spring  Hill  campus  next 

year,  Austill  will  be  there  as  coach. 

*  *  *  * 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Maxon  and  Mr.  Witten. — The  Athletic  Association 
extends  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Maxon  and  Mr.  A.  Witten  for  officia- 
ting at  the  football  games.  We  were  indeed  fortunate  in  obtaining  offi- 
cials so  capable  of  handling  the  games. 

*  *         *         * 

The  Portier  Literary  Society  Entertains. — The  Portier  Literary  So- 
ciety entertained  the  faculty  and  student  body  on  October  10th  with  a 
farce  entitled,  "Do  Ye  Know  Me  Now?"  accompanied  with  a  musical  pro- 
gram. Messrs.  H.  Kelly,  R.  Ducote,  James  Cassidy,  C.  Timothy  and  D. 
Bennett  were  the  actors  and  they  afforded  us  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 
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With  songs  and  local  jokes  they  kept  everybody  in  fine  humor  for  over 
an  hour.  Professor  Suffich  rendered  "La  Traviata"  on  his  flute  to  the 
great  delight  of  all  present.    The  actors  promised  to  favor  us  again  before 

Christmas. 

*  *         *         * 

Junior  Exhibition. — The  Junior  Class  in  their  exhibition  made  a 
novel  and  happy  departure  from  the  reading  of  papers  by  debating  the 
question,  "Which  is  the  Superior  State,  Louisiana,  Georgia  or  Tennessee?" 
As  there  were  among  the  audience  students  from  each  of  these  states,  deep 
interest  was  aroused  as  soon  as  the  subject  was  announced.  James  Cas- 
sidy  and  Frank  Gillespie  spoke  in  favor  of  Georgia.  Archie  Grefer  and 
Emmet  Meyer  presented  the  claims  of  Louisiana  to  the  title  of  superiority. 
As  Edward  Blankenstein  was  chairman,  Raymond  Bork  was  left  alone  to 
defend  Tennessee.  This  he  did,  marshalling  his  facts  and  statistics  in 
such  a  striking  way  and  showing  such  command  and  ease  in  speaking 
that  the  judges  decided  that  the  defender  of  Tennessee  had  won  the  hour. 
The  debate  was  most  interesting  and  we  extend  congratulations  to  the 

Junior  Class. 

*  *         *         * 

Sophomore  Exhibition. — The  Sophs  presented  us  with  an  interesting 
program  on  December  3rd.  The  Class  Poem  by  L.  Cassidy  brought  forth 
peals  of  laughter.  The  essays  on  "Macbeth's  Temptation"  and  "Humbug," 
by  L.  Hickey  and  A.  Provosty  respectively,  were  interestingly  written  and 
well  read.  E.  Crowell,  C.  Lynch  and  L.  Cassidy  deserve  much  praise  for 
their  rendition  of  the  scene  depicting  the  banishment  of  Catalinc.     The 

orchestra  and  bands  lived  up  to  their  best  traditions. 

+  *  *  * 

Portier  Literary  Society  Presents  Musical  Farce. — Another  treat  was 
given  us  on  December  4th  by  the  Portier  Literary  Society.  They  pre- 
sented the  musical  farce,  "Where  the  Sweet  Magnolias  Grow."  The  old 
plantation  songs  were  excellently  rendered  and  called  forth  voluminous 
applause.  L.  Provosty  and  James  Cassidy  deserve  special  mention  for 
their  display  of  histrionic  ability.  H.  Kelly  was  also  before  the  lights  and 
acted  well  his  part.  The  rest  of  the  cast  were  C.  Timothy,  F.  Ball,  R.  Du- 
cate,  F.  Gillespie,  A.  Grefer,  J.  Van  Heuvel,  D.  Bennett,  H.  Sheridan.    To 

all  the  Springhillian  extends  congratulations  and  thanks. 

*  *  *  * 

Triduum  at  Close  of  Jubilee. — On  the  three  days  preceding  the  feast 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  special  devotions  were  held  in  the  chapel, 
closing  in  a  fitting  way  the  Jubilee  proclaimed  by  the  Holy  Father  in  hon- 
or of  the  sixteen  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Edict  of  Milan.  Benedic- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  held  each  night  and  each  night  Father 
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McLaughlin  preached  a  sermon,  speaking  successively  on  "What  a  Jubi- 
lee Means,"  "Indulgences,"  and  "The  Immaculate  Conception."  High 
mass  was  celebrated  in  the  morning  of  the  feast.  After  supper  on  the 
same  day,  in  accordance  with  an  old  custom,  the  faculty  and  students  as- 
sembled in  the  quadrangle  before  a  statue  of  Mary  Immaculate,  beauti- 
fully decorated  and  aglow  with  hundreds  of  lights,  and  there  sang  songs 

in  her  honor. 

*  *  *  * 

Winners  of  Football  S. — The  privilege  of  wearing  the  football  S, 
which  is  the  block  S  and  which  is  given  by  the  Athletic  Association  for 
participation  in  four  periods  during  the  season,  was  won  this  year  by 
Grefer,  Jas.  Cassidy,  Agin,  Kelly,  Murray,  Gibbons,  John  Van  Heuvel,  Bou- 
dousquie,  Granda,  L.  Provosty.  Other  members  of  the  squad  who  won 
their  S  in  former  years  are  Captain  Joe  Cassidy,  Manager  Timothy,  Wood, 
Berthelot  and  Ducote.  Captain  Joe  Cassidy  has  the  unique  privilege  of 
wearing  the  four  S's,  namely,  for  baseball,  football,  track  and  basketball, 
and  in  consequence  is  privileged  to  wear  the  Old  English  S,  which  is  the 
highest  honor  conferred  by  the  Association.  On  December  17th  the 
squad  will  hold  their  annual  banquet.  Besides  the  players  already  men- 
tioned, there  will  be  present  Coach  Austill,  the  Alumni  Officers  of  the 
Athletic  Association,  Dr.  Dreaper,  president;  William  Norville,  vice-pres- 
ident; Sidney  Simon,  secretary;  Mr.  Hynes,  S.  J.,  director  of  athletics,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  squad  not  yet  mentioned,  namely,  Assistant 
Manager  Harrigan,  Byrne,  L.  Cassidy,  Morere,  Puder,  J.  McPhillips,  C. 
Pierce,  Keoughan,  Fromherz.  At  the  banquet  elections  for  next  season 
will  be  held,  and  members  of  the  1913  'Varsity  will  be  presented  with  white 
sweaters  bearing  the  block  S. 
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Football  Schedule,  1913. 


Spring  Hill  vs.  All-Stars Oct 

Spring  Hill  vs.  Tulane  Reserves Oct. 

Spring  Hill  vs.  B.  S.  A Nov 

Spring  Hill  vs.  Marion Nov. 

Spring  Hill  vs.  Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy Nov. 

Spring  Hill  vs.  Jefferson  College Nov. 


Score. 

11 

6-19 

25 

21-  0 

8 

65-  6 

13 

14-20 

22 

6-  0 

27 

0-39 

The  1913  Season. 

The  1913  football  season  has  passed  into  history  and  we  can  read 
that  history  with  pleasure  and  with  pride.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  lost 
the  two  games  that  we  hungered  most  to  win— the  games  against  Marion 
and  Jefferson — we  all  look  upon  the  season  as  eminently  successful.  It 
was  characterized  by  many  pleasant  and  striking  features  which  will  make 
it  live  long  in  our  memories. 

The  season  began  with  rather  poor  prospects  for  a  successful  term, 
but  Coach  Austin's  deep  interest  in  the  work,  coupled  with  his  thorough 
mastery  in  the  science  of  the  game,  gave  Spring  Hill  a  team  that  could 
hold  its  own — and  did  hold  its  own — against  teams  that  practically  be- 
longed to  Class  A.  The  team  was  a  machine.  No  one  man  was  necessary 
except  in  so  far  as  he  was  a  cog  that  fitted  smoothly  into  a  well-oiled 
groove.  Then  too  the  daily  practice,  made  possible  by  the  new  order,  was 
an  immense  aid  in  getting  the  best  out  of  the  men.  Half  a  hundred  gridiron 
aspirants  donned  their  moleskins  in  the  second  week  of  September  and 
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began  the  practice.     Coach  Austill  held  the  large  number  together  until 
the  very  end. 

The  team  was  at  its  best  in  the  Tulane  and  Marion  games.  In  the 
Tulane  game  the  weight  was  about  even  and  the  victory  belonged  to  us 
through  superior  playing.  Marion  outweighed  us  so  much  that  our  hopes 
darkened  as  soon  as  they  appeared  on  the  field.  We  fought,  however, 
with  such  determination  to  win,  and  showed  such  splendid  form  that  we 
almost  won  anyhow.  It  was  the  fiercest  fought  game  of  the  season  and 
the  prettiest,  too.  The  Jeffersonians  had  the  heavy  end  of  the  weight, 
and  being  quick  and  well-trained,  we  didn't  have  a  chance.  Captain  Cas- 
sidy  was  out  of  the  game  and  this  crippled  us  somewhat.  Even  were  he 
playing  in  the  ordinary  run  of  events  we  could  not  have  won.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  defeated  without  a  stain.  Such  were  these  defeats. 
They  left  no  stings  behind  them,  no  regrets.  The  team  did  wonderful 
work.  It  was  not  expected  to  acomplish  the  impossible.  Everybody 
thinks  that  the  showing  against  Marion  was  almost  as  good  as  a  victory. 
As  for  Jefferson,  their  weight  would  put  them  in  Class  A,  and  we  had  no 
chance  against  them.  The  season  was  further  characterized  by  a  splen- 
did display  of  college  spirit.  The  rooters  were  loud-voiced  in  cheering 
even  in  the  hour  of  defeat  their  rah-rahs  semed  to  grow  lustier  when  for- 
tune was  frowning  on  us.  Every  man  was  with  the  team  and  alumni  and 
present  students  mingled  together,  giving  loyal  support  to  the  purple  and 
white.  We  do  not  wish  to  mention  names — for  the  list  of  heroes  is  long 
and  their  deeds  are  legion — but  we  cannot  help  saying  that  the  show- 
ing of  Captain  Cassidy,  Ducote  and  Timothy  makes  us  regret  deeply  that 
they  will  not  be  with  us  next  year.  Captain  Cassidy  has  ruled  the  team 
for  two  years  and  has  shown  heady  generalship.  He  has  been  on  the  Var- 
sity four  years  and  with  him  passes  the  link  that  connected  the  Varsity 
of  1910  to  the  Varsity  of  1913.  Congratulations  to  Coach  Austill,  Cap- 
tain Cassidy  and  the  1913  Varsity. 

HOWARD  SHERIDAN,  '14 


October  12th— Spring  Hill  6;  All-Stars  19. 

The  All-Stars  defeated  the  Purple  and  White  on  Maxon  Field  on  October  12th 
to  the  tune  of  19  to  6.  The  All-Stars  exhibited  great  fleetness  and  were  in  fine  form, 
being  picked  from  Mobile's  best  athletes  and  being  veterans  of  the  barred  field. 
The  game  was  worked  up  by  Coach  Austill  in  order  to  give  his  collegians  a  stiff 
workout  and  it  succeeded  admirably  well. 

The  All-Stars  made  their  first  score  after  intercepting  one  of  Spring  Hill's 
passes  and  bucking  Austill,  who  played  a  back,  over  the  line  for  a  touchdown. 
The  goal  was  not  kicked  and  no  more  scoring  was  done  until  the  second  quarter, 
when  a  pass  was  made  by  the  All-Stars  to  Stephens,  who  took  the  ball  over  the 
line,  making  the  score  12  to  0  at  the  end  of  the  first  half. 
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In  the  third  period  the  All-Stars  had  the  kick  and  on  Spring  Hill's  fumble, 
Stephens  recovered  the  ball  and  went  forty  yards  for  a  touchdown.  The  goal 
was  kicked  and  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  score  was  1!)  to  0. 

Spring  Hill  made  her  first  and  only  touchdown  in  the  last  quarter,  when  Bou- 
dousquie  carried  a  forward  pass  to  the  All-Star  fifteen-yard  line,  and  after  several 
small  gains  Ducote  bucked  the  line  for  eight  yards  and  then  for  one  more,  mak- 
ing the  touchdown  for  Spring  Hill. 

For  S.  H.  C.  Ducote  played  the  best  game,  making  the  only  touchdown  in  the 
last  three  minutes  of  play  on  a  buck  through  right  guard.  His  tackling  was  also 
spectacular.  Murray  worked  well  on  the  defense  and  ran  the  team  with  general- 
ship that  was  remarkable  for  the  first  trial  at  it.  Jim  Cassidy  and  Frank  Wood 
blocked  well  and  were  strong  on  breaking  up  interference.  Granda  time  and  again 
thrilled  the  grandstand  with  his  accurate,  lightning  tackles,  and  to  him  no  small 
meed  of  praise  should  be  given.  John  Van  Heuvel  played  a  hard,  steady,  defen- 
sive game.  Captain  Cassidy  played  a  steady  game  and  his  defensive  work  was  a 
feature.  Manager  Timothy  had  hard  luck  and  was  put  out  of  the  game  with  a 
sprained  hip  before  he  had  a  chance  to  manifest  his  sterling  qualities.  Besides 
Stephens,  who  was  the  best  man  on  the  All-Stars,  John  Druhan,  Soost,  Courtney 
and  Seville  showed  up  well  for  the  visitors. 


October  25th — Spring  Hill  21;  Tulane  Reserves  0. 

On  October  25th  the  Varsity  defeated  the  fast  Tulane  Beserves  by  a  score  of 
twenty-one  to  nothing.  The  game  was  fast  and  snappy  throughout  and  each  side 
played  hard  and  clean  ball.  The  score  would  have  been  larger  in  Spring  Hill's 
favor  had  not  the  1913  hoodoo  got  in  its  damaging  work  causing  us  to  fumble 
three  times  near  Tulane's  goal  line. 

Spring  Hill  won  the  toss  and  received.  Tulane  kicked  to  the  thirty-yard  line 
and  Ducote  caught  and  advanced  the  ball  ten  yards.  Captain  Cassidy  tore  around 
right  end  for  twenty  yards.  Tulane  was  penalized  fifteen  yards  for  off-side.  Ducote 
by  a  series  of  bucks  and  an  eighteen-yard  end  run  on  fake  buck  placed  the  ball  on 
the  one-yard  line.  Van  Heuvel  bucked  but,  as  luck  would  have  it,  dropped  the 
ball.  Mason  of  Tulane  recovered  it  and  was  going  for  a  clear  touchdown,  but 
Boudousquie  overhauled  him  and  nailed  him  in  the  center  of  the  field.  Tulane  fum- 
bled and  Pertuit  recovered  the  ball.  After  a  few  gains  on  end  runs  and  bucks,  Du- 
cote made  a  pass  to  Van  Heuvel  who  ran  the  ball  to  the  two-yard  line.  Ducote 
bucked,  but  the  hoodoo  again  asserted  its  presence  and  he  dropped  the  ball,  which 
Galloway  of  Tulane  recovered.  Stanley  tried  a  buck  but  was  thrown  behind  the 
goal  line  by  Boudousquie  for  a  safety  and  two  points.  End  of  the  first  quarter, 
Spring  Hill  2;  Tulane  0. 

In  the  second  quarter  Spring  Hill  went  back  to  put  one  over  on  the  hoodoo 
but  did  not  at  once  succeed  in  conquering  it.  In  this  period  Van  Heuvel  made  a 
brilliant  run  of  twenty  yards  through  a  broken  field.  Spring  Hill  again  fumbled 
on  the  four-yard  line.  Stanley  punted  for  thirty-five  yards.  Timothy  received  the 
ball  and  was  downed  in  his  tracks.  A  pass  to  Boudousquie  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Moreston  and  he  was  down  before  he  could  move.  Spring  Hill  held  Tulane  for 
three  downs  and  Stanley  punted  for  fifty  yards.  The  whistle  blew  for  the  end 
of  the  first  half.    Score.    Spring  Hill  2;  Tulane  0. 

In  the  intermission  Coach  Austill  talked  to  his  men  and  urged  them  to  forget 
the  three  fumbles  and  get  in  and  win.  Tulane  kicked  to  Van  Heuvel  who  ad- 
vanced the  ball  thirty  yards.    Tulane's  line  held  for  three  downs  and  Ducote  punted 
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for  twenty  yards.  On  the  first  play  Boudousquie  diving  through  the  interference 
tackled  the  runner  for  a  loss  of  six  yards.  Stanley  punted  and  the  ball  rolled  out- 
side. Timothy  on  an  end  run  gained  twenty  yards  through  a  broken  field.  Free 
replaced  White  for  Tulane.  Sprkig  Hill  tried  a  pass  but  it  failed.  Ducote  punted 
for  fifty  yards.  Schweitzer  was  injured  and  taken  out  of  the  game  and  Mason 
replaced  him  on  the  line  and  Jones  went  to  half  in  Mason's  place.  At  this  period  of 
the  game  things  began  to  look  dark  for  Spring  Hill  for  Stanley  had  made  repeated 
gains  through  center  and  had  got  around  right  end.  S.  H.  C.  braced  and  held 
them  for  three  downs.  Stanley  punted  for  thirty  yards  and  things  looked  brighter 
for  Spring  Hill,  for  Timothy  gained  twenty  yards  on  an  end  run,  then  Captain 
Cassidy  on  an  end  run  took  the  oval  down  the  field  for  a  twenty-five-yard  run  and 
a  touchdown.  No  goal  was  kicked.  Spring  Hill  kicked  off  to  the  fifteen-yard  line. 
Tulane  advanced  the  ball  twenty-five  yards.  Stanley  on  a  buck  gained  ten  yards, 
and  the  third  quarter  was  up.    Score:  Spring  Hill  8;  Tulane  0. 

In  the  last  period  the  team  work  of  both  elevens  was  great.  After  three  gains 
on  bucks  Tulane  fumbled  and  Ducote  recovered  the  ball.  Puder  went  in  at  quar- 
ter, replacing  Timothy  who  was  injured.  By  a  series  of  bucks  and  end  runs  Spring 
Hill  brought  the  ball  to  the  four-yard  line.  Ducote  bucked  for  touchdown.  Tim- 
othy replaced  Puder.  Goal  was  not  kicked.  Spring  Hill  kicked  to  Tulane,  who 
returned  the  kick.  Timothy  received  the  ball  and  carried  it  thirty-five  yards.  On 
a  double  pass  from  Timothy  to  Captain  Cassidy  twenty  yards  were  gained.  A 
forward  pass  was  next  made  to  Jim  Cassidy,  who  caught  it  on  the  run  but  was 
tackled  gefore  he  had  advanced  three  yards.  In  falling  the  ball  slipped  from  his 
arms  and  rolled  over  the  goal  line.  Van  Heuvel  here  fell  on  the  ball,  making  an- 
other touchdown.  Ducote  kicked  goal,  making  the  tally  twenty-one  to  nothing. 
During  the  one  minute  left  to  play  nothing  of  interest  happened.  For  Tulane  Stan- 
ley, Moreston  and  Schwartz  starred,  and  on  Spring  Hill  special  mention  must  be 
made  of  Captain  Cassidy,  Boudousquie,  Timothy  and  Ducote. 

Lineup:  Spring  Hill — Ducote,  f.  b.;  Joe  Cassidy,  captain,  r.  h.  b.;  Timothy, 
(Puder)  q.  b.;  Van  Heuvel,  I.  h.  b.;  Gibbons,  c;  Granda,  Agin,  r.  g.;  Pertuit,  1.  g.; 
Woods,  r.  g.;  Provosty,  1.  t.;  Jas.  Cassidy,  r.  e.;  Boudousquie,  1.  e.  Tulane — Stanley, 
f.  b.;  Mason,  r.  h.  b.;  Marston,  captain,  1.  h.  b.;  Fenne,  q.;  Calloway,  c;  Le  Doux, 
r.  g.;  West,  1.  g.;  Schweitzer,  r.  t.;  Schwartz,  1.  t.;  White,  r.  e.;  Gately,  1.  e. 


November  8th— Spring  Hill  65;  B.  S.  A.  5. 

The  Varsity  defeated  the  B.  S.  A.  eleven  in  a  one-sided  contest  on  the  8th  of 
November  by  the  score  of  65  to  6.  The  town  boys  were  completely  overwhelmed 
and  throughout  the  game  there  was  never  a  doubt  as  to  the  final  issue. 

B.  S.  A.  kicked  off  to  Spring  Hill  on  her  twenty-yard  line  and  the  Hillians  by  a 
series  of  bucks  brought  the  ball  to  a  corresponding  position  at  the  other  end  of 
the  field.  Here  Ducote  made  a  beautiful  pass  to  Boudousquie,  who  stepped  across 
the  goal  line  for  the  first  touchdown  of  the  game.  Goal  was  kicked  by  Ducote. 
Score  :  S.  H.  C.  7;  B.  S.  A.  0.  B.  S.  A.  kicked  to  Spring  Hill  on  her  twenty-five- 
yard  line  and  by  hard  driving  brought  the  ball  to  the  B.  S.  A.  twenty-yard  line, 
where  Timothy  took  the  ball  for  a  touchdown.  Goal  was  not  kicked.  Timothy 
received  again  on  the  kick-off  and  advanced  the  ball  thirty  yards.  Boudousquie 
on  an  end  run  carried  the  ball  for  a  touchdown.  Ducote  kicked  the  goal.  Spring 
Hill  kicked  to  Wiliams,  who  was  downed  by  Jim  Cassidy  before  he  had  gone  three 
yards.  The  College  line  held  like  a  brick  wall  and  pushed  their  opponents  for 
seven  yards.    A  forward  pass  was  then  tried  and  was  intercepted  by  Boudousquie. 
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With  the  ball  on  the  twenty-yard  line  Ducote  sent  a  pass  to  Timothy,  who  again 
took  it  across  for  a  tally.  No  goal  was  kicked.  B.  S.  A.  kicked  again  to  Spring  Hill 
and  Wood  received  the  ball  and  advanced  it  fifteen  yards.  Timothy  made  a  bril- 
liant end  run  for  twenty  yards.  Burns  took  Agin's  place  at  left  guard.  The  visitors 
held  for  downs  and  the  ball  went  over.  Williams  bucked  for  six  yards  and  Buck 
went  around  end  for  ten.  Being  held  for  three  dows,  Williams  booted  the  oval 
forty  yards.  Ducote  made  a  pass  of  twenty-five  yards  to  Van  Heuvel  and  Timothy 
went  around  end  for  fifteen  yards.  Ducote  by  a  hard  and  fearless  buck  took  the 
ball  across  the  goal  line.  Ducote  kicked  goal.  B.  S.  A.  kicked  to  fourteen-yard 
line.  S.  H.  C.  advanced  the  ball  to  the  middle  of  the  field.  Timothy  circled  end  for 
ten  yards  and  on  an  attempted  forward  pass  Payne  of  the  visitors  got  the  ball 
but  on  being  tackled  he  dropped  it.  Buck  recovered  it.  Being  held  for  three 
downs  Williams  punted.  Murray  received  the  ball  and  advanced  it  thirty-five 
yards.  Captain  Cassidy  then  went  into  the  game  for  a  few  minutes.  He  advanced 
the  ball  five  yards  on  a  line-smasher.  Timothy  skirted  end  for  thirty  yards  and  a 
touchdown.    No  goal  was  kicked.    End  of  the  first  half. 

The  first  episode  of  note  for  B.  S.  A.  took  place  in  the  third  quarter  when 
Alman  intercepted  a  forward  pass  thrown  by  McPhillips.  B.  S.  A.  tried  a  forward 
pass  which  was  cut  off  by  Ducote,  who  tore  down  the  gridiron  for  ten  yards.  By 
a  number  of  bucks  and  end  runs  Spring  Hill  carried  the  ball  to  the  fifteen-yard 
line.  Here  Murray  bucked  for  a  touchdown  and  Ducote  kicked  the  goal.  Buck 
kicked  to  the  ten-yard  line  and  Ducote  received  the  ball  and  advanced  it  ten  yards. 
When  he  hit  the  ground  the  ball  bounded  from  his  grasp.  Holly  picked  it  up.  The 
visitors  here  put  forth  all  that  they  had  and  went  for  touchdown.  Goal  was  not 
kicked.  This  added  vigor  to  Spring  Hill  and  they  rolled  up  four  more  touch- 
downs before  the  game  was  over.    Final  score:    S.  H.  C.  65;  B.  S.  A.  6. 


November  13th — Spring  Hill  14;  Marion  Institute  20. 

This  game  was  the  one  which  both  students  and  players  had  awaited  in  ex- 
pectancy since  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  rooters  redoubled  their  practice 
and  the  Varsity  and  Scrubs  slaved  until  far  into  the  night.  All  candy,  pop  and  to- 
bacco were  forsworn  by  the  warriors  who  were  determined  to  wipe  out  their 
last  year's  defeat.  Austill  also  put  his  best  efforts  forward  and  the  results  were 
that  the  Varsity  lined  up  against  Marion  with  a  new  set  of  plays.  But  the  best 
laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley,  and  Marion  scored  six  more  points 
than  we  did.  The  only  thing  that  was  left  Spring  Hill  for  comfort  was  the  fact 
that  she  had  scored  on  Marion  and  had  broken  Marion's  record  of  an  uncrossed 
goal  line  for  two  years.  To  this  was  added  the  knowledge  that  the  purple  and 
white  did  not  go  down  to  a  shameful  defeat  but  rather  to  a  glorious  one,  for  the 
Varsity  put  all  they  had  into  the  game  and  had  a  look-in  all  the  while.  The  root- 
ers too  kept  up  the  spirit  by  never-failing  cheers  and  the  players  say  that  their 
yells  did  not  a  little  to  cheer  them  on.  The  Excelsior  Band  of  Mobile  dispensed 
music  before  and  during  the  game.  The  game  itself  was  the  best  seen  in  a  long 
while  and  was  snappy  and  fast. 

The  contest  started  at  3:30.  Marion  won  the  toss.  Ducote  kicked  to  Nesmith 
who  advanced  it  thirty  yards.  On  the  first  play  Marion  fumbled  and  Gibbons  of 
S.  H.  C.  recovered.  A  forward  pass  was  tried  but  was  intercepted  by  Marion. 
Marion  then  successfully  worked  a  forward  pass  to  Haynes,  who  carried  it  forty 
yards  and  was  finally  tackled  by  Van  Heuvel.  In  falling  Haynes  fumbled  the  ball 
which  was  recovered  by  Spring  Hill.     Captain  Cassidy  tried  an  end  run  without 
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results.  Timothy  on  an  end  run  gained  twenty  yards  and  Ducote  bucked  off  tackle 
and  gained  four  yards.  Ducote  then  received  a  pass  from  Joe  Cassidy  which  net- 
ted ten  yards.  Marion  held  and  on  the  fourth  down  Boudousquie  tried  a  drop 
kick  but  the  ball  hit  the  cross  bar.  It  was  brought  out  to  the  twenty-yard  line 
and  put  in  play  in  Marion's  possession.  Jones  on  a  delayed  buck  went  twenty 
yards  and  Haynes  went  around  right  end  for  forty-seven  yards  and  for  what  might 
have  been  a  touchdown  had  not  Van  Heuvel  again  caught  up  with  him  and  nailed 
him  from  the  rear.  On  the  next  play  Marion  gained  six  yards  but  was  penalized 
fifteen  for  hiking.  Here  the  Spring  Hill  line  held  and  on  the  fourth  down  Collins 
tried  a  drop  kick  but  failed.  Timothy  received  the  ball  and  brought  it  eight  yards. 
End  of  first  quarter.    Score.  0-0. 

Van  Heuvel  tried  an  end  run  with  no  gain.  Ducote  gained  four  yards  on  a 
buck  and  then  tried  to  repeat  but  was  unable.  On  the  fourth  down  Ducote  punted 
for  fifty  yards.  The  ball  was  recovered  by  Van  Heuvel.  Ducote  made  a  forward 
pass  to  Jim  Cassidy,  a  Marion  man  tried  to  block  it,  but  he  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful and  before  the  oval  had  touched  the  ground  Cassidy  grabbed  and  went 
twenty  yards  for  the  first  touchdown  of  the  game.  The  Spring  Hill  contingent 
went  wild  with  joy  and  the  band  struck  up  Dixie.  Captain  Cassidy  kicked  the 
goal.  Ducote  kicked  off  again  to  the  twenty-yard  line  and  Marion  advanced  the 
ball  twenty-five  yards.  Streit  ran  around  left  end  and  had  made  a  pretty  good 
gain  when  Granda  laid  him  low  with  as  fierce  a  tackle  as  Maxon  Field  has  seen. 
Streit  bucked  center  for  five  yards  and  Haynes  went  around  left  for  six.  On  a 
center  buck  King  was  thrown  for  four  yards  loss  by  Berthelot.  Streit  with  good 
interference  gained  seven  yards.  Jones  bucked  with  no  gain.  Streit  hit  the  line 
and  the  ball  rested  one  foot  from  the  goal.  Nesmith  rammed  center  for  a  touch- 
down. Goal  was  not  kicked.  Ducote  kicked  to  King  on  his  twenty-yard  line  and 
he  went  down  the  field  to  what  looked  like  another  touchdown,  but  Van  Heuvel 
again  made  a  brilliant  tackle.  Streit  hit  the  line  twice  for  ten  each  time  and  the 
ball  was  Spring  Hill's  eight-yard  line.  Another  buck  by  Streit  brought  the  ball 
to  the  two-yard  line  and  Nesmith  was  put  out  the  game  for  slugging.  Madden 
went  in  at  quarter.  Marion  kicked  to  Boudousquie  but  before  any  gains  were  made 
the  whistle  blew  for  the  end  of  the  half.    Score:   Spring  Hill  7;  Marion  13. 

In  the  third  quarter  the  Springhillians  went  in  with  determination.  Marion 
kicked  off  to  Timothy  on  the  twenty-five  yard  line  and  he  advanced  it  five  yards. 
As  he  was  tackled  his  head  struck  the  ground  and  he  was  taken  out  of  the  game. 
Murray  went  in  at  quarter  in  his  place.  Making  but  small  gains  on  bucks,  Captain 
Cassidy  sent  a  pass  of  fifteen  yards  to  his  brother,  Jim  Cassidy.  On  the  next  play 
Boudousquie  bucked  for  four  and  then  a  pass  to  Van  Heuvel  failed.  Being  held  for 
three  downs,  Ducote  punted  forty-five  yards.  Marion  tried  a  trick  play  but  Woods 
went  through  the  line  and  broke  it  up.  Spring  Hill  here  held  Marion  for  three 
downs  and  they  were  forced  to  punt  to  Murray,  who  ran  it  up  eight  yards.  Here 
Spring  Hill  tried  trick  plays  but  no  gains  worthy  of  mention  resulted.  On  a  mix- 
up  of  signals  S.  H.  C.  lost  fifteen  yards.  On  the  next  down  Marion  was  penalized 
five  yards  for  off-side.  Ducote  punted  for  forty  yards  and  Marion  ran  the  ball 
twenty  yards  till  Van  Heuvel  downed  the  man.  Marion  gained  ten  yards  on  a 
double  pass  and  Roberts  gained  on  an  end  run.  Next  down  Marion  was  penalized 
ten  yards  for  off-side.  King  bucked  for  one  yard  and  Reid  on  a  center  buck  gained 
fifteen  yards.  Another  buck  for  four  yards  and  Marion  had  a  touchdown.  Goal 
was  kicked  by  Streit.  Foucher  replaced  Broughton.  Streit  kicked  to  Captain  Cas- 
sidy on  his  fifteen-yard   line  and  he  advanced  the  ball  ten  yards.  On  the  first  play 
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Spring  Hill  was  penalized  five  yards  for  off-side.  Two  forward  passes  failed  and 
Ducote  punted  for  forty  yards.  Streit  fumbled  the  ball  and  Van  Heuvel  recovered 
it.  Murray  then  pulled  oiF  the  very  play  that  was  least  expected  and  grabbing  the 
ball  himself  went  through  a  broken  field  twenty-five  yards  to  a  touchdown.  He  was 
given  an  ovation.    Goal  was  kicked.    Score:    S.  H.  14;  Marion  20. 

The  fourth  quarter  Spring  Hill  steadily  advanced  the  ball  till  they  got  to  the 
thirty-yard  line.  Here  finding  that  the  Marion  defense  was  impregnable  they  tried 
a  forward  pass  which  Roberts  intercepted.  During  the  rest  of  the  game  the  ball 
went  up  and  down  the  center  of  the  field  without  being  dangerously  near  either 
goal.     Final  score:     Marion  20;  Spring  Hill  14. 

Lineup:  S.  H.  C. — Gibbons,  c;  Berthelot,  r.  g.;  Wood,  1.  g.;  Provosty,  r.  t.; 
Granda,  1.  t.;  Van  Heuvel,  r.  e.;  Jas.  Cassidy,  1.  e.;  Boudousquie,  r.  h.;  Joe  Cassidy, 
1.  h.;  Timothy,  Murray,  q.;  Ducote,  f.  b.  Marion — Rodwell,  c;  Coney,  r.  g.;  Brough- 
ton,  1.  g.;  Perdue,  r.  t.;  Haynes,  r.  e.;  Reed,  1.  e.;  Nesmilh  and  Street,  r.  h.  b.;  Jones, 
1.  h.;  Colins,  Madden,  q.;  King,  f.  b. 


November  22d — Spring  Hill  6;  Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy  0. 

The  Varsity  defeated  the  fast  Gulf  Coast  Academy  on  November  22nd  in  a 
slow  game.  As  the  weather  was  somewhat  sultry  for  Autumn,  the  play  was  listless 
and  uninteresting.  The  Spring  Hill  team  was  somewhat  dispirited  owing  to  the 
retirement  of  Captain  Cassidy  after  two  minutes  play.  His  injury  was  a  sprained 
knee.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  captain,  Spring  Hill  suffered  when  Granda 
and  Woods  met  in  a  head-on  collision  and  both  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  game. 
Pierce,  Agin  and  Grefer  replaced  the  above  mentioned.  Lytle  kicked  off  to  S.  H.  C. 
Ducote  receiving  the  ball  on  his  thirty-yard  line.  Spring  Hill  made  downs  easily. 
Captain  Cassidy  then  took  the  ball  for  an  end  run,  but  before  he  gained  anything, 
he  was  tackled  and  in  the  course  of  his  fall  sprained  his  knee.  S.  H.  C.  then  lost 
the  ball  on  a  fumble.  Spring  Hill  in  an  effort  to  retrieve  her  fumble  held  the  op- 
ponents for  three  downs  and  forced  them  to  punt.  Timothy  received  the  ball  and 
advanced  it  fifteen  yards.  Spring  Hills  offense  seemed  powerless  to  gain  and  Du- 
cote punted  for  forty  yards.  Pierce  went  down  with  the  ball  and  nailed  the  Gulf 
Coast  man  in  his  tracks.  On  the  second  down  Holder  lost  the  ball  on  a  fumble  and 
Van  Heuvel  snapped  it  up.  Boudousquie  gained  ten  yards  on  an  end  run  but  on 
being  tackled  dropped  the  ball  which  Viguerie  recovered.  By  a  series  of  trick 
plays  Gulf  Coast  gained  eight  yards  in  three  downs.  Lytle  here  punted  to  Timo- 
thy who  fumbled  but  Dick  Murray  got  the  ball  and  went  for  seven  yards.  Bou- 
dousquie went  fifteen  yards  on  an  end  run  and  a  forward  pass  was  tried  but  Chi- 
chester of  Gulf  Coast  intercepted  it.  Spring  Hill  penalized  five  yards  for  off-side. 
Hebron  of  Gulf  Coast  gained  twenty  on  an  end  run.  The  rest  of  the  quarter  was 
without  interest.    Score:    S.  H.  C.  0;  G.  C.  A.  0. 

The  odds  were  about  even  in  the  second  quarter  and  both  teams  came  within 
an  ace  of  scoring.  Hebron  intercepted  a  forward  pass  and  went  thirty-five  yards. 
He  was  headed  toward  a  touchdown  when  Van  Heuvel  tackled  him  from  behind. 

The  last  play  of  the  quarter  was  spectacular.  Van  Heuvel  intercepted  a  pass 
and  went  fifty  yards.  He  had  an  open  field  and  would  have  made  a  touchdown 
had  Agin  dumped  a  tackier  instead  of  running  along  with  him.  Van  Heuvel  had 
brought  the  ball  within  ten  yards  of  his  goal  but  his  gain  netted  nothing  because 
the  whistle  blew  for  the  end  of  the  first  half. 

In  the  third  quarter  Captain  Cassidy  returned  to  the  game  accompanied  by 
James  Cassidy,  his  brother,  who  had  just  recuperated  from  a  siege  of  la  grippe. 
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Kelly  went  in  at  tackle  and  played  a  strong  game.  The  period  started  with  snap. 
Granda  signalized  his  return  to  the  game  by  a  hard  tackle.  The  remainder  of  the 
quarter  was  a  punting  duel  between  Lytle  of  Gulf  Coast  and  Ducote  of  Spring  Hill. 
Both  showed  up  well. 

The  fourth  quarter  was  a  fight  to  a  finish.  Spring  Hill  braced  up  and  held  the 
Gulf  Coasters  for  three  downs  and  Lytle  kicked  for  fifty  yards.  The  ball  rolled 
over  Spring  Hill's  goal  line  and  was  brought  out  to  the  twenty-yard  line  in  Spring 
Hill's  possession.  Ducote  gained  forty  yards  by  an  end  run.  Captain  Cassidy  went 
for  five  yards  on  a  similar  play.  Granda  on  a  tackle  over  tackle  play  gained  the 
remaining  five  yards  necessary  for  first  down.  Murray  bucked  for  two  and  Cap- 
tain Cassidy  gained  five  more  on  an  end  run.  Boudousquie  netted  thirty  yards  on 
an  end  run  and  the  ball  rested  on  Gulf  Coast's  ten-yard  line.  A  forward  pass  to 
Timothy  was  tried,  but  as  the  luck  would  have  it,  Timothy  caught  it  outside  of  the 
ten-yard  zone  and  the  ball  was  declared  a  touchback  and  brought  out  to  the  twen- 
ty-yard line  and  put  in  play.  Gulf  Coast's  ball.  Gulf  Coast  punted.  Spring  Hill 
marched  steadily  down  the  field  and  the  ball  rested  on  the  twenty-yard  line  when 
but  a  minute  and  a  half  was  left  to  play.  Unable  to  profit  by  experience,  the  Gulf 
Coasters  prepared  for  an  end  run  or  buck,  but  Captain  Cassidy  tried  a  forward 
pass  across  the  Gulf  Coasters'  goal  line  to  Timothy  and  this  time  it  worked  suc- 
cessfully for  a  touchdown.  The  ball  was  punted  out  but  no  goal  was  kicked.  The 
game  ended  Spring  Hill  6;  Gulf  Coast  0. 

Lineup:  S.  H.  C. — Gibbons,  c;  Grefer  and  Berthelot,  r.  g.;  Wood  and  Agin,  1.  g.; 
Provosty,  r.  t.;  Granda,  1.  t.;  Van  Heuvel,  r.  e.;  Jas.  Cassidy,  1.  e.;  Boudousquie,  r.  h.; 
Joe  Cassidy,  1.  h.;  Timothy,  Murray,  q.;  Ducote,  f.  b.  Gulf  Coast — Lawler,  c;  Hin- 
ton,  r.  g.;  Barlow,  1.  g.;  Lytle,  r.  t.;  Bobinson,  1.  t.;  Blanchard,  r.  e.;  Hebron,  r.  e.; 
Holder,  r.  h.;  Viguerie,  1.  h.;  Chichester,  q.;  Brown,  f.  b. 


November  27th — Spring  Hill  0;  Jefferson  College  39. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  Varsity  completed  their  schedule  for  1913  and  went 
down  to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Jefferson  College  of  Convent,  La.  This  aggregation 
was  without  a  doubt  the  best  team  that  Maxon  Field  saw  this  year  and  they  held 
the  Purple  and  White  without  a  score.  Never  once  during  the  game  were  they 
forced  to  punt  and  in  fact  never  were  the  Jeffersonians  really  in  danger  of  being 
scored  on.  Spring  Hill,  although  crippled  by  the  injury  of  her  captain,  played  a 
strong,  plucky  game,  and  the  Louisianians  did  not  get  a  gain  without  an  effort. 
S.  H.  C.'s  light  line  was  outclassed  both  on  the  offense  and  defense  and  the  Jeffer- 
son backs  unworried  by  opposing  linemen  were  able  to  get  their  plays  off  with 
plenty  of  time  and  safety.  The  average  weight  of  the  visitors  exceeded  Spring 
Hill's  by  fully  twenty  pounds  to  the  man  and  they  were  also  more  experienced, 
having  gone  up  against  both  of  Louisiana's  universities  and  some  other  highly 
rated  teams.  Ducote  of  Spring  Hill  was  the  only  man  able  to  cope  with  the  Jef- 
ferson backs  and  ends  and  he  starred  in  tackling  and  bucking.  Jas.  Casidy  was 
elected  captain  pro  tern.,  as  his  brother  was  out  of  the  game  nursing  a  sprained 
knee  he  had  received  in  the  Gulf  Coast  contest. 

Tircuit  of  Jefferson  won  the  toss  and  essayed  to  receive  at  the  north  goal.  Du- 
cote kicked  the  ball  to  the  fifteen-yard  line  and  it  was  received  by  Tircuit  who  ad- 
vanced it  to  the  thirty-yard  line.  Bucks  and  end  runs  brought  the  ball  to  the 
Spring  Hill  forty-yard  line.  Then  Gammill  made  a  pass  to  Schwartz  who  went 
for  a  touchdown.  Goal  was.  not  kicked.  Spring  Hill  received  and  Schwartz  kick- 
ed the  ball  to  the  twenty-yard  line  and  it  was  received  by  Ducote  who  advanced 
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it  thirty  yards  but  lost  it  on  a  fumble.  Spring  Hill's  line  held  for  two  downs  and 
on  the  third  Martinez  fumbled  and  Spring  Hill  recovered.  Spring  Hill  was  forced 
to  punt  to  Gammill  who  advanced  it  twenty-five  yards  but  was  at  last  nailed  by 
Ducote.  Jefferson  by  a  series  of  well-executed  plays  brought  the  ball  to  S.  H.  C.'s 
four-yard  line.  Ducos  bucked  twice  and  made  the  second  touchdown.  Martinez 
kicked  the  goal.  Schwartz  kicked  off  to  Murray  who  ran  it  up  ten  yards.  Timo- 
thy on  an  end  run  gained  one.  Spring  Hill  next  tried  a  forward  pass  which  was 
blocked  by  Gammill  and  on  the  fourth  down  Ducote  was  forced  to  punt  to  Mar- 
tinez who  advanced  the  ball  by  a  spectacular  run  of  fifty  yards  till  he  was  at  last 
tackled  by  Ducote.  Gammill  bucked  for  two  and  tried  to  repeat  the  dose  but  was 
nailed  behind  his  own  line  by  Boudousquie.  The  Spring  Hill  line  here  held  the 
heavy  Jeffersonians  for  downs.  Gammill  blocked  another  forward  pass  and 
Granda  grabbed  the  ball  and  went  for  seven  yards.  Ducote  hit  the  line  for  four 
yards  and  S.  H.  C.  then  made  thirty-five  yards  on  a  pass  to  Jim  Cassidy.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  Boudousquie's  end  run  for  eight  yards.  Granda  netted  three  on  a  tackle 
over  tackle  and  Ducote  hit  the  line  for  six  more  and  then  for  first  downs.  Ducote 
repeated  and  made  seven  yards  through  left  tackle  and  Timothy  was  held  when 
he  attempted  an  end  run.  Spring  Hill  having  discovered  that  the  right  side  of 
Jefferson's  defense  was  weak,  Murray  sent  Ducote  through  for  eight  more  and 
downs.  On  an  end  run  Boudousquie  was  thrown  for  four  yards  loss.  Ducote 
bucked  right  tackle  for  six  and  the  whistle  blew  for  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Score: 
Jefferson  13;  S.  H.  C.  0. 

The  second  quarter  started  with  the  ball  in  Spring  Hill's  possession  on  Jef- 
ferson's twenty-one-yard  line.  Spring  Hill  tried  an  on-side  kick  but  it  was  caught 
by  Gammill.  Spring  Hill's  only  chance  to  score  faded  here.  Jefferson  took  the 
ball  and  marched  it  without  hesitation  to  the  Purple  and  White's  twenty-five-yard 
line  and  then  tried  a  forward  pass  which  was  intercepted  by  Jim  Cassidy  who 
advanced  the  ball  seven  yards.  On  the  next  play  Spring  Hill  gained  forty  yards 
on  a  pass  by  Ducote  to  Van  Heuvel.  Spring  Hill  was  then  held  for  downs  and  Ducote 
punted  forty-five  yards.  The  kick  was  received  by  Martinez  who  advanced  it 
twenty  yards.  Gammill  attempted  an  end  run  but  was  stopped  by  Ducote's  bril- 
liant tackle.  Gammill  undaunted  by  his  failure  and  heavy  fall  tried  again  but  this 
time  carefully  avoided  Ducote's  side  of  the  line.  He  successfully  passed  every  one 
but  Dick  Murray  and  was  steaming  toward  another  touchdown  when  he  was 
felled  by  a  hard  tackle  of  Spring  Hill's  plucky  quarter.  Gammill  was  replaced  by 
Mestayer.  This  young  husky  sprang  into  the  game  with  a  vim  and  immediately 
went  around  end  for  for  eight  yards  and  a  touchdown.  No  goal.  End  of  second 
quarter.    Score:     19-0. 

In  the  third  quarter  the  ball  stayed  in  the  center  of  the  field,  swinging  back 
and  forth  until  the  last  few  minutes  of  play,  when  True  made  a  pass  to  Gammill 
who  took  it  for  a  touchdown.  Schwartz  kicked  the  goal.  Score  26-0.  Jeffer- 
son captured  two  more  touchdowns  in  the  fourth  quarter.  One  was  made  by  True 
on  an  end  run  for  five  yards.  Goal  was  not  kicked.  The  other  was  made  by  Mar- 
tinez, the  speedy  quarter,  after  an  eighteen-yard  run  and  he  also  kicked  goal.  Fi- 
nal score:    Jefferson  39;  Spring  Hill  0. 

Lineup:  S.  H.  C. — Gibbons,  c;  Berthelot,  r.  g.;  Wood,  1.  g.;  Provosty,  r.  t.; 
Granda,  1.  t.;  Van  Heuvel,  r.  e.;  Jas.  Cassidy,  1.  e.;  Boudousquie,  r.  h.;  Timothy,  1.  h.; 
Timothy,  Murray,  q.;  Ducote,  f.  b.  Jefferson — Fortier,  c;  Miller,  r.  g.;  Constantine, 
r.  t.;  Pullen,  1.  t.;  Pullen,  1.  g.;  Schwartz,  r.  e.;  Lewis,  1.  e.;  Ducos,  r.  h.;  Gammill, 
1.  h.;  Martinez,  q.;  Tircuit,  f.  b. 

JAS.  CASSIDY,  '15 
FBANK  GILLESPIE,  '15 
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Sluntor  fihriaum  ^rribbltnga 

Football  has  come  and  gone,  and  those  who  not  many  days  ago  up* 
held  the  honor  of  the  Little  Yard  on  the  gridiron  are  now  whiling  away 
the  hours  loitering  in  the  reading  room  or  seeking  recreation  in  the  more 
gentle  game  of  hand  ball.  But  we  had  some  season  while  it  lasted;  in 
fact,  the  team  succeeded  in  breaking  all  records  by  going  through  the 
season  without  losing  an  outside  game.  In  the  contests  with  the  third 
team  from  the  Senior  yard  we  game  them  some  much-needed  instructions 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  game.  We  started  out  with  an  imposing  array 
of  coaches — Joe  Cassidy,  Berthelot  and  Timothy — but  one  by  one  they 
dropped  by  the  wayside,  and  by  the  midde  of  October  we  were  struggling 
along  as  best  we  could  with  no  coach  at  all,  but  we  survived  the  ordeal 
and  made  good. 

The  team  was  picked  as  follows:  Germillion,  full  back;  Martin,  left 
half;  Ferlita,  right  half;  Lynch,  quarter;  Chalin,  right  end;  Christovich, 
right  tackle;  Chopin,  right  guard;  O'Leary,  center;  Mackin,  left  guard; 
Walker,  left  tackle;  Dorn,  left  end;  Lancaster,  Sullivan,  Hastings,  Bou- 
dousquie,  Mayer,  Duran,  reserves. 

For  all  around  football  ability  and  value  to  the  team,  Gremillion  and 
Martin  are  the  best  in  the  yard.  In  the  games  with  the  big  yard  Martin 
scored  more  points  than  all  the  rest  of  the  team  together;  and  it  was  his 
eighty-yard  run  after  catching  a  forward  pass  that  won  the  last  game 
against  the  big  yard  and  evened  the  count  in  games  between  the  two 
yards.  As  for  Gremillion,  whenever  he  carried  the  ball  it  was  a  safe  bet 
that  a  big  gain  would  be  forthcoming;  and  whenever  he  tackled,  hit  or 
otherwise  came  in  contact  with  anybody,  that  player  would  seem  to  be- 
come discouraged  and  to  lose  interest  in  the  game  for  the  time  being. 
Felita  was  "right  there"  in  the  backfield  and  besides  being  able  to  hit  the 
oposing  line  like  a  ton  of  bricks,  could  boot  the  ball  with  force  and  ac- 
curacy when  occasion  demanded.  In  the  line  Mackin  seemed  to  possess  the 
force-resisting  powers  of  a  stone  wall,  and  in  the  games  he  played  in  the 
backfield  he  showed  just  as  much  ability  there.  It  was  very  rarely  that 
the  big  yard  made  a  gain  around  left  end,  for  Dorn  had  his  station  there 
and  generally  nabbed  the  runner  before  he  had  gone  far.  Chalin  on  the 
other  end  played  hard  and  fast  and  could  also  be  depended  on  to  carry 
the  ball  when  need  arose.  Christovich  at  right  tackle  used  his  height 
and  long  reach  to  such  advantage  that  it  was  like  colliding  with  a  pine 
tree  to  hit  him.  O'Leary  at  center,  by  hard  and  aggressive  playing,  more 
than  held  his  own.  Chopin  at  right  guard  and  Walker  at  left  tackle  play- 
ed a  steady  game;  and  that  completes  the  list — can  you  beat  it? 

Not  long  ago  the  June  Bugs,  that  far-famed  aggregation  of  youthful 
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football  stars,  clashed  with  their  ancient  rivals,  the  Hill  Billies,  and  what 
they  did  to  them  was  a  shame.  Brunett  started  the  music  by  recovering 
the  ball  after  a  Hill  Billie  had  fumbled  it  and  then  running  for  a  touch- 
down. And  he  kept  up  the  good  work  by  making  two  more  touchdowns 
and  by  connecting  with  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  pass  that  came  his 
way.  West  carried  the  ball  over  the  line  twice  and  then  Charlie  Ollinger 
grabbed  a  forward  pass  and  when  they  finally  downed  him  he  had  cov- 
ered about  seventy  yards  and  the  ball  was  safely  over  the  Hill  Billies' 
goal.  When  the  dust  of  battle  rolled  away  and  the  dazed  and  battered 
Hill  Billies  staggered  from  the  field,  the  score  stood  37-0. 

Just  now  trapping  is  the  center  of  attraction  and  traps  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes  have  been  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  ensnaring  the 
lively  little  flying  squirrels.  And  believe  me,  any  squirrel  that  would  get 
caught  in  some  of  the  contraptions  set  for  them  must  have  a  very  low 
degree  of  intelligence.  The  general  method  of  proceedure  employed  by 
some  after  capturing  a  squirrel  is  to  tie  a  string  around  its  neck  and  then 
have  a  pulling  match  to  see  which  will  break  first,  the  string  or  the  sqir- 
rel's  neck.  As  a  result,  two  or  three  "flyers"  have  already  "kicked  the 
bucket"  and  many  others  seem  to  be  inclined  to  follow  their  example. 

CABTER  LYNCH,  '16 
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The  Spring  Hill  Alumni  Association,  at  the  call  of  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Phillips, president,  held  a  meeting  on  Thursday,  November  20th,  Knights 
of  Columbus  Hall.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  was  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  lecture  that  Father  de  la  Moriniere  is  to  give  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Athletic  Association.  The  17th  of  December  was  chosen 
for  the  date  of  the  lecture  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Battle  House  Audi- 
torium was  the  most  suitable  place.  Committees  on  Publicity,  Tickets, 
and  Special  Reception  were  appointed.  Mr.  James  Duggan,  A.  B.  '10, 
made  a  spirited  plea  for  a  closer  union  of  the  Alumni  of  Spring  Hill  and 
spoke  of  his  desire  and  intention  to  have  the  Alumni  come  together  for  a 
banquet  every  year.  His  words  were  warmly  seconded  by  others,  and 
the  project  will  doubtless  be  realized. 

The  splendid  success  of  Father  de  la  Moriniere's  lecture  on  "Mac- 
beth" last  fall  was  due,  after  Father  de  la  Moriniere,  to  the  enthusiastic 
efforts  put  forth  by  our  alumni.  We  are  full  sure  that  the  success  of  the 
present  lecture  has  been  ensured  by  placing  it  in  their  hands.  The  date 
for  the  lecture  has  since  been  changed  to  January  27th. 

The  Spring  Hill  Alumni  Association  was  organized  last  year  with  a 
view  to  keeping  our  old  boys  in  closer  touch  with  Spring  Hill.  Fitful 
efforts  have  been  made  along  this  line  before  but  with  short  success.  We 
hope  that  this  present  reorganization  is  the  beginning  of  a  lasting  and 
continued  union  of  Spring  Hill  and  her  Alumni.  A  constitution  was 
adopted  last  year  and  we  will  gladly  furnish  any  of  our  old  boys  with  a 
copy  of  the  same. 

At  the  elections  last  year  James  McPhillips,  ex-A.  B.,  '88,  president 
of  the  James  McPhillips  Grocery  Company,  was  chosen  president.  The 
office  of  vice-president  fell  to  James  K.  Glennon,  A.  B.  '95,  of  the  J.  K. 
Glennon  Real  Estate  Company.  James  C.  Van  Antwerp,  B.  S.  '00,  of  the 
Van  Antwerp  Drug  Company,  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  Reverend  John 
J.  Navin,  S.  J.,  secretary  of  Spring  Hill  College,  has  been  appointed  chap- 
lain and  faculty  representative  in  the  association.  Father  Navin  is  no 
stranger  to  Spring  Hill  boys,  having  been  prefect  here  for  many  years, 
and  his  appointment  is  a  big  gain  to  the  association. 

The  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  appoints  each  year  a  presi- 
dent, vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  College  Athletic  Association,  who 
form  a  committee  on  Athletics,  assisting  the  college  in  the  advancement 
of  all  that  pertains  to  the  athletic  interests  of  the  students.  The  honor  of 
president  was  conferred  on  Dr.  E.  B.  Dreaper,  A.M.  '06,  M.  D.:  William 
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Norville,  B.S.  '05,  was  appointed  vice-president;  Sidney  Simon,  B.S.  '08,  is 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

They  have  aided  much  by  their  valuable  co-operation  to  the  success 
of  our  athletics,  for  which  the  members  of  the  asociation  and  the  faculty 
of  Spring  Hill  tender  them  hearty  thanks. 

H        11        H        H 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  First  Academic  Class  of  Spring  Hill  College, 
on  the  Death  of  J.  Edwin  Abbott,  Member  of  Said  Class. 

Whereas,  the  memory  of  his  noble  friendship  and  of  his  loyalty  to 
Spring  Hill  shall  ever  linger  among  us,  and 

Whereas,  his  lofty  class  spirit,  his  devotedness  to  duty,  and  his  well- 
merited  success  in  athletics  endeared  him  to  all; 

Resolved,  that,  as  a  token  of  our  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  for 
his  beloved  parents,  in  their  bereavement,  we  offer  up  to  God  individ- 
ually a  spiritual  bouquet,  namely  that  each  member  of  the  class  receive 
Holy  Communion  five  times  and  assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
five  times; 

Resolved  that  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 
family  and  a  copy  also  inserted  in  the  next  edition  of  The  Springhillian ; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  our  class  poet  pay  tribute  to  his  memory  and  that 
the  poem  be  published  in  the  Birmingham  paper;  and  lastly,  be  it  re- 
solved that  his  picture  be  framed  and  hung  in  our  class  room  in  per- 
petual remembrance  of  him. 

F.  A.  Cavey,  S.  J.;  A.  Martin,  President;  R.  Mayer,  Secretary;  J. 
Keoughan,  Treasurer;  A.Christovich,  Beadle;  L.  Boudousquie,  C.  Bou- 
gere,  H.  Chalin,  R.  Druhan,  J.  Kock,  M.  Lancaster,  D.  Landry.  H.  Nor- 
man, E.  O'Dowd,  C.  Ollinger,  W.  Puder,  E.  Wunderlich,  S.  Zieman. 

If        11        IT        IT 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  B.  S.  '16  Class  of  Spring  Hill  College  on  the 

Death  of  J.  J.  O'Connor,  Father  of  Justin  O'Connor,  Member 

of  Said  Class. 

Whereas,  God,  in  His  infinite  justice  and  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to 
remove  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  J.  J.  O'Connor,  father  of  our  es- 
teemed classmate;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  Justin  O'Connor  and  family  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  their  bereavement; 

Resolved,  That  we  offer  up  to  God  individually  a  spiritual  bouquet, 
namely,  that  each  member  of  the  class  receive  Holy  Communion  and  re- 
cite the  Rosary; 

Resolved,  That  masses  be  said  and  offered  up  for  the  repose  of  the 
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soul  of  J.  J.  O'Connor;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  and  a  copy  sent  to 
the  family  and  also  be  inserted  in  The  Springhillian. 

(Signed)  Andre  J.  de  Monsabert,  S.  J.;  Frank  Wood,  President; 
Thomas  Sheridan,  Vice-President;  A.  Boudousquie,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer; Emilio  Gomez,  M.  Gremillion,  F.  Fromherz,  D.  Ferlita,  J.  Casey, 
B.  Gilmore,  C.  Day,  J.  Henderson,  H.  O'Reilly,  B.  Logan,  W.  Waguespack, 
Jas.  Van  Heuvel,  T.  Price,  J.  Granda,  S.  Williams,  L.  Farley,  L.  del  Valle, 
E.  Gomez. 

if      if      ir      n 

Sherman  Pardue,  A.B.  '11,  was  among  our  welcome  visitors  at 
Thanksgiving.  He  came  over  to  witness  the  Spring  Hill-Jefferson  game 
and  lent  his  voice  to  aid  the  purple  and  white  rooters.  Sherman's  name 
is  connected  with  Spring  Hill's  athletic  history.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
southpaws  that  Spring  Hill  ever  boasted  and  captained  the  football  team 
in  1910.  Since  leaving  college  he  has  spent  two  years  in  business  in  Pan- 
ama and  is  now  going  into  business  in  New  Orleans.  The  Springhillian's 
best  wishes  are  with  you. 

lit! 

Clarence  Black,  B.S.  '11,  is  easily  named  in  the  same  breath  with 
Pardue.  He  also  came  to  see  the  Thanksgiving  game.  Black  was  center 
on  the  1910  squad  which  had  the  enviable  distinction  of  keeping  their 
goal  line  uncrossed  throughout  the  season.  Clarence  is  with  the  Louis- 
iana Rice  Milling  Company  in  New  Orleans.  You  were  a  welcome  visitor, 
Clarence.    Come  again! 

If        If        K        IT 

Frank  Martin,  B.S.  '13,  came  all  the  way  from  Plaquemine  to  see 
Spring  Hill  wallop  Jefferson.  This  he  did  not  see  but  he  did  see  the  grit- 
ty Spring  Hill  eleven,  outweighed  nearly  thirty  pounds  to  a  man,  contest 
every  inch  of  ground  that  Jefferson  took  and  remain  game  to  the  very 
end.  It  was  an  impossibility  to  win  in  the  face  of  these  odds.  Here's  wish- 
ing for  more  even  chances  when  you  come ,a gain,  Frank;  and  this  grant- 
ed, we  feel  sure  that  the  story  will  be  different. 

1f        H        If        n 

Joseph  L.  Mulherin,  B.S.  '92,  Augusta,  is  now  in  St.  Bernard's  Semi- 
nary, Rochester,  New  York,  pursuing  his  studies  preparatory  to  the 
priesthood.  The  Springhillian  rejoices  in  the  great  honor  that  is  his  and 
hopes  that  his  labors  in  the  priestly  ministry  will  be  long  and  fruitful. 

11  11  If  11 

Gabriel  Aznar,  A.B.  '86,  writes  us  most  interestingly  from  Merida, 

Yucatan,  where  he  is  editor  of  "La  Revista  de  Yucatan,"  the  daily  paper 

of  the  city  of  Merida.    He  has  been  for  some  years  secretary  of  the  Board 

of  Public  Education  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  and  has  received  the  degree 
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of  Topographical  Engineer.  A  glance  at  an  old  catalogue  has  revealed 
to  us  his  high  standing  in  the  long  ago  when  he  was  at  Spring  Hill.  Du- 
ring his  years  at  Spring  Hill  he  was  winner  of  five  medals,  among  them 
medals  for  philosophy,  science  and  latin.  Mr.  Aznar's  father,  Gabriel  Aznar 
Perez,  who  left  Spring  Hill  in  '58,  is  a  lawyer  of  high  repute  in  Merida, 
and  occupies  he  office  of  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Yucatan.  He 
has  won  distinction  as  professor  of  the  State  Law  School  and  has  oc- 
cupied the  seat  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Yucatan. 
Mr.  Aznar,  A.  B. '86,  writes:  "I  have  just  received  your  esteemed  letter 
and  a  copy  of  your  beautiful  view  book.  You  are  right  in  thinking  that 
I  would  be  glad  to  get  a  glimpse  of  picturesque  Spring  Hill  and  that  I  am 
interested  still  in  all  that  pertains  to  my  dear  old  Alma  Mater.  I  have  al- 
ways longed  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  my  school  days,  but  save  the  fly- 
ing trip  I  made  in  '93,  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  this  wish.  I  have  not 
given  up  the  hope  of  being  able  to  have  my  children  educated  at  their 
father's  and  grandfather's  Alma  Mater."  The  Springhillian  congratulates 
Mr.  Aznar  on  his  eminent  success  and  thanks  him  for  his  help  in  collect- 
ing data  for  our  proposed  Directory. 

II        tf        If        u 

P.  Tarleton  Phillips,  A.B.'04,  was  married,  October  17th,  to  Miss 
Lulah  Dunn  at  Houston,  Texas.  The  Springhillian  wishes  its  quondam  ed- 
itor many  joys.  P.  Tarleton  was  an  athlete  above  the  ordinary  and  fig- 
ured prominently  in  track  athletics  when  he  was  at  Spring  Hill.  He  was 
on  Spring  Hill's  basket  ball  team  and  afterwards  played  with  Tulane's 
Five.  An  old  Review  records  that  on  a  certain  day  in  '04  when  the  stu- 
dent body  was  assembled  in  front  of  the  vice-president's  office.  Tarleton 
Phillips  made  an  address  to  the  rector  requesting  an  extra  holiday  for  a 
field  meet,  and  his  request  was  granted.    Do  you  recall  the  dav,  Tarleton? 

If         H         11         11 

John  R.  Garber,  A.B.  '09,  M.D.,  who  is  an  interne  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  has  written  us  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  our 
Autumn  number.  His  sentiments  ring  so  true  to  what  Spring  Hill  ex- 
pects of  her  sons,  his  words  are  so  full  of  appreciation  and  gratitude — - 
that  like  the  strains  of  exquisite  music  come  to  assure  those  who  have 
labored  for  him  that  their  labors  have  not  been  in  vain — that  we  cannot 
forbear  to  print  a  few  of  his  thoughts. 

"F.  H.  Kelly,  Editor-in-Chief  Springhillian,  Spring  Hill,  Ala.— The 
Autumn  number  of  The  Springhillian  was  duly  received  and  it  is  needless 
for  me  to  infringe  on  your  valuable  time  by  painting  a  word  picture  of 
my  keen  delight  and  genuine  enjoyment  in  reading  of  the  happenings 
in  my  Alma  Mater.  Fond  and  vivid  memories  were  recalled  as  I  care- 
fully and  greedily  perused  the  pages  of  the  magazine  of  which  I  was  at 
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one  time  the  editor-in-chief;  and  though  overwhelmed  with  duties  as  an 
interne  in  this  great  institution,  I  have  succeeded  in  "re-spending  (if  you 
wil  permit  me  to  coin  the  word)  many  happy  hours  passed  amid  the 
familiar  scenes  at  S.  H.  C.  My  course  at  that  old  historic  institution  was 
lucrative  and  beneficial  in  the  superlative  degree;  my  training,  one  that 
has  been  a  source  of  comfort  and  pride  to  me  since  leaving  her;  my  life 
was  filled  with  happiness  and  mirth  and  my  learning  acquired  there  has 
been  "a  friend  indeed"  throughout  my  medical  education.  I  owe  much 
to  the  unselfish  and  devoted  efforts  of  the  professors  in  days  of  yore 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  the  foundation  of  my  professional  ca- 
reer was  unconsciously  and  unassumingly  laid  at  Spring  Hill  College, 
where  I  learned  to  study,  where  I  began  to  appreciate  the  blessing  and 
import  of  an  education  and  where  I  moulded  the  religious  aspect  of  my 
character  which  has  been  invaluable  to  me  as  a  medical  student  and  as 
an  inhabitant  of  a  large  city.  As  a  message  to  the  student  body  of  our 
Alma  Mater  say:   "Do  your  best  and  Spring  Hill  will  do  the  rest." 

How  I  would  love  to  talk  of  the  study  hall,  of  the  store,  of  the  chapel, 
of  the  dormitory,  of  athletics,  of  writing  lines,  of  pseudo-illnesses  at  the 
infirmary  and  what  not — but  time  forbids  and  I  must  follow  its  dictates. 
Kindly  place  my  name  on  the  list  of  subscribers  for  the  current  session. 

Wishing  you  unlimited  success  with  the  magazine  work  and  hoping 
that  you  will  complete  your  course  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  I  beg  to 
remain  Very  truly  yours, 

JAS.  R.  GARBER,  M.D. 
IT        IT        1T        If 

Albert  J.  Danos,  A.B.  '08,  occupies  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Lou- 
isiana Secretary  of  State,  Honorable  Alvin  Hebert,  A.  B.  '97,  A.M.  '12. 
Congratulations  and  best  wishes  from  The  Springhillian. 

n      if      u      n 

Attracted  by  the  Spring  Hill-Jefferson  game,  John  Becker,  ex-A.B., 
'12,  paid  us  a  visit  on  Thanksgiving.  John  was  captain  of  the  football 
squad  in  1911  and  to  see  him  and  Pardue  and  Black  shaking  hands  with 
Maxon  on  the  field  was  a  picture  rife  with  memories  of  football  battles 
of  the  past.  John  is  in  business  in  Brookhaven,  Miss.  The  Springhillian 
wishes  him  all  success. 

V        If  .      If       J 

John  Goggan,  ex-A.B.  '97,  paid  us  a  visit  in  October.  We  were  de- 
lighted to  see  him  and  to  learn  of  his  success.  The  following  notice  is 
from  the  Mobile  Register,  Oct.  19:  "John  Goggan,  who  numbers  many 
friends  in  Mobile,  having  been  a  student  at  Spring  Hill  College,  is  in  Mo- 
bile for  the  first  time  in  many  jrears  and  is  renewing  old  acquaintances. 
Mr.  Goggan  left  Spring  Hill  in  '96  and  up  to  the  present  time  he  is  still 
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spoken  of  as  the  greatest  outfielder  ever  belonging  to  the  Hill  team.  Mr. 
Goggan  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Goggan  Brothers,  Music  dealers,  Gal- 
veston." II  11  If  II 

Daunis  E.  Braud,  of  last  year's  A.  B.  Class,  stopped  by  on 
his  way  to  Boston  Tech  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  us.  All  luck  to 
you,  Daune.  Claude  Celestin  and  Dan  Dowe,  B.  S.  '13,  also  paid  us  hur- 
ried visits  during  October.  The  Springhillian  hopes  that  their  success 
will  continue.  1f  1T  U  1T 

Lucien  R.  Walsh,  ex-A.B.  '07,  was  married  on  November  11th  to 
Miss  Margaret  Duffy  at  St.  Vincents  Church,  Mobile.  The  Springhillian 
wishes  them  many  joys. 

IT        TT        IT        IT 

The  Springhillian  extends  to  Henry  A.  Villars,  B.  S.  '01,  heartfelt  con- 
dolences on  the  death  of  his  father,  Claude  A.  Villars,  ex-A.B.  '67,  an  ac- 
count of  whose  death  appears  in  the  mortuary  notices  of  this  issue. 

TT         IT         TT         IT 
The  Springhillian  wishes  to  express  its  hearty  thanks  to  Frank  Bar- 
ker, A.B.  '08,  of  the  Frank  Barker  Company,  Commission  Merchants, 
New  Orleans,  for  his  generous  help  in  collecting  data  for  the  Directorv. 

IT        II         If         If 

James  Casserly,  A.  M.  '04,  visited  Mobile  in  October  to  attend  the  en- 
campment of  the  Aabama  Guards.  He  paid  us  a  visit  and  spenl  several 
hours  with  us  recalling  old  scenes  and  pleasures.  The  Springhillian  wish- 
es him  all  success. 

11         If         IT         IT 
D.  Troy  Hails,  A.B.  '06,  was   lately   maried   to   Miss  Jane  Burke  of 
Montgomery.     The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Reverend  Father  Sav- 
age.   The  Springhillian  wishes  them  long  years  and  many  joys. 

If  If.  If  1f 

Lester  L.  Bordelon,  A.B.  '08,  who  is  practicing  law  in  Marksville, 
was  recently  appointed  postmaster  of  that  place.  The  Springhillian  ex- 
tends hearty  congratulations.  He  is  keeping  abreast  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  '08  class,  who  are  rising  rapidly  to  distinction. 

TT         IT         TT         IT 
Jules  Burguires,  A.  B.  '00,  is  at  present  in  Cuba  in  the  interest  of  a 
large  American  sugar  company.     The  Springhillian  extends  best  wishes 
for  his  continued  success. 

IT         IT         IT         1T 
Clifford  E.  Laborde,  B.S.  '09,  is  principal  of  Vinton  High  School,  Vin- 
ton, La.     He  writes  announcing  the  arrival  of  Clifford  Edward,  Jr.,  a  fu- 
ture student  for  Spring  Hill.    The  Springhillian  wishes  Clifford,  Sr.,  and 
Clifford,  Jr.,  a  merry  Christmas. 


Jn  Utemnrtam 


EDWIN  ABBOTT,  ex-A.  B„  '18 


Though  the  light  did  not  linger  that  lived  in  the  midst  of  us, 
Deep  in  our  memory  glows  the  light  still, 

Like  a  starlet  alive  in  the  deep  blue  above  us, 

Whose  ray  is  at  play  on  the  lawn  of  Spring  Hill. 

Though  the  roselet  that  grew  in  our  garden  is  gone  from  us, 
Yet  will  it  bloom  in  the  vale  of  the  heart; 

Its  roseate  hue  and  the  red  life  within  it, 

Its  cheerfulness  sunlit  will  never  depart. 

Plucked  by  the  Reaper  from  father,  from  mother, 
Taken  by  Him  who  hath  still  greater  love, 

We  trust  that  his  soul  in  the  full  of  affection, 

Glows  now  like  the  full  rose  in  gardens  above. 

Aye,  brother,  thy  spirit,  so  light  and  so  gaysome, 
Will  ever  be  part  of  the  life  of  Spring  Hill; 

Thy  voice  will  be  heard  in  the  breeze  from  the  Great  Gulf, 
In  the  rune  and  the  rhyme  of  each  runlet  and  rill. 


J.  EDWIN  ABBOTT,  Ex-A.  B.  '18 

BORN  OCTOBER  12,  1897  DIED  SEPTEMBER  29,  19U 
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REV.  AGUSTIN  C.  PORTA,  S.  J. 

Born  August  24,  1860.    Died,  November  16,  1913. 
(Picayune  and  Mobile  Register.) 

Rev.  Augustin  C.  Porta,  S.  J, — "Pope"  as  he  was  known  to  the  news- 
boys of  this  city — professor  of  metaphysics  and  ethics  at  Loyola  Univer- 
sity, one  of  the  most  brilliant  philosophers  of  an  order  renowned  for  its 
eminent  scholars,  died  yesterday  morning  at  5  o'clock  at  tne  Hotel  Dieu. 

Father  Porta  was  sent  there  on  Saturday  evening  for  treatment  of 
an  illness  that  was  not  consideded  serious  until  almost  its  very  end. 

Father  Porta  was  for  thirteen  years  the  chaplain  of  the  Newsboys' 
Home  in  Baronne  Street,  the  mantle  of  Rev.  Father  Gaffney  falling  on 
his  shoulders.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the 
Jesuit  institutions  here,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  chaplain  to  the 
Magdalens  of  the  House  of  Good  Shepherd.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was,  besides  being  a  professor  of  metaphysics  and  ethics  at  Loyola  Uni- 
versity, chaplain  to  the  Holy  Name  Convent  of  Mercy  in  Calhoun  street. 

In  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  the  funeral  services  prescribed  by 
the  rules  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  for  its  members,  however  eminent,  the 
mass  this  morning  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  will  be  a  simple  low  one,  cel- 
ebrated by  Rev.  Father  Otis,  S.J.,  the  superior  of  the  Jesuit  Order  here, 
and  president  of  Loyola  University.  The  remains  of  Father  Porta  were 
brought  home  yesterday  morning  and  will  rest  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Name  this  morning,  where  the  office  of  the  dead  will  precede  the  mass. 
They  will  be  removed  this  afternoon  to  Spring  Hill,  Ala.,  where  in  recent 
years  the  members  of  the  society  have  been  interred. 

The  student  body  of  Loyola  University,  among  whom  was  his  present 
class,  will  attend  the  mass  this  morning  in  a  body.  The  members  of  the 
Jesuit  Alumni,  in  which  are  included  so  many  of  his  former  scholars,  now 
risen  to  eminence  in  professional  and  commercial  life,  held  a  special 
meeting  last  evening  at  the  call  of  their  president,  Mr.  Nicholas  Nutter,  to 
take  action  upon  his  death. 

For  years  Father  Porta  had  been  a  martyr  to  severe  neuralgic  head- 
aches, from  which  he  suffered  pitiably,  though  with  a  brave  patience. 
Though  in  failing  health  for  some  time,  he  was  only  actually  ill  for  a 
week,  and  until  the  day  before  his  death  his  illness  was  not  looked  upon 
as  serious.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  he  was  taken  to  the  Ho- 
tel Dieu  for  expert  treatment,  and  there  he  passed  away  on  the  Sabbath 
morning  at  5  o'clock.  Announcement  of  his  death  and  a  request  for 
prayers  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  at  all  the  masses  at  the  Holy  Name 
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Church  yesterday  was  the  first  announcement  of  the  sad  news. 

Father  Porta  was  born  in  France  of  Spanish  parentage,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Apostolic  school  at  Avignon,  in  the  year  1877.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  entered  the  Jesuit  Order  at  Florissant,  Mo. 

In  1881  he  went  to  Spring  Hill  and  was  there  for  six  years  teaching 
the  academic  classes  and  acting  in  the  capacity  of  prefect.  In  1886  Mr. 
Porta  went  to  his  philosophical  studies  at  Woodstock  College,  Md.,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  his  health  forced  his  superiors  to  bring  him 
again  to  the  invigorating  Spring  Hill  air,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
in  private,  while  performing  the  duties  of  prefect.  In  1889  Mr.  Porta  was 
assigned  the  class  of  Superior  Commercial  at  Spring  Hill,  which  he  taught 
with  singular  success.  In  1890  he  went  to  Woodstock  again,  where  he 
studied  theology  for  three  years,  being  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  the 
end  of  his  second  year.  From  1893  to  1900  Father  Porta  filled  the  chair 
of  metaphysics  at  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  New  Or- 
leans, or  St.  Charles  College,  Grand  Coteau,  La. 

In  1900  he  again  returned  to  Spring  Hill  and  this  time  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  institution.  From  1902  to  the  time  of  his  death  Father  Porta 
taught  philosophy  at  the  Immaculate  Conception  College,  New  Orleans, 
and  a  few  years  ago  was  transferred  to  Loyola  University. 

Widely  varying  social  representatives  will  mourn  the  passing  of  a 
saint  and  scholar  in  the  death  of  Father  Porta,  who  was  as  dear  to  the 
eminent  men  of  business  of  this  community  whom  he  had  trained  in 
philosophy  in  the  Jesuit  institutions  where  he  taught  for  fourteen  years, 
as  he  was  to  his  "one-suspendered,  barefoot  constituency,"  as  he  used  to 
call  the  boys  of  the  Newsboys'  Home,  where  he  served  them  with  a  lov- 
ing self-sacrifice  for  thirteen  years.  "Pope"  they  christened  him  many 
years  ago,  at  the  home  where  his  authority  was  as  final,  and  his  judgment 
as  unquestioned  as  that  of  Leo  XIII  in  the  Catholic  world. 

In  that  little  community  of  vagabond  street  arabs  who  "loved  with  a 
love  that  was  more  than  love,"  the  genial  philosopher  who  saw  beneath 
their  apparent  hard  exteriors  the  wonderfully  human  possibilities  for 
things  good  and  true,  Father  Porta  was  looked  upon  as  the  last  word  in 
newsboy  ethics.  He  it  was  to  whom  the  newsboy  turned  in  the  troubles 
that  come  so  often  to  his  kind  and  to  whom  he  came  in  joy.  When  for- 
tune prospered  and  the  newsboy,  grown  tall,  came  to  take  unto  himself 
a  wife,  it  was  to  Father  Porta  that  he  came  with  the  lady  of  his  choice  for 
his  blessing  and  approval.  For  the  little  and  the  big  newsboy  he  was 
known  as  the  one  able  to  "set  things  right." 

Father  Porta  while  teaching  for  years  at  the  Jesuit  College  in  Ba- 
ronne  Street,  at  the  same  time  combined  with  these  duties  the  chaplaincy 
of  the  Newsboys'  Home.    When  one  day  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  up 
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to  Loyola  University  there  was  audible  sorrow  at  the  Newsboys'  Home. 

"Will  we  have  to  do  without  'Pope?'"  the  one-suspendered  ones 
asked  each  other,  rubbing  grimy  knuckles  into  tear-filled  eyes. 

"No,"  said  "Pope,"  with  reassuring  conviction,  and  jokingly  it  was 
said  of  him  from  that  time  he  lived  a  double  life,  mingling  with  the  teach- 
ers and  students  of  Loyola  in  the  day,  and  of  afternooon  and  evening  giv- 
ing his  time  and  rare  talent  to  the  boys  who  fill  newspaper  row  with 
their  shrill  shouts  of  the  latest  tragedy  of  the  hour.  Thus  he  divided  his 
time,  assisting  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  the  home  in  their  moral  and  mental 
care  of  the  newsies,  until  the  reorganization  of  the  home  was  made  by  the 
archbishop,  and  it  became  a  feature  of  diocesan  work. 

It  was  to  Father  Porta  that  many  a  wayward  youth  came  back  for 
guidance  into  straighter  paths.  It  was  he  who  made  the  "crooked  ways 
straight  and  the  rough  ways  plain"  for  many  who  had  fallen  from  grace, 
as  even  wiser  and  more  learned  than  newsboys  sometimes  do.  He  it  was 
who  stood  at  the  bedside  of  many  a  former  "  old  boy"  or  many  a  small 
maimed  one  of  the  city  streets  to  shrive  the  parting  spirit  and  bid  it  go 
forth  to  God. 

It  was  Father  Porta  who  helped  the  Magdalens  of  the  House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd — those  ones  redeemed  from  strange,  sad  ways — by  his 
wise  counsel  and  tender  guidance  in  the  hard  road  of  repentance.  He,  too, 
it  was  to  whom  came  men  eminent  in  the  city's  destinies  for  light  and 
counsel  with  the  same  loyal  trust  with  which  they  had  consulted  him  in 
the  old  school  days  and  with  the  same  dependence  as  his  newsboy  friends. 

Father  Otis,  the  able  leader  of  Loyola  University,  to  whom  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  Father  Porta's  death  comes  with  a  most  material 
sense  of  loss,  told  yesterday  of  how  much  he  would  miss  the  counsel  and 
judgment  of  the  keen  brain  which  had  helped  him  in  the  hard  work  of 
upbuilding  a  great  university.  His  fellow-workers  will  miss  his  genial 
presence  and  helpful,  stimulating  friendship. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  labored  side  by  side  with  him  in  the  dark 
days  of  struggle  at  the  Newsboys'  Home,  and  whose  chaplain  he  was  at 
the  Holy  Name  Convent  at  his  death,  will  miss  him  sadly,  too,  and  all 
over  the  big  city  in  countless  homes  the  great  scholar,  courtly  gentleman 
and  holy  priest  will  be  remembered  in  pious  prayers  by  those  to  whom 
he  was  ever  a  friend  and  consoler  in  days  of  doubt  and  trial  and  cordial 
sympathizer  in  hours  of  joy. 

Father  Porta  was  known  as  a  lecturer  on  psychology  and  philosophy, 
and  his  lectures  at  the  Teachers'  Institute  were  always  looked  forward  to 
with  pleasure  by  the  vast  body  of  Catholic  teaching  orders  of  New  Or- 
leans. With  his  rare  mentality  was  coupled  the  simplest  of  manners  and 
a  genial  humor  that  tided  him  over  rough  places  and  made  it  a  delight  for 
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one  to  meet  him.  It  was  perhaps  this  quality  more  than  all  others  that  en- 
deared him  to  the  fun-loving  tribe  of  newsies. 

That  Father  Porta  should  be  loved  by  every  one  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising, for  his  was  a  character  that  endeared  him  to  all  that  knew  him. 
He  had  the  heart  of  a  child  and  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  oblige  others. 
His  wonderful  charity  showed  itself  at  all  times  but  never  so  much  as 
when  he  had  charge  of  the  Newsboys'  Home  in  New  Orleans.  The  many 
beautiful  stories  that  he  had  written  about  the  boys  show  how  much  his 
heart  was  in  his  work  for  these  poor  little  waifs  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 
These  stories  have  been  printed  in  the  Spring  Hill  Review,  a  paper  pub- 
lished at  the  college,  but  which  name  has  recently  been  changed  to  the 
Springhillian.  The  stories  abound  with  the  purest  charity  and  portray 
the  genuine  sterling  qualities  that  are  often  buried  beneath  the  rags  of 
the  mischievous  newsboy.  One  of  these  stories  especially,  "The  News- 
boy's Death,"  is  most  touching  and  pictures  the  life  of  these  poor  boys  in 
a  light  that  will  not  fail  to  bring  a  tear  to  even  the  most  heartless. 

As  a  linguist  Father  Porta  ranked  very  high.  He  spoke  fluently, 
French,  Spanish,  English  and  Latin  and  was  a  Greek  scholar  of  enviable 
standing.  His  familiarity  with  English,  Spanish  and  French  was  such 
that  he  could  switch  from  one  to  the  other  without  the  least  hesitation 
and  yet  speak  each  one  of  them  according  to  the  idiom  and  genius  of  the 
language. 

As  a  teacher,  Father  Porta  was  a  great  success;  this  came  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  desirable  quality  of  being  able  to  com- 
municate his  knowledge  to  others  and  to  come  down  to  the  intellects  of 
those  who  were  less  gifted  than  himself.  When  he  was  prefect  at  Spring 
Hill  he  made  numberless  friends  by  his  winning  kindness  and  devotion 
to  the  good  of  those  placed  under  him.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  the  boys 
in  the  yard  idle,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  ever  inventing  some  new  kind 
of  pastime  when  the  ones  that  they  knew  got  to  be  tiresome.  He  was  a 
man  that  could  enjoy  a  joke  and  frequently  lent  a  hand  at  bringing  about 
some  harmless  fun  to  cause  the  boys  to  forget  their  little  ills  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

When  Father  Porta  filled  the  chair  of  vice-president  of  Spring  Hill 
College  the  number  of  his  staunch  friends  again  took  a  leap,  for  every- 
one saw  at  once  that  they  had  in  him  a  man  who  had  their  best  interest 
at  heart  and  one  who  would  act  the  part  of  an  impartial  judge  when  diffi- 
culties arose.  He  was  the  same  to  a  boy  of  the  philosophy  class  as  he  was 
to  the  one  of  the  lowest  prep  class.  If  a  boy  in  the  highest  class  infringed 
on  college  discipline  he  was  meted  out  his  punishment  as  surely  as  if  he 
were  a  boy  of  the  lowest  class  in  the  college.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  boy 
needed  something  extra  or  Father  Porta  saw  fit  to  grant  some  special  in- 
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diligence,  this  special  favor  would  be  granted  to  a  boy  of  a  lower  class 
as  readily  as  to  a  senior.  Father  Porta  held  this  office  of  vice-president 
for  two  years  and  was  an  universal  favorite  with  all  the  boys  of  both  di- 
visions, because  they  saw  that  he  was  a  man  who,  while  he  would  not 
stand  for  any  nonsense  or  infraction  of  college  discipline,  was  truly  all  to 
all  and  a  friend  to  every  and  each  pupil  that  the  college  contained.  He 
always  had  a  cheery  word  for  everybody  and  was  the  life  of  the  place.  His 
interest  in  athletics  was  indeed  great,  for  he  would  be  on  the  grounds  for 
all  the  races  and  loved  to  start  them  himself.  The  boys  all  appreciated 
this  and  often  spoke  of  his  great  interest  in  things  that  concerned  them. 
When  the  Spring  Hill  boy  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  of  a  teacher 
or  a  prefect  his  words  are  not  high-flown  or  long  drawn  out.  He  ex- 
presses his  thoughts  in  three  words  and  the  three  words  are.  "He's  all 
right."    Father  Porta  was  often  the  recipient  of  this  eulogy. 

That  Father  Porta  will  be  missed  by  his  many  friends  is  proved  from 
the  fact  that  it  will  be  very  hard  to  find  one  to  take  his  place.  Father 
Otis,  president  of  Loyola,  gave  epression  to  the  sentiments  of  a  good 
many  when,  upon  being  asked  who  would  take  Father  Porta's  place,  re- 
plied: "No  one  will  take  his  place.  Somebody  will  succeed  him  but  no 
one  will  be  able  to  take  his  place." 

The  beautiful  floral  tributes  sent  to  decorate  the  mound  beneath 
which  he  will  sleep  the  long  sleep  bears  silent  witness  to  the  esteem  in 
which  this  priest  was  held;  and  while  he  lies  in  the  Spring  Hill  College 
cemetery  with  the  swaying  pines  soft-sighing  their  requiem  above  him, 
his  name  will  be  remembered  with  blessings. — R.  I.  P. 


EDWIN  ABBOTT,  EX- A.  B.  '18 
Born  October  12,  1897— Died  September  29,  1913. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Sept.  30. — After  an  illness  of  but  a  few  days'  duration,  Edwin  Ab- 
bott, a  student  at  Spring  Hill  College,  died  Monday  afternoon  at  the  Providence  In- 
firmary of  heart  failure  subsequent  on  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  The  boy 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Abbott  of  Birmingham  and  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Academic  Class  of  the  College.  Taken  to  Providence  Infirmary  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  at  a  time  when  the  physician  thought  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger, he  suddenly  took  a  change  for  the  worse  and  passed  off  in  the  early  afternoon. 
News  of  the  lad's  change  for  the  worse  was  telegraphed  to  Birmingham  but  he 
expired  before  the  father  and  mother  arrived.  Tomorrow  morning  the  body  will 
be  taken  to  Birmingham  for  interment  by  his  parents.  Members  of  the  faculty 
of  Spring  Hill  College,  together  with  the  First  Academic  Class,  of  which  Edwin 
was  a  member,  will  accompany  the  body  to  the  train. 

Edwin  Abbott  was  a  popular  student  and  numbered  a  host  of  friends  among  his 
school  fellows,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  faculty  of  Spring  Hill,  where 
his  sudden  death  has  caused  most  profound  sorrow. — Selected. 
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Into  our  busy  college  life  the  news  of  this  death  came  like  a  dark 
cloud,  appearing  suddenly  and  eclipsing  the  bright  sunshine  of  our  hearts. 
His  erstwhile  companions  and  classmates  stood  in  the  shadow  of  that 
cloud  and  were  silent,  with  a  grief  too  deep  for  words.  The  laughter  and 
noises  of  the  Junior  campus  were  hushed  into  whisperings  of  inquiry  and 
regret.  Had  we  not  seen  him  a  few  days  ago  in  class  room,  in  study  hall, 
on  campus?  Had  we  not  heard  only  yesterday  of  the  doctor's  assuring 
words  that  there  was  no  danger?  Had  we  not  received  only  yesterday 
his  greetings  from  the  infirmary:  "Say  hello  to  the  fellows  for  me?"  and 
we  little  thought  that  he  could  more  aptly  say:  "Tell  the  fellows  good- 
bye." Had  he  not  smiled  only  yesterday  and  thanked  in  his  heartful  way 
the  kind  hand  that  placed  a  bouquet  of  flowers  on  his  table?  How  little 
he  then  thought  that  the  garden  whence  they  came  would  gladden  his 
eyes  no  more.  How  strange  we  live !  So  near  to  death  and  unaware  of  it.- 
Thus  the  thought  of  his  death  was  hard  to  realize  and  slowly,  reluctantly 
we  met  the  fact  that  Death,  the  thief,  had  crept  into  our  fold  without 
warning  and  had  carried  off  our  dearly  loved  companion.  Edwin  Abbott 
was  dead. 

As  I  mused,  with  my  mind  fdled  with  thoughts  of  Edwin,  I  remem- 
bered how  long  ago  I  walked  through  my  garden  in  the  morntide.  The 
vaulted  blue  was  cloudless  save  for  one  white  spot  that  far  to  west- 
ward lagged  against  the  blue  like  a  ship  becalmed.  The  air  was  soft;  the 
flower-fed  breeze  was  slow.  Yet  not  more  blue  the  sky  than  the  blue,  blue 
eyes  of  my  dear  violets  as  they  gazed  on  me  from  their  lowly  bed.  And 
not  more  white  yon  cloud  of  fleece  than  my  roses — some  full-blown,  some 
but  yet  promises  of  radiant  beauty  that  time  would  unfold.  A  rose-bud, 
one  more  beautiful  than  its  fellows,  nestled  there  beautiful  against  its 
parent  stem.  The  dew  drops  on  its  petals  had  not  yet  exhaled  away  their 
souls  in  greeting  to  the  sun;  but  cherished  still  within  their  hearts  the 
soft,  pure  starlight  of  the  night.  This  rose  had  won  my  heart.  I  fain 
would  have  it  near  me.  It  was  mine.  I  plucked  it.  And  as  I  mused  I  felt 
that  God  today  had  walked  through  His  garden,  Earth.  Many  the  weed, 
the  bramble,  the  briar  that  met  the  eye  of  the  Master  and  gave  Him  no 
joy.  But  lo!  A  flower,  young,  radiant,  fair  with  promise  manifold,  ar- 
rested His  gaze.  He  loved  the  flower.  Its  fragrance  sweet  was  balm  unto 
His  senses.  He  stretched  forth  His  hand.  The  flower  was  His.  He 
plucked  it.  Another  soul  had  fled  the  world  of  sense.  I  seemed  to  hear 
the  sighs,  the  groans,  to  see  the  falling  tears  of  all  that  loved  the  little  flow- 
er. Their  love  was  strong  and  deep  and  the  flower's  passing  seemed  as 
the  tearing  of  their  heart-strings  all  apart.  They  told  their  woe  to  all  the 
elements — the  winds,  the  rain,  the  storm-lashed  sea;  but  to  their  sighs, 
their  groans  and  the  rushing  of  their  tears  one  echo  floated  out  upon  their 
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listening  ears:  '"Twas  His."  Yes,  even  so,  our  friend  had  now  passed 
from  us.  He  was  God's  and  God  took  him.  His  memory  alone  is  with 
us  and  on  it  we  linger  lovingly.  We  cannot  look  on  campus  or  gaze  ahout 
in  class  room  or  in  hail  but  the  image  of  his  face  is  there  and  thoughts 
of  him  flood  our  minds. 

One  evening  last  fall  I  witnessed  a  football  game  between  the  June 
Bugs,  a  team  from  the  junior  division,  and  the  Hill  Billies,  a  local  eleven 
of  like  weight.  Edwin  was  quarter-back  and  Captain  of  the  June  Bugs, 
and  was  playing  right  end  on  defensive.  At  first  the  June  Bugs  had  the 
gains  all  to  themselves,  but  after  a  while  the  Hill  Billies  made  a  rally 
and  were  carrying"  the  ball  down  the  field.  The  June  Bugs  were  encour- 
aging each  other  to  hold  the  line  and  word  from  the  back  field  came, 
"Don't  let  him  get  around  the  end."  Edwin  raised  himself  up  from  his 
crouched  position— thin,  frail  frame—and  turning,  said  "If  he  passes  this 
end  he  will  have  to  pass  over  my  dead  body."  Here  in  the  midst  of  his 
play  was  sounded  the  keynote  of  his  character — determination. 

Once  his  iron  will  was  set  to  do  a  thing  it  was  hard  to  budge  him. 
When  he  first  came  to  Spring  Hill  in  1911— a  mere  boy  of  twelve  years- 
he  had  this  determination  developed  to  the  point  of  stubborness,  but  as 
time  passed  and  the  light  of  maturer  reason  bettered  his  judgment  the 
stubbornness  vanished.  He  had  harnessed  his  predominating  character- 
trait,  not  quenched  it,  and  he  was  a  different  boy.  Edwin  was  outspoken 
and  frank.  If  he  did  not  like  a  thing  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  but 
if  his  words  offended  or  seemed  to  offend  he  always  had  the  manhood 
to  come  and  sue  for  pardon.  He  was,  in  a  word,  a  little  gentleman,  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  that 
made  him  so  well  liked  by  his  companions.  He  was  a  popular  boy  and 
deservedly  so,  for  his  popularity  was  based  on  that  lasting  foundation  of 
deep  sympathy  for  others.  He  could  console  a  friend  in  affliction  and 
advise  him  as  a  person  of  much  maturer  years,  and  seemed  to  be  deeply 
grieved  over  the  sufferings  of  his  companions.  Generosity  to  his  friends 
was  marked  in  him.  One  of  his  companions  was  once  heard  to  say, 
"Abbott  will  give  his  head  for  his  friend."  His  was  no  hoarding,  selfish, 
centralizing  nature,  but  diffusive,  ready  to  share  with  others  all  the  goods 
that  fell  to  his  lot. 

In  class  Edwin  showed  himself  possessed  of  uncommon  talent. 
He  ranked  high  in  his  class  though  he  did  not  lead  the  class.  This  year 
he  came  back  with  the  resolution  to  make  a  "banner  year"  as  he  expres- 
sed it.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  first  in  his  class  and  no  doubt 
he  would  have  succeeded.  Edwin  was  a  great  reader  and  this  was,  I 
think,  the  reason  that  he  did  not  come  out  first  in  his  class.  The  tempta- 
tion to  finish  a  story  commenced,  to  delve  into  some  adventurous  tale, 
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sometimes  got  the  mastery  of  him  or  made  him  hurry  through  his  class 
work  in  order  to  get  time  to  read.  Against  this  temptation  of  bright 
minds  he  had  not  yet  gained  self-mastery  enough  to  be  complete  victor. 

In  athletics  Edwin  took  an  active  part.  His  buoyant,  cheerful  dis- 
position was  keenly  interested  in  every  sport.  His  general  athletic  ability 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  won  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  all  round 
athlete  in  the  second  division  of  the  Junior  Department  at  the  Annual 
Field  Meet.  Edwin  played  base  ball,  foot  ball,  basket  ball  with  great 
zest  and  with  marked  skill.  His  heart  was  in  the  game  from  first  to  last 
and  he  always  strove  hard  for  victory.  Defeat  was  a  disappointment 
to  him,  but  he  bore  it  manfully  when  he  met  it.  He  captained  the  June 
Bugs  on  the  gridiron  and  showed  himself  a  heady  general.  His  men  liked 
him.  This  they  showed  by  electing  him  to  be  their  captain.  On  the  base- 
ball team  he  generally  played  third  or  pitched,  although  he  could  handle 
any  of  the  infield  positions.  In  the  score  book  of  the  Third  League  he  is 
credited  with  a  two  hit  game.  In  a  word,  full  of  life  and  energy,  with 
plenty  of  fighting  spirit,  yet  a  perfect  gentleman  withal,  he  was  a  re- 
markably good  athlete  for  his  age,  on  track,  diamond,  gridiron  and  court, 
and  gave  promise  of  one  day  wearing  the  Old  English  "S"  which  the 
Athletic  Association  confers  on  those  athletes  who  distinguish  themselves 
in  all  kinds  of  sports. 

Edwin  was  not  a  Catholic,  but  the  religious  side  of  his  nature  was 
well  developed.  He  had  a  clear  concept  of  right  and  wrong  and  inclined 
to  what  was  right.  In  Chapel  he  was  most  attentive,  most  respectful. 
He  knelt  with  the  others  and  his  voice  often  mingled  in  prayers  and  in 
hymns  with  the  voices  of  those  around  him.  He  had  a  great  respect  for 
the  Catholic  Church  and  I  have  more  than  once  heard  him  say  that  he 
wanted  to  become  a  Catholic  and  receive  Holy  Communion.  At  home, 
last  summer  he  broached  the  subject  to  his  mother,  saying,  "Mother, 
perhaps  I  will  never  be  a  Catholic,  but  oh,  the  Catholic  religion  is  so 
beautiful."  And  his  good  mother  replied,  "Well,  if  you  become  one,  be  a 
good  one."  This  feeling  toward  Catholicism  grew  on  him  and  he  was  free 
from  those  inherited  prejudices  that  are  so  common  to  non-Catholics  in 
the  south. 

Dear  little  friend,  we,  your  companions,  grieve  with  deep  sorrow 
over  your  passing,  but  the  clouds  of  our  sorrow,  low  hanging  and  black, 
are  lit  by  the  rays  of  sunny  hope  and,  dark  before  and  lowering,  take  on 
the  gold,  the  crimson,  the  purple  hues  of  sunset;  for  our  hope  is  strong 
that  your  going  was: 

"Out  of  a  land  in  whose  bowers 
Perish  and  fade  all  the  flowers; 
Out  of  the  land  of  decay, 
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Into  the  Eden  where  fairest 
Of  flowerlets  and  sweetest  and  rarest, 
Never  shall  wither  away." 

MARSHAL  LANCASTER,  '19. 


CLAUDE  A.  VILLARS,  Ex.  A.  B.  '67. 
Born  Jan.  26th.,  1847.— Died  Nov.  7th.,  1913. 

In  the  town  of  Gretna,  Louisiana,  was  born  Claude  Albert  Villars. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Adolph  Villars  and  Eveline  Delery,  both  of 
whom  were  descendants  of  French  nobility,  tracing  their  ancestors  back 
five  hundred  years.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Spring  Hill  College 
where  he  met  with  much  success,  both  in  literature  and  in  athletics.  The 
noise  of  guns,  however,  and  the  news  of  battles,  broke  in  upon  his  college 
life,  and  with  his  education  but  half  completed,  still  in  his  teens,  the  young 
Louisianian  did  not  hesitate  to  respond  to  the  call  of  his  native  state, 
and  promptly  enlisted  his  services  with  the  Louisiana  Batallion,  under 
Captain  Bridges.  He  served  gallantly  throughout  the  bloody  conflict  and 
at  the  close  of  hostilities  returned  to  the  city,  where  he  sought  and  ob- 
tained employment  with  the  cotton  firm  of  Lehman,  Stern  &  Co.,  in 
1865,  remaining  with  that  house,  as  cashier,  up  to  within  eight  months 
of  his  death.  Although  for  more  than  two  years,  Mr.  Villars  had  been 
quite  ill,  he  kept  the  grim  secret  of  his  sufferings  to  himself,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  that  he  gave  up  an  active  part  in  the 
business.  Thus,  after  enduring  untold  agony,  which  he  bore  with  great 
patience,  this  brave  veteran  of  the  Confederacy,  and  scion  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent  families  in  the  state,  passed  away  at  5:30 
o'clock  of  the  morning  of  November  the  7th.,  1913,  at  his  home,  No.  2234 
Constance  Street,  at  the  age  of  67  years.  Fortified  by  the  last  Sacra- 
ments, with  a  priest  and  the  immediate  members  of  his  family  at  his 
bedside,  his  death,  when  compared  with  the  pain  he  had  endured  for 
so  long,  was  easy. 

Besides  his  friends,  whom  he  numbered  by  the  hundreds,  the  de- 
ceased is  survived  by  his  widow,  three  sons — Rene  Villars,  of  El  Paso, 
Texas;  Albert  and  Henry  A.  Villars,  B.  S.  '01,  of  this  city,  and  five  daugh- 
ters— Mrs.  Breard  and  Misses  Adele,  Marie,  Jeanne  and  Margaret  Villars. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  war  Mr.  Villars  endeavored  by  reading 
and  studying  to  continue  his  education,  the  course  of  which  had  been  so 
rudely  broken  in  upon.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  good  sportsman,  and  when 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  hunt  and  fish,  his  love  of  nature  was  displayed 
by  the  care  and  pleasure  he  took  in  attending  the  plants  and  flowers  which 
decorated  his  garden.   His  noble  soul  that  loved  God's  beauty  manifested 
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in  the  flowers  of  the  garden,  in  the  scenery  of  the  hill  and  dale,  failed 
not  in  his  attentions  to  the  source  of  all  beauty.  Every  morning  rain  or 
shine  found  him  in  the  church,  assisting  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  sev- 
eral times  each  week  he  knelt  at  the  Holy  Table. 

Mr.  Villars,  besides  being  a  member  of  several  charitable  organi- 
zations, was  good  to  the  poor  with  that  charity  of  simple  purpose  which 
forbade  the  left  hand  to  know  what  the  right  hand  did. 

He  had  a  great  attachment  for  old  family  papers  and  just  before 
he  was  taken  seriously  ill  was  having  researches  made  in  France,  con- 
cerning a  missing  link  in  the  family  chain.  Among  the  family  relics  are 
documents  bearing  the  signature  of  King  Louis  XIV  of  France.  He  lived 
true  to  the  best  traditions  of  his  ancestors  and  his  life  reflects  honor  on 
his  Alma  Mater.  We  are  confident  that  he  but  changed  this  life  for  a 
better.  JOSEPH  BERTHELOT,  '14. 


MARSENA  A.  PARKER,  A.  B.  '66 
Born  October  3,  1846.  —Died  October  31,  1913. 

Marsena  Robert  Parker,  A.B.  '66,  passed  away  at  his  home  on  Com- 
mon street,  Mobile,  on  October  31st,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  The  de- 
ceased was  born  in  Mobile,  October  3,  1846,  and  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Gideon  Parker,  who  was  at  one  time  mayor  of  Mobile.  He  entered  Spring 
Hill  in  1857,  after  spending  a  short  time  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Christian  Brothers.  Mr.  Parker  advanced  rapidly  in  his  studies  and  stood 
high  in  the  estimation  of  students  and  faculty.  He  reached  his  grad- 
uating year  and  had  entered  on  it,  when  the  call  of  the  South  in  her  need 
fell  on  his  ear,  and  he  laid  aside  his  books  and  left  Spring  Hill  to  answer 
the  call.  He  enlisted  in  Tobin's  Battery  of  light  artillery,  and  served  there 
with  much  gallantry  until  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies.  Re- 
turning to  Mobile  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Parker  again  entered 
Spring  Hill  and  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1866.  He  was 
the  only  student  who  received  a  degree  that  year.  His  diploma  was 
signed  by  Fathers  Gautrelet,  Holaind,  Cornette,  Usanna,  Ollivier,  scholars 
and  pioneers  in  the  educational  work  of  the  South,  all  of  whom  have  long 
since  passed  to  their  reward. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Parker  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wood- 
ruff &  Parker,  taking  over  his  father's  interest  in  that  business.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  prominent  figure  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  of 
the  city,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Raphael  Semmes  Camp  of  Confederate 
Veterans  and  of  the  old  and  well  known  Strikers'  Club.  Mr.  Parker  hved 
and  died  a  fervent  Catholic,  and  his  funeral  services  were  held  in  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church.    He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  five  children,  Viz.    Mar- 
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sena,  Jr.,  Woodruff  L.,  Howard  C,  Miss  Kate  Parker  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Aun- 
spaugh,  all  of  whom  reside  in  Mobile. 

To  Mrs.  Parker  and  family  The  Springhillian  extends  sincere  con- 
dolences in  their  bereavement.  R.  I.  P. 
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IBerfjanges 


The  Fleur-de-Lis  for  November  is  replete  with  beautiful  poems.  "No 
Room"  particularly  appealed  to  our  taste.  "Three  Ghosts  and  a  Widow" 
shows  that  the  author  possesses  no  small  literary  talent.  "Constantine, 
Patron  of  Arts  and  Literature,"  is  an  excellent  essay  which  brings  out 
forcibly  that  science  was  benefitted  materially  by  the  conversion  of  that 
great  ruler.  The  author  shows  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  age  with 
which  he  deals.  The  whole  magazine  shows  taste  and  good  talent.  Per- 
haps a  few  cuts  would  add  to  its  attractiveness. 

The  Portola  issue  of  The  Ignatian  is  beautifully  illustrated.  All  the 
articles  commemorate  the  greatness  of  the  noble  discoverer;  but  a  num- 
ber, the  tone  of  which  might  perhaps  have  proved  too  serious  for  some 
is  made  interesting  reading  for  all  by  an  exceptionally  good  story,  "The 
Flame  and  the  Moths."  It,  however,  observes  the  tenor  of  the  issue,  and 
deals  with  the  Portola  Celebration.  We  congratulate  the  editors  of  The 
Ignatian  on  this  splendid  issue. 

The  Campion  provided  an  hour  of  pleasure  for  us  with  its  attractive 
interior,  "a  Change  of  Mind"  was  singularly  appropriate  to  the  season, 
and  is  pleasing.  Although  it  dots  not  exactly  fall  to  my  department,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  it  upon  entering  the  realm  of  the  in- 
tercollegiate sports,  and  wish  it  great  uu«  ^tss. 

St.  Mary's  Sentinel  for  the  month  of  November  is  in  memory  of 
Father  David  Fennessy,  C.  R.  This  edition  is  so  well  edited  that  anyone 
having  perused  its  pages  feels  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  good  priest 
We  consider  "Father  David  Fennessy — His  Life  and  Death"  an  obituary 
that  sparkles  with  gems  of  thought  and  betokens  great  sympathy.  It  is 
not  a  mere  catalogue  chronicling  dates  and  the  order  of  events,  but  it 
introduces  us  into  the  most  intimate  life  of  the  worthy  man  of  God. 

The  Fordham  Monthly.  We  were  delighted  with  "Spooks"  and  would 
appreciate  another  story  from  the  same  author  at  an  early  date,  "My 
Heart  Leaps  Up"  seems  to  have  been  written  by  a  young  man  who  has 
just  returned  from  vacation,  and  has  left  behind  him  something  more 
tangible  than  memories.  Even  though  we  are  not  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Fordhamites  concerned,  we  are,  however,  able  to  appreciate 
the  wit  and  humor  in  "Out  of  the  Doldrums."  The  Fordham  Monthly 
is  ever  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  Springhillian's  sanctum. 
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St.  Peter's  College  Journal  has  two  very  good  stories,  "Halloween" 
and  "That  Baseball."  "Some  Notes  on  Journalism"  explains  the  attrac- 
tion that  the  newspaper  world  has  for  so  man}*'  young  men,  both  college 
graduates  and  others.  The  author  shows  that  no  matter  how  effii  :>nt 
an  editor  may  be,  he  must  have  personal  honor  and  integrity,  must  dis- 
play a  noble  standard  of  ethics.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with 
"Mcmorare." 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  and  hope  to  remain  intimate  with  The 
Agnetian  Quarterly,  The  Mountaineer,  Gonzaga,  St.  Angela's  Echo,  The 
Solanian,  The  College  Reflector,  Redwood  Mercerion,  Orange  and  Green, 
Morning  Star,  Loyola  University  Magazine,  The  Columbia,  Marion  News. 
The  Oahuan,  Villa  Sancta  Scholastica,  Dial,  Athenaeum,  Xaverian,  Spar- 
tan, Estudios  de  Duesto,  The  Purple  and  White,  etc. 

The  Debutante  for  Christmas  has  just  reached  our  sanctum.  It  be- 
longs to  a  class  with  which  we  do  not  ordinarily  exchange,  but  as  this 
issue  is  most  extraordinary,  we  take  space  to  mention  it.  Of  all  possible 
ways  of  forcing  itself  on  our  notice  this  paper  has  selected  the  most  un- 
enviable. We  find  on  perusing  The  Debutante  that  a  victory  is  claimed 
by  the  Gulf  Coast  team  over  Spring  Hill,  whereas  the  real  score  was 
Spring  Hill  6,  Gulf  Coast  0.  This  bold  falsehood  shocked  us  considerably. 
But  this  was  not  all.  Further  on  we  find  that  a  respectable  gentleman 
of  New  Orleans  is  accused  by  name  of  cheating  them — a  rather  strong 
expression — out  of  the  game  with  N.  O.  H.  Add  to  this  a  manifestation  of 
vulgar  taste  among  the  jokes,  a  spirit  of  irreverence  towards  the  customs 
of  the  school,  a  woeful  lack  of  anything  that  approaches  the  literary, 
and  you  will  have  a  good  idea  of  The  Debutante.  This  issue — judged  by 
college  literary  norms — could  be  better  styled,  "A  Breach  of  Good  Man- 
ners." It  will  be  remembered  that  Gulf  Coast  Military  is  a  new-comer  in 
these  parts.  If  this  number  of  The  Debutante  is  a  sample  exhibition  of 
its  principles,  we  wish  it  a  sudden  death.  We  read  under  the  caption, 
Athletics,  that  none  of  the  old  boys  returned,  so  there  was  a  necessity 
to  make  up  the  team  from  altogether  new  material.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised, after  having  got  this  exhibition  of  standards,  that  none  returned. 
Anent  the  insinuation  of  rowdyism  on  the  part  of  Mobilians — falsehood 
number  two — we  recall  a  little  episode  connected  with  the  game.  A  man 
who  by  his  position  should  have  ben  an  example  of  gentlemanliness  to 
those  entrusted  to  his  charge  betrayed  his  trust  on  the  athletic  field, 
teaching  expressly  to  his  Gulf  Coasters  the  opposite  vice.  We  kept  all 
mention  of  it  out  of  the  papers  at  the  time,  through  desire  to  silence  it. 
We  see  now,  however,  that  the  fault  was  not  a  surface  one.  It  seems  to 
be  part  of  the  system  at  Gulf  Coast.  In  a  word,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  Gulfport  has  not  gained  educationally  by  the  advent  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. We  know  of  no  other  school  paper  anywhere  that  ever  set  up  so 
low  a  criterion  of  morals,  and  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  published 
without  being  revised  by  the  faculty. 
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Uain,  train  to  me  tlje  atara  tfjat  ligtjt  tlje  blue, 

lie  nning  mg  lone,  Inne  mag  anttj  tnnrn  limba  sore. 

ODne  nnlg  !§>tar  ia  rnerlaating  true — 

'®ia  lEaaier,  rolfr  n  tljia  neaert  ia  no  max*. 

j,  frirnnaljin,  Ijnnnr  —  all  tlje  jnya  nf  eartl}  — 
f  e  atara  roljnm  Jl  Ijaue  mane  mg  gnna,  (i  aag, 
(Ean  gnu,  nifje  n  rtjillen  mg  Ijeart  ann  nran  tn  mirtlj, 
Hittjin  mg  tnmb  atjen  Unljt — nne  aingle  rag? 

ufe  11  me,  ia  life  re  nn  B»tar  tfjat  nm  r  falls, 

Qltjat  linea  tn  men  in  mnre  rnnurtng  aktea  ? — 

Nn  §>tar  tn  uierre  ntitfjin  tlje  rnln  elan,  nialla, 

£igt}t  nn  tlje  aigtjtleaa  ege  ann  aag,  "Ifartrnn,  rise !" 

Ayr,  in  tlje  unuier  nf  tljat  ^tar  all~ljallnuirn, 

Ulljat  brnke  tlje  aenukljer  in  naga  nf  gnre, 
3Fearleaa  n*er  neaert  nmtra  in  neen  grief  atnallnroen, 
trnnge,  ann  Ijnue  tn  riae  fnrenermnre. 


3ax  tljere'a  an  1Eaater-lano  nf  fair  naaea, 
Harnen  bg  maning  millnma  near  ann  far; 

i£n,  angela,  nirgina,  martyra,  tteil  tljeir  farea, 

Aa  (Ebrtat  Innka  iljrnuglj  tlje  leanea — tlje  (®ne  ®rne  ^tar 
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Btant  mall  31  arkstftt 

CHRISTOPHER  S.  TIMOTHY,  '14. 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  Virginia  there  lies  a  region  which  has  been 
styled  the  "Garden  of  Virginia."  It  nestles  between  the  Rlue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains and  the  North  Mountains,  and  stretches  from  the  quiet  head-waters 
of  the  Shenandoah  on  the  south  to  the  broadly-flowing  Potomac  on  the 
north.  Here  the  beauties  of  nature  are  found  in  lavish  abundance.  Here 
lordly  mountains,  smiling  fields,  thick  forests  and  clear  streams  conmbine 
to  please  the  eye  and  delight  the  heart  of  the  traveler.  Here,  too,  is  the 
home  of  a  loyal-hearted  people.  If  you  ever  sojourn  with  the  inhabitants 
of  this  fertile  valley  and  learn  to  know  their  traditions  and  their  loves,  you 
will  find  that  there  is  a  hero-name  at  the  mention  of  which  their  faces 
brighten  and  their  lips  move  in  praise.  The  idol  of  their  hearts  is  Stonewall 
Jackson.  It  was  not  my  fortune  to  have  been  born  in  this  beautiful  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  but  I  am  in  fullest  accord  with  the  senti- 
ments of  this  noble  people.  I  look  with  admiration  and  love  on  the  char- 
acter and  deeds  of  Stonewall  Jackson — -that  rare  combination  of  military 
genius  and  Christian  gentlemanliness — and  I  deem  it  a  pleasant  task  to 
present  to  you  this  evening  a  brief  sketch  of  his  remarkable  career. 

When  the  invasion  of  the  South  was  begun,  on  the  part  of  the  North, 
by  the  sending  of  reinforcements  to  Fort  Sumter,  Thomas  Jonathan  Jack- 
son was  an  instructor  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  near  Lexington, 
Virginia.  Jackson  had  seen  war  in  Mexico — he  had  tasted  its  hardships 
and  worn  its  laurels.  His  gallantry  had  been  commended  in  more  than 
one  despatch  from  the  seat  of  war.  "The  brave  Lieutenant  Jackson,"  "The 
gallant  Lieutenant  Jackson,"  are  expressions  showing  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  superior  officers.  He  loved  the  excitement  of  war;  he 
was  a  fearless  soldier;  he  was  a  talented  lieutenant  of  artillery,  but  he  gave 
no  indications  yet  to  show  that  he  possessed  the  genius  for  war  which  was 
later  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  on  many  an  ensanguined  field.  Shortly  after 
the  war  with  Mexico,  Jackson  went  on  an  expedition  against  the  Indians 
of  Florida.  Here  his  health  failed  and  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Natural 
and  Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Jackson  was  a  great  figure  at  the  University  at 
that  time.  He  was  gaunt,  ungainly,  severe.  He  enforced  discipline  with  an 
unflinching  hand.  He  had  none  of  the  exterior  graces  calculated  to  work  his 
way  into  the  affections  of  his  pupils.  They  played  jokes  on  him  during 
drill,  they  mimicked  his  eccentricities,  they  nicknamed  him  "Old  Jack," 
but  they  realized  they  were  dealing  with  a  man  and  a  gentleman.  He 
was  a  martinet,  but  as  unsparing  on  himself  as  he  was  on  others.    He  wore 
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his  heavy  woolen  uniform  in  the  heat  of  summer,  because  he  said  he  had 
seen  no  order  which  permitted  him  to  lay  it  aside.  He  walked  back  to  the 
University  from  his  home  one  night  to  offer  an  apology  to  a  pupil  of  his 
class  whom  he  had  that  day  wrongly  accused  of  a  mistake  in  mathematics. 
He  was  exact  in  the  observance  of  his  religious  duties.  The  people  of  the 
village  called  him  the  "Iron  Duke,"  and  if  they  did  not  love  him  they  could 
not  help  respecting  him. 

In  April,  1861,  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  men  to  coerce  the  Southern 
States  to  remain  in  the  Union.  Virginia  had  held  herself  aloof  from  the 
seceding  States  up  to  this,  in  the  hope  of  pacifying  both  parties,  but  she  now 
determined  to  take  her  place  by  the  side  of  her  Southern  sisters.  Robert 
Edward  Lee  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  the  forces  in  Virginia,  and  Jackson 
was  appointed  Colonel  of  Volunteers. 

At  Camp  Lee,  near  Richmond,  he  began  his  work  of  transforming  the 
new  recruits  into  those  mighty  warriors  whose  courage  and  endurance  has 
made  them  immortal.  To  his  camp  flocked  all  that  was  best  in  the  State — 
the  beardless  youth  and  the  aged  sire — all  anxious  to  war  for  the  land  and 
the  cause  they  loved.  When  Johnston  came  to  take  command  of  the  vol- 
unteers he  found  a  respectable  army  at  his  disposal,  and  Jackson  was  put 
in  command  of  the  First  Rrigade,  to  lead  the  infantry,  and  with  "Jeb" 
Stuart  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  and  Pendleton  in  charge  of  the  artillery, 
the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  began  its  career. 

Jackson's  First  Rrigade  was  drilled  and  drilled  and  drilled.  The  sun 
was  hot,  the  days  were  sultry,  but  the  drill-call  sounded  just  the  same.  Thus 
he  formed  his  troops  into  a  phalanx  that  withstood  unmoved  the  charge 
of  veteran  soldiers,  and  whose  nerve  was  steady  as  it  moved  across  shot- 
swept  fields  to  take  a  position  even  in  the  face  of  belching  cannon.  It  was 
of  this  brigade  that  Jackson  spoke  later  on,  when,  on  a  forced  march  to 
Romney  in  midwinter,  General  Garnet,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Rrigade,  expostulated  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  men  to 
march  further  without  rations:  "I  never  found  anything  impossible  with 
that  Rrigade,"  said  Jackson. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  more  than  a  brief  outline  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  Jackson  during  the  war.  At  Manassas  he  saved  the  day,  which 
else  would  have  set  in  defeat  for  the  Confederates.  The  soldiers  of  General 
Ree  were  fleeing  from  the  field  in  disorder  and  he  was  striving  in  vain  to 
rally  them.  Suddenly  fresh  troops  came  in  sight.  It  was  Jackson.  Gen- 
eral Ree  spurred  his  charger  to  the  side  of  General  Jackson  and  in  agony 
exclaimed,  "General,  they  are  beating  us  back."  Jackson's  face  betrayed 
no  emotion.  His  eye  sparkled  as  it  swept  the  field.  "Sir,"  he  answered, 
"we  will  give  them  the  bayonet."  Needless  to  tell  how  the  bayonets  of 
Jackson's  men  checked  the  Federal  lines.    General  Ree  hastened  back  to 
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his  troops  and  reorganized  them,  and  as  he  was  leading  them  again  against 
the  foe,  he  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  pointed  to  Jackson,  exclaiming:  "There 
is  Jackson  standing  like  a  stone  wall!"  Immortal  words!  General  Bee  had 
christened  Jackson  and  his  Brigade,  and  a  few  moments  later  he  poured 
out  his  blood  on  Manassas  field  to  give  perpetuity  to  that  name.  Thus  Jack- 
son saved  the  day  at  Manassas,  and  before  night  the  Northern  army  was 
fleeing  in  wild  confusion  to  Washington. 

McGlellan's  plan  for  the  spring  of  1862  was  to  advance  on  Richmond 
by  three  routes.  His  grand  army,  240,000  strong,  well-fed,  well-clothed, 
equipped  with  the  best  arms  that  money  could  purchase,  moved  out  in  the 
spring  to  capture  the  Confederate  capital.  McClellan  advanced  by  way  of 
the  peninsula  between  the  James  and  the  York  with  150,000;  McDowell  was 
to  come  down  on  Richmond  from  Fredericksburg  with  40,000;  Fremont 
was  to  descend  from  the  northwest  and  unite  with  Banks,  who  was  to  move 
by  way  of  the  valley,  and  with  their  combined  army  of  50,000,  stretch  over 
to  the  right  wing  of  McDowell,  and  thus  form  an  immense  semicircle  from 
the  shores  of  the  James  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  But  McClellan  reck- 
oned without  his  host.  The  genius  of  Stonewall  Jackson  brought  all  his 
plans  to  nought. 

The  importance  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  as  a  base  of  operations  had 
been  recognized  by  both  parties.  Through  it,  if  the  North  could  get  the 
control,  was  a  roadway  to  Richmond  and  to  all  the  country  that  lay  to  the 
south  of  it.  Stonewall  Jackson  had  been  deputed  to  hold  it  for  the  South. 
How  he  defended  it  is  known  to  history.  His  infantry  moved  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  gained  the  name  of  Jackson's  Foot  Cavalry.  Rapid  marches, 
sudden  attacks  on  the  enemy,  brilliant  manoeuverings,  apparent  retreats 
meant  but  to  deceive  the  foe  and  draw  him  to  destruction,  crowded  into 
this  three  months'  campaign,  so  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
successful  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  Jackson  had  but  a  handful  of  men 
with  which  to  oppose  the  mighty  columns  of  Banks,  but  had  already  offer- 
ed battle  to  Banks,  which  the  latter  refused,  when  the  order  came  from 
Richmond  to  fall  back  from  Winchester.  This  was  done,  though  reluctant- 
ly, but  Banks  showed  no  disposition  to  follow. 

Jackson's  first  move  was  against  Shields  at  Kernstown.  With  3,000 
men  he  moved  against  11,000.  He  had  been  misinformed  of  the  force  of 
the  enemy,  but  even  if  he  had  known  Shields'  force,  the  attack  would  have 
been  made,  for  Jackson  wanted  to  make  Williams,  who  was  leaving,  to 
press  Johnston  as  he  fell  back  from  the  Rapidan,  remain  in  the  valley. 
The  battle  raged  furiously  and  at  the  end  the  Federals  were  the  victors. 
Garnet,  who  was  commanding  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  discovered,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hot  engagement,  that  their  ammunition  had  run  short.  They 
were  being  butchered  and  were  unable  to  answer  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
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He  ordered  them  to  fall  back.  Jackson  saw  the  movement  from  afar  and 
hastened  to  the  spot.  He  met  the  drummer  beating  the  retreat.  He  seized 
him,  hurried  him  to  an  eminence  where  all  could  see  him,  and  made  him 
sound  the  rally.  But  the  Federals  had  already  seen  their  advantage  and 
made  the  best  of  it.  Though  the  troops  rallied,  they  could  not  now  with- 
stand the  opposing  numbers  and  were  later  compelled  to  retreat.  This  was 
the  only  time  Stonewall  ever  met  defeat  on  the  battle-field.  This  is  the  feat 
of  Shields,  who  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  only  Northern  general  who 
defeated  Jackson.  There  was,  however,  success  for  Jackson,  even  in  this 
defeat.  It  kept  26,000  men  from  leaving  the  valley  to  press  Johnston  and 
move  on  Richmond. 

Milroy,  proposing  to  unite  with  Banks  and  move  on  to  Staunton,  found 
that  Jackson  was  on  him  before  a  union  could  be  made,  and  was 
forced  to  fight  at  McDowell.  The  result  was  that  Milroy  beat  a  retreat  on 
the  night  of  the  battle,  leaving  a  vast  amount  of  camp  equipage  and  public 
stores  behind.  Jackson  had  determined  on  the  plan  of  dividing  his  enemies 
and  then  attacking  them;  so  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  General  Banks. 
If  he  could  force  him  back  across  the  Potomac,  then  would  he  cause  such 
alarm  at  Washington  that  Lincoln  would  be  forced  to  withhold  the  rein- 
forcements anxiously  waited  for  by  McClellan  for  his  move  against  Rich- 
mond. This  was  exactly  what  happened.  Lincoln  telegraphed  McDowell 
at  Fredericksburg  to  stop  his  advance  on  Richmond  and  despatch  20,000 
men  under  Fremont  to  assist  Banks  in  the  valley.  Jackson's  movement 
was  to  prevent  reinforcements  being  sent  to  McClellan,  and  it  succeeded 
perfectly. 

Banks  had  been  deputed  to  drive  Jackson  from  the  valley  and  to  press 
on  to  Richmond,  but  Banks  was  soon  beating  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  Potomac 
and  the  roads  were  blocked  for  miles  with  the  wagons,  commissary  stores 
and  ammunition  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  behind  in  his  flight.  So  com- 
plete was  his  overthrow  that  the  name  of  Banks  became  a  byword  with  the 
soldiers.  Later  in  the  war,  when  the  opposing  armies,  just  before  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  were  lying  close  to  each  other  near  the  bank  of  the  Rapi- 
dan,  a  Northern  outpost  shouted  to  a  Southern  picket  on  guard:  "How  are 
you  rebels?"  Oh,  not  feeling  well  to-day,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Southron. 
"We  have  suffered  an  awful  loss.  Jackson  has  resigned."  "Jackson  re- 
signed!" the  astonished  Federal  exclaimed.  "Why,  how's  that?"  "Oh,  he 
resigned  because  they  removed  his  commissary-general  and  he  would  not 
stand  for  it."  "His  Commissary-general,  did  you  say?  Who  was  this  com- 
missary-general?" the  Northerner  further  enquired.  "Ranks,"  was  the 
significant  reply. 

Jackson  turned  from  his  pursuit  of  Ranks  to  find  Shields  and  Fremont 
hastening  to  make  a  junction  in  his  rear  and  cut  him  off,  thus  bagging  him. 
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But  Jackson's  Foot  Cavalry  moved  faster  than  either  thought,  and  Shields 
and  Fremont  never  joined  their  forces.  Fremont  was  checked  at  Cross 
Keys,  and  Jackson  turned  all  his  force  to  crush  Shields,  at  Port  Republic. 
This  battle  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  whole  war.  Shields  was 
defeated,  and  thus  in  a  few  hours  was  checked  the  aspirations  of  two  gen- 
erals who  had  followed  Jackson  with  the  hope  of  becoming  famous  by  his 
overthrow.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  the  valley.  I  have  dwelt  on  it  at 
some  length  because  on  it  principally  depends  Jackson's  claim  to  rank 
among  the  great  captains  of  history.  At  Kerns  town,  McDowell,  Winches- 
ter, Port  Republic,  Jackson  was  in  full  command  of  the  field.  He  was  only 
subject  to  general  orders  from  his  commander-in-chief,  whereas  at  Cold 
Harbor,  Manassas,  Sharpsburg  and  even  Chancellorsville  he  was  one  of 
Lee's  lieutenants.  Thus  did  Jackson  save  the  Shenandoah,  thus  did  Jack- 
son clog  the  plans  of  the  North  and  prevent  the  advance  on  Richmond.  In 
three  months  he  marched  over  six  hundred  miles,  fought  four  set  battles 
and  seven  minor  engagements,  and  engaged  in  daily  skirmishes.  He  h  id 
defeated  four  armies — Milroy,  Banks,  Shields  and  Fremont — and  was 
master  of  the  situation.  No  name  was  dreaded  like  his.  People  began  to 
look  on  him  as  the  Man  of  Fate.  His  name  belonged  to  fame.  Now  that 
Jackson  had  saved  the  valley  he  hastened  over  the  country  on  his  raw- 
boned  sorrel  to  join  Lee  in  the  defence  of  Richmond.  Jackson  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  exterior  qualities  that  attract  admiring  eyes,  but  his  heart- 
qualities  had  gained  the  love  of  his  troops  for  him.  Beneath  that  rough  and 
cold  exterior  there  was  the  soul  of  chivalry.  His  soldiers  idolized  him. 
His  appearance  among  them  was  a  signal  for  cheers.  They  placed  un- 
bounded confidence  in  him.  His  uniform  was  old,  faded  and  dirty,  but 
his  soldiers  knew  he  had  dirtied  it  by  sleeping  on  the  ground  with  them, 
and  they  were  proud  of  him.  The  campaign  in  the  valley  had  shown  Jack- 
son a  bold  and  aggressive  leader.  His  resourceful  mind  found  a  way  out 
of  every  difficulty.  In  the  Federal  advance  on  Port  Republic  Jackson  and 
his  staff  exploiting  the  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rapidan  were  sur- 
prised to  find  on  their  return  to  the  bridge  that  it  was  already  covered  by 
Federal  guns.  Jackson  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  rode  up  to  the  bridge 
and  rising  up  in  his  stirrups  called  to  the  officer  commanding  the  artillery: 
"Who  ordered  you  to  place  that  gun  there?  Bring  it  here."  The  words 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  officer  began  to  Umber  up  the  gun,  and  as  he 
did  so  Jackson  and  his  staff  galloped  over  the  bridge.  The  officer  saw  his 
mistake  now,  but  it  was  too  late.  Jackson  had  reached  the  other  side  in 
safety,  and  the  shots  that  followed  him  failed  to  harm  him.  After  the  pur- 
suit of  Banks  Jackson  found  himself  almost  surrounded  by  a  very  large 
force.  "What  will  you  do  if  they  cut  you  off,  General?"  asked  an  officer. 
Jackson  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  coolly  said:    "I  will  fall  back  upon 
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Maryland  for  reinforcements."  The  design  was  bold,  but  characteristic  of 
his  military  genius.    He  was  always  strong  for  the  policy  of  invasion. 

"Mystery  is  the  secret  of  success."  This  was  a  favorite  word  with 
Jackson,  and  he  acted  on  it  to  the  letter.  His  men  knew  not  whither  they 
were  bound  in  their  marches.  He  kept  his  plans  secreted  in  his  own  heart, 
for  he  knew  full  well  that  if  his  own  men  did  not  know  what  would  be  his 
next  move,  his  enemy  certainly  would  not.  This  was  at  first  a  source  of 
much  distress  to  his  inferior  officers,  but  soon  they  came  to  understand 
the  wisdom  of  this  plan,  when  success  crowned  it  over  and  over  again. 
"Where  is  Jackson?"  was  the  question  constantly  on  the  lips  of  Northern- 
ers, and  few  could  answer.  When  they  thought  him  in  winter  quarters, 
he  was  found  advancing  on  Romney.  When  they  thought  him  engaged 
far  from  the  valley,  the  clank  of  his  sabers  and  the  noise  of  his  guns  sound- 
ed victory  at  Culpepper.  His  movements  were  shrouded,  and  idle  specula- 
tion lent  to  their  obscurity.  But  success  followed  them,  and  success  is  the 
test  of  efficiency. 

He  manoeuvered,  he  marched,  he  fought,  but  he  also  prayed.  Prayer 
was  his  recreation.  It  seemed  to  be  as  the  atmosphere  he  breathed.  His 
help  was  from  on  high  and  was  to  be  obtained  by  prayer.  His  servant  in 
the  camp  knew  that  there  would  be  a  move  on  the  morrow  because  the 
general  "had  wrestled  in  the  night  with  the  Lord  in  prayer."  Jackson  had 
bent  all  his  being  on  doing  God's  will.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle  his  hand 
was  wont  to  go  up  to  Heaven  and  his  lips  moved.  It  was  Stonewall's  way. 
Death  had  no  terror  for  him,  and  he  moved  amid  the  bursting  shells  as  if 
he  were  not  aware  of  their  presence.  When  the  battle  was  over  and  the 
victory  won,  his  report  went  to  Richmond  couched  in  these  terms: 
"Through  God's  blessing  we  have  won  the  battle." 

As  soon  as  Jackson  reported  to  Lee  he  was  deputed  to  Cold  Harbor, 
which  had  been  recognized  by  Lee  as  the  key  to  the  situation.  Here  Jack- 
son's Iron  Soldiers  swept  the  hill,  drove  back  the  enemy  and  struck  the 
crushing  blow  that  sent  McClellan  back  to  the  James.  Lee  met  Jackson  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle  when  Jackson's  troops  were  being  exposed  to  a  very 
heavy  fire.  "The  fire  is  heavy,  General  Jackson,"  he  said.  "Do  you  think 
that  your  men  can  stand  it?"  "They  can  stand  almost  anything,"  replied 
Jackson.  "They  can  stand  that."  And  they  stood  it,  and  in  a  short  time 
McClellan  with  his  mighty  army  found  himself  encamped  on  the  hot 
shores  of  the  James. 

Pope  had  now  been  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  formerly  com- 
manded by  Banks  and  was  soon  advancing  towards  Gordonsville  to  re- 
trieve the  losses  of  McClellan.  He  came  with  the  taunt  on  his  lips  that  "he 
had  never  seen  anything  but  the  backs  of  his  enemies."  At  Cedar  Run  both 
he  and  his  men  had  a  good  look  at  the  faces  of  his  enemies,  and  they  could 
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not  stand  the*sight.  When  night  fell  he  and  his  army  were  marching  back 
the  way  they  came.  "On  to  Maryland,"  was  the  cry  now.  Jackson's  heart 
saw  in  this  the  harbinger  of  certain  victory.  It  was  the  old  wish  of  his 
heart.  After  the  first  Manassas  he  had  cried:  "Give  me  10,000  fresh  men 
and  I  will  be  in  Washington  tomorrow!"  At  the  end  of  his  valley  canv 
paign  he  was  most  desirous  to  take  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  He 
thought  that  with  40,000  men  he  could  invade  Pennsylvania  and  force 
Lincoln  to  draw  off  McClellan  from  Richmond.  The  Scipio  Africanus 
policy  was  the  one  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
when  Lee  marched  against  Gettysburg  the  route  proposed  at  this  time  by 
Jackson  was  the  one  that  was  followed. 

What  valor,  what  powers  of  endurance  did  not  his  troops  display !  He 
was  Lee's  trump  card  and  the  great  leader  knew  how  to  play  it  to  advan- 
tage. Jackson  swooped  down  on  Harper's  Ferry,  taking  13,000  prisoners. 
Then  followed  Antietam,  where  12,000  Federal  slain  were  left  on  the  field. 
In  vain  the  Federals,  with  Burnside  now  commanding,  threw  themselves 
against  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg.  Jackson  was  there,  and  popular 
rumor  had  it  that  he  was  the  Man  of  Fate,  destined  to  defeat  all  Northern 
generals.  Thus  ended  the  year  of  '62,  in  gloom  for  the  North.  Three 
months  elapsed.  Hooker,  with  an  army  of  120,000  men,  advanced  towards 
Richmond.  He  was  met  by  Lee  at  Chancellorsville.  Jackson  was  there 
again  to  strike  the  blow  that  would  usher  in  another  victory  for  the  South- 
ern cause.  It  was  a  masterstroke  of  military  genius,  indeed,  but  it  was  the 
last  that  Providence  was  to  permit  him  to  accomplish  for  the  cause  he 
loved  and  for  which  he  was  willing  to  pour  out  every  drop  of  blood  that 
flowed  in  his  veins. 

It  is  night  in  the  wilderness  and  the  calm  stars  shine  gently,  and  the 
soft  moonlight  silvers  the  woods  and  the  roadway  where  a  few  hours  ago 
the  noise  of  guns  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  filled  the  air.  Jackson 
has  ridden  along  the  old  turnpike  road  with  a  small  party  to  reconnoitre. 
The  day  had  indeed  set  gloriously  for  him.  He  had  come  that  day  from 
the  extreme  left  of  Hooker,  who  was  strongly  entrenched  to  the  south  of 
Chancellorsville,  and  had  circled  his  whole  position  and  fallen  so  unex- 
pectedly on  his  right  wing  that  the  actual  attack  of  the  Confederates  was 
the  first  news  that  Hooker's  men  had  of  their  presence.  Hooker's  whole 
right  wing  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  and  folded  up  on  his  centre, 
and  Jackson  had  prayed  for  another  hour  of  daylight  to  complete  the  work, 
but  it  was  not  given  him.  Jackson  moving  along  the  turnpike  in  the  still- 
ness of  this  night  finds  himself  far  in  advance  of  his  lines.  Suddenly  a 
volley  is  fired  by  the  Southern  infantry  in  the  rear.  Jackson  gallops  off  to 
the  left.  Another  volley  comes  from  the  road  at  his  side.  His  own  men 
had  mistaken  him  for  an  enemy,  for  they  had  been  advised  to  be  on  the 
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lookout  for  cavalry.  Jackson's  left  arm  was  shattered  by  two  bullets,  and 
a  third  had  passed  through  his  right  hand.  The  news  of  this  disaster  came 
like  a  cloud  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  that  day  of  victory  and  turn  the  joy  of 
triumph  to  sorrow.  The  sad  word  came  to  Lee  while  he  was  in  converse 
,with  his  staff.  Lee  was  not  wont  to  show  emotion,  but  at  this  he  was  over- 
powered. He  waved  his  staff  aside  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand  and  ex- 
claimed in  anguish:  "Jackson  will  not  die— he  cannot  die."  His  heart 
spoke  plainly  in  the  message  he  hastened  to  pen  to  him:  "I  have  just  re- 
ceived your  note  informing  me  that  you  were  wounded.  I  cannot  express 
my  regret  at  the  occurrence.  Gould  I  have  directed  events,  I  should  have 
chosen  for  the  good  of  the  country  to  have  been  disabled  in  your  stead.  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  victory  that  is  due  to  your  skill  and  energy."  And 
later  General  Lee  remarked  to  one  of  his  officers:  "Jackson  has  lost  his 
left  arm,  but  I  have  lost  my  right." 

Jackson  had  received  the  best  attention  available.  His  arm  was  ampu- 
tated, and  he  was  doing  splendidly.  But  Death  had  marked  him  for  his 
own.  Lift  the  curtain  with  me  and  let  us  look  back  a  few  days  and  I  will 
show  you  the  time  and  place  where  Death  planted  the  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion in  the  breast  of  this  noble  chief.  The  humid  airs  of  the  chill  spring 
night  are  settling  on  the  woods  in  Jackson's  camp.  Jackson  has  left  his 
blankets  behind  and,  as  he  is  lying  down  to  rest,  an  aide  throws  over  him 
his  own  coat  to  protect  him  from  the  cold.  But  in  the  night  Jackson  wakes 
and  bethinks  himself  of  the  generosity  of  the  aide.  He  rises  to  spread  the 
cloak  over  the  young  sleeper.  A  cold  resulted,  and  this  is  why  as  the 
wound  was  bettering  pneumonia  set  in. 

Oh !  it  is  an  inspiration  to  stand  near  the  deathbed  of  this  dying  hero 
and  catch  his  words.  When  he  had  received  Lee's  note  attributing  the  vic- 
tory to  him,  he  had  said:  "General  Lee  should  give  the  glory  to  God."  As 
he  neared  the  last  hour,  he  spoke  to  those  around  him:  "It  will  be  infinite 
gain  to  be  translated  to  Heaven  and  to  be  with  Jesus."  Then  the  vision  of 
a  battle  moved  before  his  dying  eyes  and  his  words  of  command  rang 
out:  "Tell  Major  Hawks  to  advance  the  commissary  train.  Let  us  cross 
the  river  and  rest  in  the  shade."  These  words  have  given  inspiration  to 
the  Georgian  poet  who  wrote: 

"The  stars  of  night  contain  the  glittering  day 
And  rain  his  glory  down  with  sweeter  grace 
Upon  the  dark  world's  grand  enchanted  face — 
All  loath  to  turn  away. 

And  so  the  day  about  to  yield  his  breath, 
Utters  the  stars  unto  the  listening  night, 
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To  stand  for  burning  f are-thee-wells  of  light, 
Said  on  the  verge  of  death. 

0  hero-life  that  lit  us  like  the  sun! 
O  hero-words  that  glittered  like  the  stars 
And  stood  and  shone  above  the  gloomy  wars, 
When  the  hero-lif  e  was  done. 

The  phantoms  of  a  battle  came  to  dwell 
In  the  fitful  vision  of  his  dying  eyes — 
Yet  even  in  battle  dreams  he  sends  supplies 
To  those  he  loved  so  well. 

Thou  land  whose  sun  is  gone,  thy  stars  remain ! 
Still  shine  the  words  that  miniature  his  deeds. 
O  thrice-beloved,  where'er  thy  great  heart  bleeds, 
Solace  hast  thou  for  pain." 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  He  was  spared  the 
scenes  of  disaster  that  followed.  Who  knows  but  that  if  he  had  lived  the 
scenes  themselves  perhaps  might  never  have  happened,  for  Lee  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  if  Jackson  had  been  with  him  at  Gettysburg  a  Confederate 
victory  would  have  resulted. 
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GORONWY  0.  BROUN,  '14. 

The  fate  of  empires  often  hangs  by  a  single  thread,  and  the  most  triv- 
ial events  lead  to  results  which  sway  the  destiny  of  the  world.  Thus,  Mar- 
cus Tullius  Cicero  little  thought  that  the  sound  of  his  daughter's  voice, 
breaking  rudely  upon  the  quiet  of  his  study  would  change  materially  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Eternal  City.  For  a  moment  he  bore  it  patiently, 
being  an  indulgent  father  and  trusting  that  this,  like  many  other  such  out- 
bursts which  not  infrequently  disturbed  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts,  would 
soon  die  away.  But,  to  his  anonyance,  the  uproar  continued,  one  childish 
scream  following  upon  another;  and  then  suddenly  the  hanging  of  the 
door  was  pushed  aside  and  a  girl  of  about  six  or  seven  years  rushed  into 
the  room  with  both  fists  dug  into  eyes  that  were  streaming  with  tears. 

"Why,  Tullia,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  demanded  the  Roman 
Consul  severely;  for  he  was  angered  by  this  distraction,  as  his  thoughts 
were  busied  with  matters  of  great  moment  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 

"O  pater,  pupa  mea!  Ubi  est  pupa  mea?  Oh,  father,  my  doll!  Where 
is  my  doll?"  screamed  the  frantic  maiden. 

"What  doll,  Tullia?    Stop  that  silly  crying  and  talk  sensibly." 

Tullia  obediently  checked  her  tears,  and  with  only  occasional  sobs 
proceeded  to  tell  her  tale  of  woe.  "Oh,  father,  not  five  days  ago  you  brought 
me  a  beautiful  doll  for  my  birthday.  I  have  kept  it  close  beside  me  ever 
since.  But  last  night,  when  you  had  finished  talking  to  those  two  men, 
you  remember  that  I  came  in  and  brought  my  doll  with  me.  I  suppose  I 
must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  I  don't  remember  anything  more.  But  my 
doll  is  gone.    I  can't  find  it  anywhere." 

"Did  you  tell  Junius  to  look  for  it?" 

"Yes,  but  he  can't  find  it,  either."  And  here  the  child  was  again  over- 
come by  her  tears  and  began  weeping  with  redoubled  energy. 

The  sympathies  of  the  father  were  now  fully  aroused  and  seating  his 
daughter  tenderly  upon  his  knee  he  touched  a  bell,  which  was  presently 
answered  by  a  slave.  "Malchus,  bid  the  boy  Junius  come  here  at  once!" 
The  slave  bowed  low  and  disappeared.  Presently  a  youth  of  striking  ap- 
pearance advanced  into  the  room.  He  was  a  Greek,  but  born  in  slavery  at 
Rome.  His  figure  was  well  developed  and  of  medium  height;  his  face  was 
both  handsome  and  intelligent.  Now,  however,  it  was  evident  that  some 
trouble  hung  heavily  upon  his  mind  and  disturbed  his  wonted  composure. 

Cicero  answered  not  his  humble  salutation,but  sat  gazing  at  him  some- 
what sternly.  Finally  he  asked,  "What  do  you  know  of  this  matter,  Junius? 
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It  was  you  that  carried  her  to  her  room  after  she  had  fallen  asleep  last 
night.    Tell  me  what  is  troubling  your  mistress?" 

"Most  excellent  master,  my  mistress  is  troubled  over  the  loss  of  that 
doll  which  you  bought  for  her  from  the  Persian  merchants.  As  you  know, 
it  was  made  of  ivory  and  clad  in  golden  clothes.  Last  night,  after  the 
praetors,  Lucius  Flaccus  and  Caius  Pomptinus,  had  departed,  you  ordered 
me  to  carry  her  to  her  room.  As  I  picked  her  up  I  noticed  the  doll  was  on 
the  floor  beside  the  window.  I  had  intended  to  return  to  bring  the  doll,  but 
being  very  busy  I  was  not  able  to  do  so  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
When  I  finally  did  return,  will  you  believe  me,  master,  the  doll  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  You  had  already  retired,  and  although  I  questioned  all 
of  the  other  servants,  none  of  them  knew  anything  about  the  matter.  Mas- 
ter, that  is  all  that  I  know." 

"Go  again,  search  the  library  and  then  return  to  me." 

Junius  left  the  room,  but  Cicero,  rising  from  his  seat,  placed  Tullia 
upon  her  feet  ,and  leading  her  to  the  door  kissed  her  tenderly  and  said: 
"Go  to  your  mother  now.  I  will  find  your  doll  for  you,  or  if  it  cannot  be 
found,  I  will  get  you  another.  It  is  strange,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "I 
seem  to  remember  seeing  that  doll  upon  the  floor.  That  Junius  may  be  a 
thief,  but  it  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  he  has  chosen  to  steal.  Who  would  steal 
a  doll?" 

Shortly  after  Junius  returned  empty-handed.  "Most  noble  master,  I 
have  searched  thoroughly,  but  I  cannot  find  the  doll.  But  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  library  which  I  would  like  to  show  you." 

"What  is  it?    Speak,  man.    I  am  very  busy." 

"I  think  there  was  a  man  behind  the  window  curtains  of  the  library 
last  night.    He  has  left  marks  in  the  dust." 

'What  say  you,  villain?  Show  me  what  you  speak  of  or  your  back 
shall  pay  the  penalty." 

Junius  accordingly  led  the  way  and,  truly  enough,  behind  the  heavy 
curtains  of  the  eastern  window  the  thick  layers  of  dust  showed  numerous 
prints  of  hands  and  feet,  as  if  some  one  had  had  been  hiding  there.  But  as 
they  were  examining  them  the  quick  eye  of  Cicero  made  a  discovery  which 
drove  all  previous  happenings  out  of  their  minds;  for  in  the  dark  corner 
farther  back  behind  the  tapestry  he  perceived  an  object  standing  erect  from 
a  crack  in  the  floor.  Looking  closer  he  saw  it  to  be  the  handle  of  a  knife. 
He  tried  to  pull  it  out,  but  was  unsuccessful  until  Junius  came  to  his  aid 
and  with  some  difficulty  they  drew  the  dagger  from  the  wood.  Six  inches 
of  gleaming  steel  lay  in  Cicero's  hand,  curved  cruelly  and  with  its  sides 
grooved  to  permit  the  blood  of  the  victim  to  flow  more  freely  from  the 
wound.  Junius  examined  it  with  growing  excitement.  "By  all  the  gods!" 
he  exclaimed  finally,  "I  believe  I  know  this  dagger." 
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"What,  boy,  did  you  place  it  there?"  asked  Cicero,  who  was  gazing  at 
the  murderous  weapon  with  no  little  fear  depicted  on  his  countenance. 

"No,  master,  but  I  saw  it  no  later  than  yesterday." 

"Why  do  you  stop?    Tell  me  where  you  saw  it." 

"Not  three  days  ago  you  ordered  Malchus  to  buy  some  scythes  which 
were  needed  at  your  country  estate  near  Arpinum." 

"Yes,  I  remember  that;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  dagger?" 

"Where  Malchus  ordered  them,"  continued  Junius,  "I  do  not  know. 
The  bundle  was  delivered  yesterday  evening.  It  was  brought  by  a  slave 
who  had  bound  it  to  the  back  of  a  donkey.  Malchus  sent  me  to  carry  in  the 
bundle.  I  found  the  man  vainly  trying  to  untie  the  rope  with  which  the 
scythes  were  tied  around  the  body  of  the  animal.  I  tried  to  assist  him,  but 
the  cord  had  been  dampened  by  the  rain  and  the  knots  refused  to  give.  At 
last  the  man  with  an  oath  drew  out  this  very  dagger,  unless  I  am  very  much 
mistaken,  and  with  it  cut  the  rope.  I  noticed  the  peculiar  shape.  It  is,  as 
you  see,  of  Asiatic  workmanship.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  see  it.  He  angrily 
refused,  and,  throwing  the  bundle  on  the  ground,  strode  off  without  even 
waiting  to  be  paid." 

"Where  did  that  man  come  from?  Where  did  he  go?  At  what  hour 
did  this  occur?"  asked  Cicero  eagerly,  intense  anxiety  showing  on  his  pal- 
lid features. 

"This  happened  about  the  hour  of  sunset.  Malchus  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  where  he  ordered  the  scythes.  And  as  for  where  he  went,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  he  has  been  here." 

"Go !  Bid  Malchus  come  to  me.  And  do  j^ou  yourself  return."  Then, 
striding  nervously  up  and  down  the  room,  he  exclaimed:  "Spies  again!  Ye 
gods,  the  times  are  bad  indeed,  when  one  cannot  talk  in  his  own  home  with- 
out fear  of  being  overheard  by  enemies.  It  must  be  so,  unless  indeed  this 
Junius  has  deceived  me.  But  that  could  never  be,  for  he  is  in  all  things 
faithful.  No,  I  would  believe  myself  false  as  soon  as  I  would  suspect  him. 
It  must  be  some  enemy.  Perhaps  the  scoundrel,  Catiline.  There  is  a  plot, 
so  that  woman  Fulvia  has  told  me.  She  had  heard  it  of  one  of  the  con- 
spirators themselves.  Yet  so  cunning  are  these  villains  that  I  can  bring  no 
open  charges  against  them." 

At  this  moment  Junius,  accompanied  by  Malchus,  re-entered  the  room. 

"Malchus,  where  did  you  order  those  scythes?" 

"Noble  master,  they  were  ordered  from  Marcus  Laeca,  the  scythe- 
maker,  who  lives  on  the  Vicus  Longus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal  Hill." 

"I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  man  who  brought  those  scythes  was 
hiding  in  this  room,  listening  to  what  I  and  my  friends  were  saying  last 
night.    If  possible  that  man  must  be  found  and  those  who  hired  him  dis- 
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covered.  I  doubt  if  it  were  Laeca  himself,  but  more  likely  someone  who 
has  Laeca  in  his  employ." 

Upon  hearing  this  Junius  stepped  forward,  and  kneeling  humbly  at 
his  master's  feet,  said:  "Master,  I  am  but  a  slave,  yet  you  have  been  most 
kind  to  me.  I  alone  saw  this  man  and  so  would  be  able  to  recognize  him 
more  easily  than  any  other.  If  you  will  trust  me  with  this  mission  I  will 
do  my  best  to  find  out  the  reason  for  all  these  happenings." 

Cicero  hesitated  an  instant  and  then  said  kindly:  "Junius,  I  believe  you 
honest  and  will  trust  you.  As  a  reward  I  promise  that  if  you  are  successful 
you  shall  no  longer  be  a  slave  but  a  freeman." 

Junius  bowed  low,  and  after  a  few  words  of  thanks,  said:  "I  may  be 
absent  all  night,  but  will  try  to  make  some  report  in  the  morning.  Malchus, 
since  you  have  not  yet  paid  the  money  for  those  scythes,  let  me  be  the 
bearer  of  it." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Cicero.    "Go,  and  may  the  gods  be  with  you !" 

And  thus  it  was  that  about  an  hour  before  sunset  Junius  found  himself 
before  the  home  of  Marcus  Laeca.  Business  was  evidently  pressing,  for  the 
smithy  which  formed  the  lower  floor  of  the  structure  resounded  with  the 
clang  of  hammers,  the  ringing  of  the  anvils  and  the  roar  of  the  furnace. 
The  slave  was  stopped  at  the  very  door  by  the  master  himself,  a  murderous 
looking  individual  with  grimy  hands  and  a  leathern  apron.  Having  an- 
nounced his  mission  and  paid  out  the  money,  Junius  found  himself  gruffly 
dismissed  without  catching  more  than  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  interior. 
He  had  time,  however,  to  see  by  the  smoky  glare  of  the  furnace  half  a  dozen 
men  engaged  in  various  occupations  within.  He  also  noticed  that  the  fur- 
nace was  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  house  and  had  a  large  chimney  built 
against  that  wall.  He  also  made  out  a  stairway  which  ran  up  one  of  the 
side  walls  to  the  second  floor.  The  exterior  of  the  house  showed  little  to 
interest  him.  The  door  was  the  only  opening  on  the  lower  floor  to  the 
front.  In  the  top  story  there  were  several  windows,  but  all  of  them  were 
heavily  barred. 

As  he  strolled  away  his  mind  was  busied  with  plans  for  entering  the 
house,  but  although  he  wandered  for  over  two  hours,  he  was  no  nearer  a 
decision  at  the  end  of  that  time  than  at  the  beginning.  Finally,  when  night 
had  fallen  and  a  crescent  of  the  moon  lit  up  dimly  the  western  sky,  he  re- 
traced his  steps  and  found  him  again  before  the  scythemaker's  home. 
The  shop  was  now  in  darkness  and  evidently  deserted,  but  the  door  was 
closed  and  refused  to  yield  to  the  pressure  with  which  he  dared  to  attempt 
to  force  it.  Seeing  that  entrance  was  hopeless  from  the  front  he  stole 
quietly  through  the  alley,  which  ran  along  one  side  of  the  building,  into  a 
small  courtyard  at  the  back  of  the  nuiin  building.  He  found  the  court 
littered  with  various  scraps  of  metal  and  surrounded  on  the  other  three 
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sides  by  low  sheds  in  which  wood,  charcoal  and  other  material  was  stored. 
Light  shone  from  two  windows  overhead,  showing  that  the  inmates  of  the 
house  had  not  yet  retired.  Scanning  the  lower  wall,  Junius  was  able  to 
make  out  a  door  and  another  barred  window.  Upon  examination  he  found 
that  it  was  useless  to  think  of  entrance  through  either  of  them.  But  as 
he  was  looking  at  them  he  espied  a  good-sized  opening  in  the  wall  about 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  By  clinging  to  the  cracks  of  the  stones  he  finally 
succeeded  in  making  good  his  hold  upon  the  lower  edge  and  pulling  him- 
self head  foremost  into  the  opening.  To  his  surprise  he  found  himself  at 
the  outlet  of  the  furnace  flue.  The  chimney,  instead  of  rising  straight  to 
the  roof,  turned  and  made  its  exit  through  the  wall,  opening  into  the  court. 
Fortunately  no  bars  obstructed  his  course,  and  although  he  soon  became 
unrecognizable  on  account  of  the  soot,  he  descended  without  much  diffi- 
culty to  a  position  not  far  above  the  embers  of  the  dying  fire. 

But  while  he  was  considering  the  expediency  of  descending  into  the 
room  a  series  of  events  happened  which  caused  him  to  remain  in  his  un- 
comfortable position  for  some  time  to  come.  A  step  was  heard  upon  the 
stair  and  the  light  of  a  torch  flickered  across  the  floor  not  five  feet  below 
him.  The  man  strode  across  the  room,  stuck  his  torch  into  a  bracket  on 
the  wall  and  then  began  to  arrange  the  various  objects  around  the  room, 
evidently  cleaning  the  room  after  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  day's 
work.  Soon  after  there  came  a  low  knock  at  the  door  and  some  one  was 
admitted.  Then  in  quick  succession  others  arrived,  until  Junius  judged 
that  about  a  score  had  assembled,  and  was  able  to  catch  occasional 
glimpses  of  their  feet  as  they  walked  around  the  room  talking  in  low  tones. 
Suddenly  there  was  great  bustle  and  the  name — "Catiline,  Catiline" — was 
whispered  excitedly  from  one  to  the  other.  Junius  in  his  straitened  posi- 
tion in  the  chimney,  trembled  at  the  mention  of  that  name,  known  and 
dreaded  by  all  classes  in  Rome.  The  archconspirator  advanced  across  the 
stone  floor  with  a  firm  step  and  greeted  in  turn  all  those  present.  "Are  all 
here,  Marcus  Laeca?"  he  asked. 

"All  save  Quintus  Curius  and  Caius  Manlius,"  responded  Laeca. 

"It  is  well,"  said  Catiline.  'Curius  is  a  traitor  and  walks  no  more  upon 
this  earth.  Manlius  remained  at  Faesulae  by  my  orders.  Has  any  one 
news  of  the  tyrant,  Cicero?" 

Here  a  voice  that  Junius  recognized  as  that  of  the  mule-driver  of  the 
preceding  evening  replied:  "Yesterday  evening  I  was  at  the  home  of  Cicero. 
Nay,  more.  I  concealed  myself  within  his  very  study  and  heard  him  talk- 
ing with  the  praetors,  Flaccus  and  Pomptinus,  and  making  plans  for  your 
capture,  most  noble  leader,  unless  you  soon  leave  the  city." 

"What  say  you?"  cried  Catiline.    "Were  you  in  his  very  room  and  yet 
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bring  back  a  bloodless  dagger?  This  is  but  a  be,  invented  to  obtain  of  us 
a  reward." 

"It  is  true,  0  Catiline.  I  swear  it.  Look  you  at  this.  When  the  prae- 
tors had  departed  his  little  daughter  came  in  and  talked  with  him  a  while. 
Finally  both  left  the  room.  Then  I  slipped  from  my  hiding  place  and  found 
this  on  the  floor.    It  is  his  daughter's  doll." 

"Coward!  You  but  make  things  worse.  You  say  he  was  alone  with 
his  child  and  yet  you  did  not  kill  him.  A  woman  would  have  dared  to  do 
it  then." 

"There  were  slaves  around,  and  once,  as  I  was  about  to  do  it,  one  came 
into  the  room.  I  had  my  dagger  in  my  hand  and  stuck  it  into  a  crack  in 
the  floor  the  more  easily  to  get  hold  of  it  when  I  needed  it.  When  I  tried 
to  pull  it  out  I  could  not  do  it,  as  it  had  become  caught  in  the  wood.  I  was 
afraid  to  stay  any  longer,  so  I  came  away." 

"May  the  gods  preserve  us  from  such  blundering  fools  as  you!"  was 
the  angry  retort,  and,  seizing  the  doll  from  the  trembling  wretch's  hand,  he 
flung  it  in  disdain  against  the  wall.  "Now  let  us  get  to  the  business  which 
brought  us  here  to-night.  The  plans  are  nearly  all  complete.  But  one  thing 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  triumph  and  that  is  this  tyrannous  consul,  Tullius 
Cicero.  While  he  lives  there  can  be  no  chance  of  a  rising  such  as  ours.  Now 
let  me  see  two  men  stand  forth  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  do  this  deed. 
Which  of  you  will  do  it?" 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  and  then  two  rough  voices  made  reply, 
"We  will  do  it,  O  Catiline,  if  you  will  give  us  fitting  reward  when  you  are 
consul." 

"Trust  me  for  that.  But  this  deed  must  be  done  before  tomorrow's 
sun  has  set.  Now  bring  the  silver  eagle,  and  let  them  swear  before  gods 
and  men  to  do  or  die." 

There  was  a  moment's  confusion.  Then  the  two  men  swore  most 
solemnly  to  do  the  deed  as  they  were  directed  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

"It  is  well,  and  let  one  or  both  of  you  report  to  Laeca  as  soon  as  the 
deed  is  done.  He  will  inform  me  and  I  will  hasten  to  Faesulae  and  bring 
in  our  troops  while  the  city  is  still  in  confusion.  Then  the  rest  of  you  must 
aid  us  with  your  hands.  Lentulus,  to  you  and  to  Cethagus  I  give  command 
of  the  city  while  I  am  absent.  Be  prepared  to  seize  the  gates,  so  that  our 
entrance  will  be  unopposed.  Those  who  have  no  arms  may  obtain  them 
from  our  good  friend,  Marcus  Laeca.  Let  us  now  disperse.  Time  is  pre- 
cious and  we  have  much  to  do." 

Soon  after  the  conspirators  departed  as  they  had  come,  and  Junius 
again  found  himself  the  sole  occupant  of  the  room.  He  had  been  listen- 
ing closely  and  fully  realized  the  importance  of  what  he  had  heard.  Pru- 
dence bade  him  go  as  he  had  come,  but  a  mad  desire  to  get  the  doll  at  any 
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cost  caused  him  to  descend  lower  in  the  chimney  and  finally  to  drop  among 
the  now  cold  ashes  of  the  furnace  grate.  The  room  was  now  exposed  to 
his  gaze.  One  of  the  first  objects  that  met  his  eyes  was  Tullia's  ivory  doll, 
which  lay  upon  the  floor  not  ten  feet  away.  Throwing  caution  to  the  winds 
he  sprang  upon  the  floor  and  snatched  the  lost  toy  from  the  rough  tiling. 
But  the  rashness  of  the  deed  at  once  became  evident.  A  sledge  hammer 
which  was  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  furnace  fell  with  a  clang  to 
the  floor.  A  movement  was  heard  overhead  and  a  figure  appeared  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs.  Seeing  that  it  was  too  late  for  a  retreat  by  the  chimney, 
Junius  made  for  the  door  and  had  succeeded  in  drawing  out  the  heavy 
bar  with  which  it  was  fastened  when  the  figure  was  upon  him.  There  was 
a  gleam  of  steel  and  Junius  felt  an  intense  pain  beneath  the  left  shoulder. 
He  turned  and  as  the  blood  rushed  forth  from  the  wound  he  brought  the 
bar  down  with  all  his  strength  upon  the  man's  head.  As  the  conspirator 
fell  in  a  crumpled  heap  on  the  floor  Junius  recognized  the  distorted  visage 
of  Marcus  Laeca.  But  while  the  world  grew  dizzy  and  spun  around  him, 
Junius,  with  barely  strength  to  stagger  along,  passed  through  the  door 
and  down  the  deserted  street  into  the  darkness  of  the  night.  What  pangs 
he  suffered  and  how  many  times  he  faltered  on  the  way  will  never  be  told. 
But  a  little  before  daybreak  he  staggered  up  to  the  steps  of  his  master's 
house  to  the  praetorian  guard  stationed  there  to  protect  the  consul  from 
harm. 

"Let  me  see  my  master,"  he  whispered,  and  then  fell  limp  and  ex- 
hausted into  the  soldier's  arms.  He  was  carried  into  the  house  and  revived 
with  a  draught  of  wine.  Cicero,  who  had  refused  to  retire  the  night  be- 
fore on  account  of  his  anxiety,  came  at  once  to  him. 

"Junius,  who  has  done  this  deed?"  he  asked,  seeing  his  faithful  slave 
coated  with  soot  and  streaming  with  blood.  With  faint  but  rapid  words 
Junius  related  the  happenings  of  the  night,  telling  particularly  the  words 
of  the  conspirators  which  he  had  overheard  and  the  plot  against  his  mas- 
ter's life.  Cicero  listened  in  wonder  and  amazement  until  he  came  to 
the  point  where  he  had  been  attacked  by  Laeca  and  then  interrupting  him 
said:  "Say  no  more  now.  Your  voice  is  growing  fainter  each  moment. 
I  must  be  going  to  see  to  the  punishment  of  these  murderers.  You  have 
done  well  and  nobly  and  for  reward  you  shall  have  freedom  and  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  my  land  at  Arpinum." 

"One  moment  more,"  whispered  the  slave,  "My  mistress,  let  me  see 
my  mistress." 

"You  must  wait,  Junius;  she  has  not  yet  risen." 

"I  had  forgoten  the  hour,  noble  master.  Give  this  to  her  when  she 
awakes,  and  tell  her  I  died  in  getting  it!" 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  blood  gushed  from  mouth  and  nostrils  and  he 
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sank  back  upon  the  floor.  Cicero,  horrified  at  his  appearance,  hastened 
to  support  him,  but  as  he  leaned  over  him,  the  dying  slave  raised  himself 
slightly  and  gasping  for  breath,  cried  out,  "It  is  too  late.  Master,  I  am 
free!" 

Thus  did  an  humble  slave  gain  his  freedom,  and  thus  was  the  Roman 
consul  able  for  a  time  to  avert  the  fall  of  the  tottering  Republic. 


Nnrtlj^rn  Winter 

CARTER  LYNCH,  '16 

The  King  of  the  North  in  all  his  power, 

Has  come  from  the  land  of  snow  and  ice; 

And  the  chill  of  his  breath,  in  one  short  hour, 
Hath  stilled  the  land  in  a  frozen  vise. 

All  Nature  lies  hid  'neath  a  mantle  of  white, 
The  spotless  carpet  of  the  sovereign  Cold. 

'Tis  a  beautiful  sight  that  hides  the  might 
Of  Winter's  clutch  and  his  visage  bold. 

Thou,  Master,  stern  to  the  poor  and  the  weak, 
That  toil  for  bread  in  the  daily  strife; 

Thou  monster  dread  who  strivest  to  wreak 
Thy  vengeance  deep  on  human  life. 

Lo,  even  the  beasts  of  the  forest  shades, 

The  beasts  of  prey,  from  their  lairs  go  forth, 

Hungry  for  food,  'gainst  the  power  that  invades 
That  dreadful  foe  from  the  plains  of  the  North. 

But  a  mightier  Power  that  dwells  on  high 

Has  shortened  the  reign  of  King  Winter  dread; 

And  the  land  doth  smile  for  Spring  is  nigh, 
And  a  thousand  flowers  grow  in  his  tread. 
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T.  S.  K. 

A  round  hundred  years  have  flown  under  the  bridge  of  Time  since  that 
resplendent  prodigy  of  all  war  generals,  the  mighty  Bonaparte,  dreamed 
in  his  council  hall  at  the  French  capital,  of  landing  on  British  shores  to 
conquer  England  once  again,  as  did  many  centuries  before,  Duke  William 
of  Normandy.  Fate,  however,  had  ruled  that  this  time  it  should  be  the 
Briton  who  would  extinguish  in  Waterloo's  eternal  night  the  blaze  of 
glory  which  had  gleamed  about  the  form  of  the  Corsican  Caesar  ever  since 
his  day  of  fame  dawned  with  Austerlitz. 

What  was  denied  to  Bonaparte  to  achieve  with  the  horrid  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,  was  given  to  the  Napoleon  of  American  Baseball 
to  accomplish,  when,  starting  from  Paris  and  crossing  the  channel,  he 
peacefully  entered  with  his  unarmed  ball  players  the  capital  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  The  day  was  February  24,  1914.  For  weeks  London  Town 
had  been  looking  forward  to  the  American  sporting  invaders.  The  papers 
told  daily  of  their  nearer  coining  to  the  "island  set  in  the  silver  sea."  These 
same  journals  recounted  how  the  Giant-White  Sox  battalion  had  played 
in  the  great  cities  of  Australia,  Japan  and  Egypt;  how,  when  camped  on 
Rome's  eternal  hills,  they  had  been  accorded  a  special  audience  by  the 
Holy  Father,  who  paternally  blessed  them,  exhorting  them  to  win  for 
their  souls,  by  manful  battle  during  life,  the  pennant  of  salvation.  From 
Italy  they  came  to  France.  On  Monday,  February  22,  they  left  Paris,  and 
Tuesday  afternoon  saw  them  striding  the  streets  of  London. 

Betimes  lynx-eyed  scouts  had  scoured  the  great  city  in  quest  of  a 
roomy  play-ground,  and  when  they  had  finally  picked  the  Chelsea  football 
field,  men  were  forthwith  sent,  under  the  command  and  counsels  of 
the  master  ground-keeper,  to  make  everything  ready  for  the  exhibition 
game  to  be  played  on  Thursday.  English  fields  are  always  green,  their 
verdure  as  velvety  in  January  as  in  June,  and  a  thing  of  beauty  was  the 
arena  where  broad  chalk  lines  marked  off  the  zone  of  play.  An  unlook- 
ed-for labor  was  laid  on  the  workers  when  they  were  ordered  to  screen 
with  netting  the  royal  pavilion,  so  that  no  hurt  might  befall  His  Majesty, 
King  George,  who  had  graciously  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  game,  and 
had  assured  Ambassador  Page  that  he  would  gladly  honor  the  players  by 
coming,  and,  in  their  person,  every  lover  of  the  game  in  the  nation  west 
of  the  Atlantic. 

The  world-known  fog,  which  sleeps  heavily  in,  on  and  over  London, 
long  after  that  teeming  metropolis  has  awakened  to  work,  thinned  as  the 
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morning  waxed  to  noon,  and  shortly  after  midday  was  wholly  gone.  A 
soft,  mild  Spring  sun  beamed  brightly  over  all.  The  ground  was  dry  but 
somewhat  heavy,  with  lumps  and  clods  in  the  infield  which  made  the  play- 
ers sigh  for  the  perfect  polo  grounds.  In  the  courtyard  of  Hotel  Cecil  a 
crowd  had  gathered  to  see  the  teams  embark  in  automobiles  for  the  park. 
One  o'clock  was  too  early  even  for  practice,  but  the  players  were  impa- 
tient to  be  up  and  doing.  Only  once  in  lifetime  would  they  cross  bats 
in  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  They  felt  all  that  was  meant  by  their 
unique  surroundings,  and  so  were  seething  with  impatience  for  the  first 
crack  at  the  ball.  Their  bright  and  varied  coats,  sweaters  and  hose  made 
as  pleasing  a  show  in  that  golden  sunshine  as  the  flower  beds  of  Bucking- 
ham palace.  "Chicago"  and  "New  York"  writ  in  semi-circle  across  their 
shirts  told  the  onlookers  to  what  team  each  player  belonged.  A  gentle- 
man was  seen  by  the  crowd  to  chat  paternally  with  the  Giants  and  the 
White  Sox  indifferently.  He  was  solidly  built,  elastic  of  stride,  noble  of 
port  and  keen  of  eye;  and  though  crowd  and  teams  alike  followed  his 
movements  and  listened  to  his  talk,  he  was  for  all  that,  fully  at  his  ease. 
So  intimate  was  he  with  the  players,  one  would  say  he  was  of  the  teams; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  so  deferential  were  they  in  their  demeanor  towards 
him  that  his  friendliness  could  not  be  taken  to  mean  equality  of  footing. 
A  whispered  inquiry  asking  who  he  might  be  got  back  the  whispered  an- 
swer from  one  of  the  Giants:  "He  is  James  R.  McAleer."  The  illustrious 
one  then  spoke  to  the  British  questioner.  "Perhaps  it  would  please  you  to 
know  that  I  am  the  champion  ball  player  of  the  United  States.  This  dia- 
mond-mounted button  which  I  wear  in  my  buttonhole  is  to  the  bat-and- 
ball  athlete  what  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  is  to  a  Frenchman, 
or  the  Victoria  Cross  to  one  of  your  heroes,  with,  however,  this  difference 
between  the  three — my  distinction  is  earned  and  held  by  few."  The  grati- 
fied Briton  here  retired,  musing  over  the  unsnobbishness  of  a  lord  in 
the  baseball  aristocracy  as  is  James  R.  McAleer. 

At  1 :30  the  clamorous  honking  of  auto  horns  bade  the  crowd  to  make 
way  and  the  players  sped  off  to  the  park.  All  London  seemed  to  move  in 
the  same  direction  at  the  same  hour  and  from  every  point  in  the  city's 
vast  circumference.  From  beyond  the  Thames  cars  brightly  beribboned 
with  red,  white  and  blue  bunting,  crossed  Tower  Bridge  and  Blackfriars 
and  Waterloo  at  a  cautious  crawl,  submissive  to  the  vigilant  and  imperious 
policemen;  they  murmured  reverently  past  the  flowered  portals  of  the 
grey-black  abbey;  they  flashed  beneath  marble  arch  and  along  the 
pebbled  driveway  of  Hyde  Park;  they  slowly  slid  down  packed  Pickadilly 
and  haughtily  swept  by  the  ducal  residences  of  Park  Lane;  they  spurted 
in  the  open  spaces  of  Trafalgar  Square;  they  crept  through  the  streaming 
tide  of  men  in  the  strand;  they  sprinted  with  rollicking  crescendo  along 
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the  open  highways  and  sparsely  used  thoroughfares  leading  to  the  subur- 
ban ball  park.  All  were  gay  with  American  gladness;  and  the  brave  pa- 
rade as  it  crystallized  about  the  park — the  beribboncd  cars  riotous  in  col- 
or— compensated  many  an  impecunious  cockney  who  could  not  pay  the 
necessary  shilling  of  entrance. 

By  two  o'clock  the  well-filled  stands  numbering  20,000,  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  practice.  The  Britishers  were  keenly  attentive  during 
the  overture,  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  players,  their  positions, 
their  movements,  their  genial,  joshing  and  hearty  encouragement,  each 
of  the  other.  The  splendid  fitness  of  the  players;  their  stalwart,  solid 
frames;  their  suppleness  and  speed;  their  dexterity  and  finesse  made  all 
agree  that,  for  physical  perfection,  no  country  in  the  world  held  nor  could 
rear  such  a  pick  of  athletes.  Up  to  then  there  had  been  those  who  were 
unable  to  account  for  American  supremacy  in  sport.  Now  they  were  en- 
lightened. Before  their  eyes  lay  the  visible  secret  of  McLaughlin's  dash 
and  skill,  the  crashing  thump  of  his  stroke  who,  seconded  by  the  vigor 
and  craftiness  of  his  team-mate  Williams,  won  for  the  United  States  Eng- 
land's most  cherished  trophy,  the  Davis  International  Tennis  Cup,  in  that 
same  London  last  July.  The  White  Sox  mascot,  son  of  Manager  Calla- 
ghan,  gained  the  heart  of  the  crowd.  They  had  seen  a  hospital  nurse  in 
one  of  the  automobiles  which  brought  the  players  to  the  field  and  had 
wondered  why  she  was  counted  in  the  personnel  of  a  ball  team.  Now  they 
knew  her  function.  She  took  care  of  the  four-year-old  laddie.  He  was 
just  as  high  as  the  bat  he  swung  so  manfully,  and  when  he  showed  the 
stands  how  to  score  against  the  Giants  on  the  squeeze  play,  the  merriment 
was  at  its  height.  A  bit  of  vaudeville  acting  was  indulged  in  towards  the 
end  of  practice  which  mystified,  while  it  amused  the  Britons.  One  paper 
describes  it  thus:  "A  delightful  bit  of  'spoof  play  in  which  the  players 
seemed  to  be  throwing  and  catching  a  ball,  but  were  not.  The  Americans 
call  it  'shadow'  play.  All  the  movements  of  real  play  are  gone  through 
with  so  cleverly  and  lifelikely  that  most  of  the  onlookers  were  unaware 
that  only  an  imaginary  ball  game  was  being  handled." 

While  all  the  men  were  a  study  to  the  Britons,  it  was  the  catchers 
who  claimed  most  attention.  The  Daily  Telegraph  thus  describes  the 
backstop:  "The  smiter  or  batsman  stands  at  the  apex  of  a  rubber  triangle. 
He  is  armed  with  a  mighty  bludgeon  like  an  Iroquois  war-club.  Behind 
him  squats  the  catcher — a  hideous  bulk  armored  like  a  superdreadnought. 
From  forehead  to  chin  he  is  masked;  from  neck  to  knee  he  is  padded; 
from  thigh  to  toe  he  is  greaved  with  leg-guards.  He  wears  a  huge  boxing 
glove  on  his  left  hand.  In  a  word,  his  harness  makes  him  a  cross  between 
a  deep-sea  diver,  a  fencer  and  a  pugilist.  Behind  the  catcher,  like  a  light- 
plated  cruiser,  stood  the  umpire  masked  and  padded,  too.     In  strident 
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voice  and  definitive  tones  he  vehemently  roars  his  opinion  on  every  play. 
This  vigorous,  absolute  authority  was  Mr.  William  Klein,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary range  of  his  voice  which  carried  his  decisions  to  the  furthest 
stands  without  the  help  of  a  megaphone,  constituted  him  a  remarkable 
figure  on  the  staff  of  the  players." 

At  three  o'clock  a  loud  cheer  was  heard.  His  Majesty  King  George 
entered  the  gates  in  automobile.  Seated  beside  the  king  was  United  States 
Ambassador  Page.  Following  the  royal  car  were  autos  bearing  dukes, 
duchesses,  lords,  ladies  and  other  titled  gentry,  men  and  dames.  It  was 
meet  that  the  King  of  England  should  grace  with  his  illustrious  presence 
the  first  really  important  exhibition  of  baseball  ever  given  in  His  Majesty's 
realm.  For  England  is  the  cradle  land  of  the  game;  not  in  the  splendid 
growth  which  America  fostered  and  developed  but  in  its  primitive  form 
of  "rounders,"  which  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  brought  to  Plymouth  of 
Massachusetts  from  Plymouth  of  England  in  John  Alden  days.  While  the 
king  was  entering  the  royal  box  the  players  lined  up  on  the  field  beneath 
his  eyes,  and  rah-rah'd  him,  when  he  bent  over  the  railing  to  bow  in  friend- 
ly greeting  to  them,  as  he  was  never  cheered  before.  After  Messrs.  Mc- 
Graw,  Comisky,  Callaghan  and  other  notables  were  presented  to  and  had 
shaken  hands  with  the  king,  the  game  began. 

The  giants  were  first  to  bat  and  in  three  innings  did  not  score;  sharp 
fielding  around  the  bases  with  good  catching  by  the  outfield  of  long  flies 
kept  the  New  Yorkers  at  zero.  Chicago  in  her  half  of  the  third  scored 
two  runs.  The  bumpy  ground  caused  New  York  to  make  some  bad  errors 
in  this  inning  which  permitted  Evans  and  Bliss  to  get  on  the  sacks.  When 
Weaver  smacked  the  ball  to  the  fence  they  came  home  with  two  runs 
for  their  side.  The  Giants  in  their  half  of  the  fourth  belted  Scott  for  a 
rich  revenge.  McGee  got  on.  Then  Lobert,  playing  third  for  New  York, 
hit  the  first  home-run  ever  made  in  England.  Oh !  what  a  roar  from  the 
stands.  A  genuine  home-run  it  was — over  the  fence-brand — and  Lobert 
was  immediately  famous.  Yet  many  a  fan  wished  it  had  been  Baker,  not 
that  they  begrudged  any  honor  to  Lobert,  but,  given  the  situation — Lon- 
don, the  King  of  England,  the  flower  of  Britain's  peerage,  and  the  cream 
of  her  chivalry — such  a  setting  befitted  the  classic  master  of  the  four-base 
drive,  Baker,  the  glory  of  the  World  Series,  the  prince  of  all  home-run 
hitters.  The  2-2  equation  stayed  at  that  figure  until  the  tenth,  when  New 
York  rang  up  two  scores  on  her  run-register,  with  the  Giants  in  the  lead 
by  two  runs,  the  White  Sox  came  to  bat  in  their  half  determined  to  end 
and  win  the  game.  The  New  York  pitcher  benched  the  first  two  batsmen 
but  Weaver  worked  his  way  around  to  second.  Crawford  was  waiting  at 
the  plate.  The  crowd  yelled  for  a  "Lober  lob."  The  time  was  opportune 
and  so  was  the  man.    The  Detroit  dreadnought  duplicated  the  Casey  clout 
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so  famed  in  song  and  story.  The  ball  rose  magnificently  and  gorgeously 
aeroplaned  above  the  stands,  dropping  into  the  street  outside.  It  was  hard 
on  the  Giant  pitcher  to  have  this  done  to  him.  He  had  been  pitching  ex- 
cellently all  along  and  his  good  work  deserved  to  win  the  game  for  his 
team.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  so  splendid  a  slap  it  was,  outdistancing 
"Lobert's  lob,"  that  its  very  brilliancy  was  balm  in  bitterness  to  the  New 
York  hurler.  The  eleventh  round  opened  with  the  score  4-4.  The  Giants 
failed  to  disturb  the  balance.  Not  so  Chicago.  Here  is  what  Daly  did,  as 
told  by  The  Times  reporter.  'The  first  man  up  of  the  White  Sox  players 
in  their  turn  in  the  eleventh  inning  was  a  sturdy  heavyweight  who  seemed 
capable  of  striking  a  10,000-lb.  blow.  The  calculation  was  verified  when, 
emulating  his  clubmate's  performance  of  the  previous  inning,  he  propelled 
the  ball  with  a  mighty  stroke  into  the  midst  of  the  affrighted  Englishmen 
roosting  on  the  hill  outside."  The  king  stayed  until  Daly  crossed  the  plate. 
He  was  always  keenly  interested.  Every  new  movement  in  the  game  had 
to  be  told  him  by  his  faithful  tutor,  the  American  ambassador.  He  forgot 
all  kingly  deportment  :>nd  joined  in  the  home-run  roars  as  frantically  as 
the  most  apoplectic  fan. 

The  Players 

New  York — Doulin,  cf;  Magee,  If;  Lobert,  3b;  Doyle,  2b;  Merkle,  lb; 
Doolan,  ss;  Thorpe,  rf ;  Meyers,  c;  Faber,  p. 

Chicago— Weaver,  ss;  Egan,  3b;  Speaker,  cf;  Crawford,  rf;  Schaefer, 
2b;  Daly,  lb;  Evans,  If;  Bliss,  c;  Scott,  p. 

The  Score 

New  York 0    002000002    0—4 

Chicago   0    0    2    0    0    0    0    0    0    2     1—5 

British  Criticism  of  the  Game 

The  six  leading  dailies  in  their  report  of  the  game  were  liberal  of 
space;  reproducing  pictures  of  the  king  and  ambassador,  of  Lobert  at  the 
end  of  his  home-run  swing,  of  an  infield  play  and  lastly  of  the  two  catch- 
ers in  their  war  togs.  Generous  were  the  papers,  too,  of  their  encomiums 
and  frank  in  the  utterance  of  their  criticisms.  The  two  questions  on  ev- 
erybody's lips  were  "Is  baseball  superior  to  cricket?"  "Will  the  American 
sport  take  in  England?"  Here  were  delicate  questions  and  the  answers 
had  to  be  cautiously  given.  One  was  walking  on  the  heart  of  a  nation.  A 
fairy's  tread  was  called  for  not  to  leave  a  trace  behind.  An  American  al- 
ready knew  the  answer  would  be — no.  He  was  prepared  for  a  negative 
response.  He  got  it,  and  was  not  disappointed.  He  was  interested  to  read 
besides  why  cricket  is  superior  to  baseball,  and  why  the  American  sport 
cannot  take  root  in  England.  He  did  not  admit  the  reasons,  however,  be- 
cause they  seemed  unconvincing — to  an  American,  be  it  remembered. 
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The  supremacy  of  cricket  over  baseball  is  said  to  lie  in  "the  fascina- 
ting uncertainty  of  the  English  sport."  Does  this  mean  that  baseball  is 
uniformly  humdrum,  with  never  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  pitching 
and  catching,  of  batting  and  running?  So  it  seems  to  the  Briton,  for  the 
objection  continues:  "The  great  fault  of  baseball  is  the  seemingly  hope- 
lessness of  anyone  ever  being  able  to  score  against  such  scientifically  skill- 
ful pitching  and  reciprocal  errorless  support;  against  the  alertness,  fine 
judgment,  accurate  fielding  and  the  strategically  posted  defense.  It  does 
not  admit  of  brilliant  individual  feats.  In  short,  the  ball  is  master  of  the 
bat !"  Oh !  Cobb  and  Collins,  why  were  ye  not  here  in  that  London  game, 
that  the  Britons  might  see  your  hair-raising  dashes,  your  thrilling  hit-and- 
run  plays,  your  tricky  bunts,  your  teasing  leads,  your  deceptive  steals? 
Then,  noble  Lords,  you  would  have  said  baseball  is  more  fascinatingly 
uncertain  than  your  English  sport;  that  it  has  the  thrills  your  cricket  is 
not  capable  of;  changes,  brainy  and  beautiful;  activity  incessant;  resource- 
fulness never  failing;  swift  thinking  omnipresent;  individual  and  team 
work  constant,  flawless,  artistic,  universal.  The  United  States  thanks  you 
for  your  harshest  reproach,  for  to  all  Americans  it  must  sound  as  a  trib- 
ute to  baseball's  superiority  over  cricket  when  she  hears  united  England 
say:  "Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  still  we  hold  it  for  truth,  that  baseball's 
perfection  is  its  chiefest  defect." 
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3n  %  If  att&a  of  X\\t  %t ali~3f  mttera 

JOSEPH  A.  BERTHELOT,  '14 

There  are  a  goodly  number  of  people  who  believe  that  because  no 
great  battles  are  now  fought  in  the  Philippines,  it  does  nol  require  much 
courage  to  serve  under  the  American  flag  in  those  islands.  In  this  idea 
they  are  sadly  mistaken.  For,  aside  from  the  pangs  and  heartaches  which 
separation  from  loved  ones  may  entail,  the  nature  of  the  enemy  must  be 
considered.  Our  fight  there  is  against  savage  tribes  whose  cruelty  sur- 
passes, if  possible,  that  of  the  American  Indian.  It  is  a  guerrilla  warfare, 
but  none  the  less  a  war  and  a  war  to  the  death.  Capture  by  the  head-hunt- 
ing natives  means  torture  so  dreadful  that  the  release  of  the  soul  from 
the  body  is  looked  forward  to  with  joy.  For  a  month  or  two  the  natives 
will  remain  quiet.  Then  they  will  break  out  afresh  under  some  new  lead- 
er, and  the  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  those  who  fall  into  their  hands 
are  so  terrible  that  the  horrors  of  the  previous  uprising  are  forgotten.  You, 
of  course,  seldom  hear  of  these  uprisings.  Newspapers  never  get  hold  of 
the  accounts  of  them  unless  the  loss  of  life  has  been  heavy  or  some  bandit 
chief,  particularly  recalcitrant,  has  been  captured. 

Perhaps,  however,  you  can  recall  seeing  some  months  ago  a  news 
despatch  from  Washington  in  which  the  Caraboa  Society  was  severely 
called  to  account  for  publishing  a  criticism  of  the  American  administration 
in  those  islands.  The  substance  of  the  criticism  in  question  was  to  the 
effect  that,  if  the  islanders  could  not  be  civilized  with  a  Kra-Jorgensen 
rifle,  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  to,  and  our  soldiers  permitted  to  return 
to  their  homes.  This  despatch  was  called  to  my  notice  by  Pete  Anderson, 
a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  war.  He  was  loud  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  whole  business  of  the  war,  and  ended  with  these  words: 

"I  surely  wish  people  could  see  some  of  the  horrors  that  take  place 
out  there.  This  would  make  them  think  differently.  There  was  Jerry 
Smith,  who  lived  in  hell  for  hours,  and  suffered  such  things  that  it  would 
have  been  better  had  he  died.' 

"Let's  hear  about  Jerry  Smith,"  said  I,  scenting  a  good  story. 

Settling  back  in  his  chair  and  lighting  his  pipe,  Pete  began  his  tale. 
"I  still  remembered  how  the  young  boy,  fresh  from  the  states,  looked  on  his 
arrival  .  He  was  different  from  us  who  had  been  out  there  for  years  and 
acted  a  bit  strangely,  we  thought.  Perhaps  it  only  seemed  so  to  us,  because 
we  had  forgotten  what  a  real  town  was.  He  was  of  a  quiet  nature  and 
held  himself  off  from  most  of  the  men.  After  some  time  I  gained  his  con- 
dence  and  we  became  fast  friends. 
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I  learned  that  he  was  from  a  well-to-do  family,  and  for  some  reason 
or  other  he  had  got  into  a  dispute  at  home  which  ended  in  his  leaving 
home  and  enlisting  in  the  army.  He  was  somewhat  downcast  over  the 
affair  and  I  could  see  that  he  now  repented  his  step.  One  day,  however, 
he  received  a  letter  and  his  joy  knew  no  bounds.  He  told  me  that  his 
father  had  found  out  where  he  was  stationed,  and  was  going  to  obtain 
his  discharge  so  that  he  could  go  back  home. 

Just  about  this  time  rumors  came  in  about  an  uprising  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island.  The  rumors  were  soon  officially  confirmed  and  our 
company  was  sent  out  against  a  band  that  had  ventured  almost  to  the 
gates  of  the  fort.  They  proved  to  be  few  in  number  and  on  our  approach 
they  retreated  into  the  brush.  We  pursued  them,  determined  to  draw 
them  into  battle  and  teach  the  impudent  beggars  a  lesson.  Two  days  we 
followed  them,  sometimes  losing  the  trail,  sometimes  almost  forcing  them 
to  fight.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  they  turned  on  us  with  greater 
numbers  than  we  dreamed  of.  For  a  while  we  thought  that  our  end  had 
come  and  that  our  headless  trunks  would  be  left  to  rot  in  the  wilderness. 
The  fight  lasted  for  three  hours.  In  the  end  we  succeeded  in  putting  the 
savage  horde  to  flight.  They  did  not  leave  the  place,  however,  but  hung 
around,  and  we  were  expecting  another  attack  any  minute.  We  knew, 
too,  that  they  would  soon  get  reinforcements.  For  us  to  advance  or  re- 
treat was  to  invite  certain  death,  as  we  would  have  to  march  through  the 
thick  undergrowth  in  single  file  and  thus  expose  ourselves  to  attack  and 
slaughter.  Our  captain  ordered  us  to  throw  up  a  barricade  on  the  spot. 
In  five  hours  we  had  quite  an  effective  row  of  breastworks,  Behind  this 
we  coud  safely  defy  the  enemy.  Temporarily  we  were  safe,  but  our  enemy 
knew  and  we  knew,  too,  that  in  a  few  days  our  limited  supply  of  food 
and  water  would  be  gone.  Then  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst  would 
torture  us  and  drive  us  out  mad  creatures,  bereft  of  reason.  This  was 
not  a  bright  prospect,  and  clearly  it  was  the  duty  of  somp  one  to  break 
through  the  savage  cordon  and  bring  the  news  of  our  plight  to  the  fort. 
The  captain  called  for  volunteers  and  to  my  great  surprise,  for  he  expected 
to  leave  the  service  soon,  Jerry  stood  up  and  offered  to  make  the  trial.  I 
joined  him,  for  it  was  necessary  that  two  go,  for  their  own  mutual  help 
as  well  as  to  double  the  chance  of  getting  word  to  the  fort.  During  the 
day  one  of  the  fellows  discovered  a  small  water-hole,  the  contents  of  which 
would,  if  used  sparingly,  suffice  for  four  or  five  days.  Already  longing 
looks  were  being  sent  in  that  direction  by  the  men  whom  the  intense  heat 
was  begining  to  torment.  But  the  supply  had  to  be  husbanded,  so  the 
captain  placed  a  guard  over  it. 

As  soon  as  the  gloom  of  the  jungle  had  darkened  into  black  night, 
which  would  effectually  hide  our  movements  through  the  shade,  Jerry 
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and  I  crawled  out  of  the  enclosure  and  started  for  the  fort.  The  moon  was 
up,  but  that  did  not  disturb  us,  for  it  required  some  more  powerful  light 
to  penetrate  the  thick  foliage  through  which  we  were  groping  our  way. 
We  moved  for  several  miles  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
in  which  the  fort  lay,  for  we  thought  that  the  savages,  would  not  be  as 
thickly  congregated  on  that  side  as  on  the  other.  After  slowly  picking  our 
way  through  the  jungle  for  quite  a  distance,  we  turned  and  made  a  detour 
past  the  camp  and  vicinity.  The  natural  terrors  of  the  bush  were  in- 
creased by  the  knowledge  that  the  natives  would  be  on  the  lookout  for  us. 
They  had,  we  knew,  probably  set  traps  and  pitfalls.  At  every  sound 
and  at  each  rustle  of  the  tall  grass,  we  stopped  and  waited  till  we  were 
sure  that  it  was  not  made  by  a  human  being.  We  took  turns  at  making  a 
path,  because  the  exertion  of  cutting  a  trail  through  the  undergrowth  was 
tiring  even  to  a  strong  man.  The  leader  knew  the  presence  of  thorns  and 
brambles  in  the  path  by  their  sticking  in  his  feet,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
warn  his  companion  of  all  such  obstacles.  In  two  hours  we  had  traveled 
twice  as  many  miles.  We  then  felt  safe  and  began  to  relax  our  vigilance. 
Jerry  was  now  leading,  when  suddenly  six  natives  leaped  from  ambush 
and  brandishing  their  murderous  bolas,  attacked  us.  For  a  minute  we 
were  confused.  Our  confusion  vanished,  however,  as  the  savages  reached 
us.  We  had  to  fight  hand  to  hand.  I  brained  one  man,  while  Jerry  laid 
two  of  them  on  the  earth.  We  dared  not  fire  our  guns  lea.1  the  vicinity 
should  teem  with  savages,  so  we  had  to  fight  with  our  knives  and  clubs. 
Jerry  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  a  giant  half  naked  native, 
when  a  blow  over  the  head  from  behind  stretched  me  on  the  ground,  and 
I  knew  no  more  for  some  time. 

On  regaining  my  senses  the  first  thing  that  I  was  conscious  of  was  a 
terrible  pain  in  the  head.  This  was  followed  by  the  sensation  that  I  was 
alone.  The  moon  had  sunk  below  the  horizon  and  I  could  not  see  whether 
Jerry  was  among  the  silent  bodies  near  me  or  not.  I  struck  a  match  and 
investigated.  I  found  four  Moros  weltering  in  their  blood,  but  failed  to 
find  any  trace  of  my  comrade.  My  brain  though  befuddled  soon  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  other  two  savages  had  taken  Jerry  captive,  and 
would  soon  return  to  decapitate  my  body,  which  they  had  left  as  dead.  I 
was  ignorant  at  the  time  whether  my  companion  was  alive  or  dead,  but  1 
knew  that  the  lives  of  my  fellow-soldiers  depended  on  my  reaching  the  fort 
in  safety,  and  so  with  heavy  heart  I  left  Jerry  to  his  fate  and  continued 
my  journey. 

Fortunately  I  soon  struck  the  trail  over  which  our  party  had  come. 
I  found  it  unguarded  and  free  from  underbrush  and  thus  was  able  to  move 
faster.  Once,  however,  I  was  compelled  to  leave  the  trail  and  hide  while 
a  party  of  natives  were  passing.    At  the  end  of  the  second  day  I  stumbled 
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into  the  fort  utterly  exhausted.  The  commander  was  soon  acquainted 
with  my  tale  and  would  have  started  immediately  to  the  rescue,  but  he 
needed  my  services  as  guide,  and  I  could  not  move  from  exhaustion. 

Before  daybreak  next  morning  we  set  out  from  the  fort.  The  large 
number  in  our  party  made  us  fearless  of  surprise,  and  we  hastened  for- 
ward, making  the  journey  in  a  day  and  a  half  that  had  taken  me  two  days 
and  a  night  to  cover.  We  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  a  little  before 
noon  and  surprised  the  natives  who  were  besieging  it.  They  rallied,  how- 
ever, and  sheltered  by  the  thick  jungle  underbrush,  they  hurled  javelins 
and  shot  arrows  at  us  so  thick  and  fast  that  it  seemed  for  awhile  that  we 
would  have  to  retreat.  At  this  juncture  the  besieged  poured  out  of  their 
improvised  fort  and  attacked  the  natives  in  the  rear.  This  spread  confu- 
sion among  the  savages.  They  slunk  off  into  the  thickets  at  the  side,  leav- 
ing their  dead  and  wounded  behind.  We  did  not  pursue  them.  The  slaugh- 
ter among  them  was  considerable,  and  the  uprising  was  over  for  the  time. 

To  come  back  to  Jerry.  As  soon  as  I  could  get  leave  from  the  com- 
mander, I  organized  a  searching  party  and  we  began  a  search  for  Jerry's 
body,  which  we  felt  sure  must  be  lying  headless  in  the  brushwood  some- 
where, for  these  savages  usually  left  the  bodies  of  their  victims  there  to 
be  devoured  by  the  wild  animals  of  the  thicket.  All  evening  we  explored 
the  tangled  woods  for  a  trace  of  him,  and  were  just  on  the  joint  of  giving 
up  the  search  for  the  night,  when  there  came  to  our  ears  a  wild  shriek 
that  made  the  flesh  creep  on  our  backs.  With  rifles  levelled  and  ready  for 
instant  use,  we  advanced  towards  the  place  whence  the  cry  had  come. 
Our  steps  soon  led  us  to  a  slight  clearing  in  the  woods  where  we  beheld 
a  most  peculiar  sight.  A  man's  head  protruded  from  the  ground.  Pierc- 
ing shrieks  and  groans  came  from  the  distorted  face.  We  hastened  to  it 
to  find  it  was  Jerry's  head  and  that  the  rest  of  his  body  was  buried  in  the 
earth.  I  spoke  to  him.  He  was  delirious.  He  did  not  know  me.  My  ques- 
tions brought  no  answers.  His  mutilated  face  told  us  better  than  lan- 
guage the  cruelties  that  had  been  perpetrated  upon  him..  The  savages 
had  cut  away  his  eyelids  and  had  bound  his  head  in  such  a  position  that 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  struck  his  unprotected  eyeballs.  When  his  head 
was  released  we  saw  that  his  ears  had  been  cut  off.  We  next  went  to  work 
to  remove  the  dirt  from  around  his  body.  We  found  that  he  had  been  put 
into  a  nest  of  snakes,  and  as  we  drew  him  from  the  hole,  they  clung  in 
writhing,  wriggling  masses  to  his  legs.  The  foul  reptiles  were  soon  dis- 
posed of.  Then  we  made  a  litter  and  carried  poor  Jerry  back  to  the  camp. 
All  night  I  stood  by  his  bed  as  he  tossed  in  delirium  and  pain.  I  expected 
to  see  him  die  at  any  moment.  None  of  us  thought  that  he  would  five,  for 
in  many  places  he  had  been  bitten  by  those  reptiles  whose  bite  was  reputed 
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to  mean  a  painful  death.    When  morning  broke  Jerry  was  still  alive,  so 
we  carried  him  back  to  the  fort. 

For  three  days  Jerry  could  recognize  no  one.  Then  he  began  slowly 
to  regain  his  senses  and  the  first  words  from  his  lips  were:  "Where  is 
Petey?"  I  was  soon  at  his  side.  "Well,  Jerry,  old  fellow,"  I  said,  "how 
are  you?"    I  guess  you'll  soon  be  up  and  about  again." 

"Not  for  a  while,  Petey;  I  know  that  you  are  there,  but  I  can't  see  you. 
Come  closer,  Petey.    Sit  down  and  let  me  hold  your  hand." 

These  words  were  a  terrible  shock  to  me.  Of  course,  I  should  have 
expected  this,  as  his  eyes  had  been  exposed  for  hours  to  the  rays  of  the 
tropical  sun,  but  the  expectation  of  his  death  had  overshadowed  the  cer- 
tainty that,  if  he  survived,  he  would  be  blind.  After  telling  me  how  the 
natives  had  made  him  captive,  had  held  him  for  several  days,  and  had 
then  put  him  into  the  snakes'  nest,  he  said:  "Petey,  I'm  going  to  give  you 
the  reason  for  my  coming  out  to  this  God-forsaken  place.  My  father  lives 
in  'Frisco.  He  owns  a  big  department  store  there.  I  was  his  only  boy 
and  he  said  he  was  counting  on  me  taking  the  management  of  it  in  a  few 
years.  But  Daddy  was  eccentric.  He  had  queer  notions  about  certain 
things.  He  had  picked  out  a  young  lady  for  me  to  marry  and,  of  course, 
I  didn't  care  about  being  dictated  to  in  this  matter.  I  had  my  mind  set  on 
another  girl;  in  fact,  I  was  engaged  to  her.  When  I  told  him  this  he  be- 
came furious.  I  tried  to  argue  the  point  with  him,  but  he  would  not  hear 
me.  She  was  poor.  That  was  the  great  crime  in  his  eyes.  All  her  virtues 
could  not  cloud  this  stain.  He  commanded  me  to  leave  the  house  at  once 
and  never  to  return.  I  went  straight  to  Ruth  and  told  her  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  dear  girl  fell  to  sobbing,  said  she  was  willing  to  marry  me 
and  work  to  support  me.  But  I  would  have  none  of  it.  I  told  her  I  would 
not  marry  her  until  I  could  support  her  in  a  proper  way.  We  parted — but 
with  this  proviso,  that  no  letters  were  to  pass  between  us  until  I  should 
write  and  say  that  I  had  made  good.  I  wanted  to  test  her  love.  If  she  was 
not  really  attached  to  me,  I  would  soon  go  out  of  her  mind  when  I  was 
out  of  her  sight. 

I  walked  the  streets  of  a  nearby  city  for  weeks  looking  for  work,  but 
found  none.  My  resources  were  nearing  nothing  when  one  day  I  stumbled 
across  an  old  friend  who  invited  me  into  a  saloon  to  have  a  drink.  In  I 
went  and  one  drink  led  to  another.  I  was  feeling  sympathetic.  I  began  to 
unfold  my  tale.  Hawkins — that  was  his  name — had  a  hard-luck  story, 
too,  and,  after  he  had  spun  it,  he  suggested  that  we  enlist  in  the  army. 
Soldiers  had  an  easy  time,  so  he  thought.  I  was  familiar  enough  at  that 
moment  with  John  Barleycorn  to  follow  any  suggestion,  and  not  know 
just  how  the  details  of  the  affair  went.  Anyhow,  the  fact  is  that  to-day  I 
am  in  the  army  and  Hawkins  never  was  in  it.    Next  morning  I  was  so 
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mad  that  I  kicked  myself,  but  I  couldn't  kick  myself  out  of  the  enlistment. 
For  four  years,  I  thought,  I  will  be  drilled,  drilled,  drilled,  morning,  noon 
and  night,  and  in  the  end  I  will  be  no  better  off  than  I  am  now. 

"When  I  reached  the  Philippines,  Petey,  I  was  more  than  once  on 
the  point  of  desertion,  and  if  I  hadn't  met  you,  I  would  have  skipped  long 
ago.  Time  and  again  I  made  up  my  mind  to  write  to  Ruth  and  tell  her 
what  a  failure  I  had  made  of  myself,  but  I  was  ashamed.  I  kept  on  hop- 
ing that  things  would  turn  out  for  the  best.  Daddy  repents  of  his  step 
now  and  has  procured  my  discharge.  But  what  is  the  use  of  it  now?  It 
is  too  late.    Ruth  won't  look  at  me.    Nobody  will  care  for  me." 

I  sat  by  his  bed  in  silence.  My  heart  was  too  sad  for  words.  I  pressed 
his  hand  more  firmly,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  a  glass  of  water. 
He  said  he  did  and  after  he  had  taken  it  I  found  courage  to  speak.  I  tried 
to  comfort  him  by  telling  him  that,  if  Ruth  did  not  object  to  living  with 
him  in  poverty,  she  surely  would  not  reject  him  now  that  he  was  rich. 
My  words  filled  him  with  new  hope.  He  seemed  to  get  a  new  hunger  after 
fife.  He  wanted  to  live  now.  In  some  mysterious  way,  which  the  doctors 
could  not  altogether  explain,  his  bodily  condition  began  to  improve  and 
he  survived,  the  wreck  of  a  man.  He  was  a  cripple  and  walked  only  with 
the  aid  of  crutches.  His  face  was  repulsive.  To  me  it  was  inconceivable 
that  his  Ruth  would  not  be  shocked  and  flee  from  him.  He  on  the  contrary 
was  now  positive  that  she  would  love  him  just  as  much  as  she  had  ever 
loved  him.  While  he  lay  on  his  bed  of  pain  I  had  roused  this  hope  in  his 
breast,  and  it  had  saved  him.  Now  that  he  was  well — strange  inconsist- 
ency— I  made  every  effort  to  destroy  the  very  hopes  I  had  planted  in  his 
heart.  My  labors  were  in  vain.  He  knew  that  she  loved  him.  He  wanted 
to  surprise  her  and  would  send  no  message  of  his  coming. 

Four  months  later  Jerry  and  I,  both  with  honorable  discharges,  found 
ourselves  in  'Frisco.  As  soon  as  we  arrived,  Jerry  told  me  that  he  must 
telephone  to  Ruth  at  once  to  make  a  date  for  that  evening,  and  telephone 
home  and  tell  his  father  that  he  had  returned.  I  took  him  to  a  station, 
hunted  up  the  number  for  him  and  left  him  alone  in  the  booth.  A  minute 
later  he  stumbled  out,  white  as  a  sheet,  with  anguish  written  on  his  brow, 
and  fell  into  my  arms.  "My  God,  "Petey!"  he  exclaimed  with  trembling 
lips;  "she  is  already  married."  He  was  limp  as  a  rag.  I  placed  him  gently 
on  the  floor  to  call  for  help.    But  no  help  was  needed.  He  was — dead. 

Anderson's  pipe  had  gone  out  and  his  head  was  bent  low  on  his  breast. 
A  mist  had  gathered  in  his  eyes.  I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  his  dead  friend 
and  I,  too,  was  silent. 
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R.  LE  DOUX  PROVOSTY,  '14 

Yes,  my  back  with  age  is  bending, 
Rut  my  thoughts  to-day  are  wending 
To  the  place  where  I  was  spending 
Days  of  youth. 

How  my  thoughts  haste  back  a-gushing, 
Like  the  playful  waters  rushing 
'Gainst  some  rock  that  tries  the  hushing 
Of  a  stream. 

On  that  rock  I  now  am  leaning, 
While  before  my  vision  streaming, 
Come  the  golden  portraits  beaming 
Of  my  friends. 

I  can  see  myself  a-walking 
Past  the  chapel — is  it  talking 
That  I  hear? — or  Mem'ry  stalking 
'Round  Spring  Hill? 

Aye,  Mem'ry  hails  me  saying, 
'Yon's  the  place  where  you  were  praying, 
'Mid  the  playmates  who  were  staying 
On  the  Hill.' 

Now,  I  hear  the  gentle  ringing 
Of  the  bells,  so  softly  singing 
Songs  of  praise,  like  incense  bringing 
Golden  thoughts. 

'Yon's  the  East  wing  where,  reclining, 
You  have  done  your  days  of  pining, 
And  by  dint  of  careful  dining 
Learned  hygiene.' 

'Come  to  where  the  brooklet  purling, 
With  its  rush  of  waters  whirling, 
Forms  the  lake  with  ripples  curling 
Clear  and  cool.' 
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'Lo,  the  Hall  where  oft,  while  sitting, 
Broke  the  day-dreams  all  unfitting, 
Dreams  of  future  softly  flitting 
O'er  your  mind' — 

Hark!  I  hear  it — Death  appalling 
Faint  approaches,  gently  calling, 
Gently  as  the  dews  af  ailing 
On  Spring  Hill. 
:o: 

Sty? Impto 

ANDREW  J.  DOUGLAS,  '14 

The  umpire  is  a  busy  man; 
He  keeps  his  lamps  upon  the  pan; 
He  looks  at  once  both  right  and  left; 
He  grabs  the  ball  and  feels  its  heft, 
Before  the  game. 

The  umpire  is  a  busy  pest; 
He  wears  protectors  o'er  his  chest; 
He  notes  each  movement  of  the  ball. 
And  watches  close  the  players  all, 
With  eagle  eye. 

The  umpire  is  a  busy  guy, 
Especially  when  the  bottles  fly; 
He  has  to  dodge  beneath  the  stand, 
When  fans  begin  to  play  the  band, 
Upon  his  head. 

The  umpire  is  a  busy  gink; 
Takes  but  a  second  for  to  think; 
He  makes  decisions  quick  and  true, 
Or  else  he's  knocked  by  me  and  you, 
And  then  some  more. 

The  umpire  is  a  busy  chump; 
He  must  not  stand  there  like  a  gump; 
He  jumps  about  upon  the  ground, 
As  if  his  weight  was  but  a  pound, 
Or  else  gets  soaked. 
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EASTER. 

The  joys  of  Easter  to  all  our  Readers.  The  shadows  of  Lent  have 
lifted,  and  Eastertide  is  upon  us.  The  balm  of  Spring,  the  wild  profusion 
of  its  flowers  and  its  soft,  taking  airs  are  fitting  messengers  to  call  us  to 
gaze  on  the  glory  of  the  Risen  Master,  and  bid  us  rejoice,  because  of  the  joy 
and  glory  that  are  His  on  this  day  of  days,  and  because  of  the  Eternal  Day 
that  His  Power  has  destined  for  us  beyond  the  gates  of  Time.  Two  potent 
reasons  these,  to  cause  the  well-springs  of  our  joy  to  overflow  in  abundant 
gladness.  If  the  fortunes  of  a  friend  can  affect  us,  then  the  triumph  and 
joy  of  our  Friend  of  Friends  ought  to  make  us  forget  our  own  petty  sor- 
rows to  share  in  this,  His  great  joy.  His  glory,  as  He  breaks  triumphant 
from  the  tomb,  is  a  glimpse,  though  faint,  of  the  light  eternal  and  the  joy 
unbounded  that  waits  us  there  beyond  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

But  our  joy  has  no  meaning  and  our  rejoicing  is  vain,  if  they  do  not 
mark  the  dawn  of  our  soul's  resurrection,  of  our  soul's  rising  with  Christ 
to  seek  the  better  things,  to  walk  the  more  perfect  path.  This  we  do,  if  we 
resolve,  in  the  power  of  the  Risen  Lord,  to  live  nobler  livey,  to  live  purer 
lives,  to  live  more  useful  lives  than  in  the  past,  to  store  up  for  ourselves 
riches  that  perish  not,  which  moths  cannot  destroy,  nor  thieves  break 
in  and  steal. 
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SUCCESS. 

The  seed  of  success  is  ambition,  and  ambition  is  the  desire  to  succeed. 
This  desire  is  the  first  step  towards  the  goal  of  success.  Without  this  step 
one  has  as  much  chance  of  being  successful  as  a  youth  has  of  growing  with- 
out beginning  to  grow.  The  successful  men  of  the  world  to-day  in  every 
walk  of  life  have  built  on  this  foundation.  The  stronger  the  desire  to  suc- 
ceed, the  stronger  the  desire  to  excell,  the  better  foundation  it  is  for  future 
success.  It  is  possible  that  one  may  not  always  succeed  in  school  tasks  to 
the  extent  of  his  wishes,  but  the  desire  to  succeed,  and  the  struggle  conse- 
quent on  that  desire  are  telling  factors  in  the  formation  of  sterling  char- 
acter, and  are  surer  indications  of  future  success  than  actual  superiority  in 
studies.  If  one  has  not  the  desire  to  succeed  he  is  out  of  the  race  from  the 
start.  He  may  hang  on  for  a  while  and  appear,  to  be  running,  but  success 
is  not  for  him.    His  fate  is  already  written.    It  reads :    "He  also  ran." 

In  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night,  Marvolio  reads,  in  his  letter  from 
"The  Fortunate  Unhappy,"  these  words,  "Some  are  born  great,  some 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  'em."  Of  these 
three  classes  the  middle  class  alone  contains  the  truly  great,  the  truly 
successful.  Those  who  are  born  great  have  but  the  pomp  and  parade  that 
mark  a  station  in  life.  If  they  fail  to  jump  into  the  middle  class  by  stretch- 
ing forth  their  hands  to  gain  possession  of  greatness,  the  greatness  with 
which  they  are  born  counts  very  little.  Those  who  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them  bear  it  like  an  ill-fitting  garment,  and  all  the  world  is  soon 
aware  of  the  sham.  Only  those  who  achieve  greatness  are  the  really  great, 
only  those  who  achieve  success  are  truly  successful.  But  success  cannot  be 
had  for  the  asking.  It  is  a  commodity  that  must  be  bought,  and  its  price 
is  labor.  In  all  walks  of  life  the  price  of  this  commodity  is  the  same.  We 
find  it  strikingly  true  in  our  college  work.  Success  crowns  the  worker  who 
pays  his  time  and  his  efforts  for  the  crown.  Labor,  then,  is  the  price  one 
must  pay  for  success.  Say  not  that  you  want  to  succeed,  if  you  are  unwill- 
ing to  pay  the  cost.  Your  so-called  wish  is  the  whim  of  a  moment,  an  idle 
fancy,  but  not  a  true  desire.  No  man  can  effectively  wish  the  end,  with- 
out being  willing  to  take  the  means  to  attain  that  end. 

Next  comes  the  use  of  success.  What  is  success  in  the  pursuits  and 
avocations  of  life  to  be  sought  for?  What  am  I  to  do  with  success  when  I 
have  attained  it?  Shall  I  seek  success  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  me?  Shall 
I  be  satisfied  with  having  attained  it,  and  rest  there?  If  so,  I  fail  to  use 
success.  I  have  power  in  my  hand,  and  I  accomplish  nothing.  To  fail  to 
make  use  of  success  is  as  stupid  as  the  act  of  him  who  works  for  years  to 
amass  some  money,  and  then  buries  it  in  the  earth  where  it  does  good 
neither  to  himself  nor  to  anyone  else.  What  then  is  the  use  to  which  suc- 
cess ought  to  be  put,  if  reason  is  to  have  a  say  in  the  matter?    The  proper 
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use  of  success  is  to  make  it  accomplish  the  maximum  of  good.  If  influence 
is  mine,  I  should  use  it  to  help  others  to  climb  up  the  ladder  that  leads  to 
Christian  manhood.  If  I  have  wealth,  I  must  stretch  forth  my  hand  in  help 
to  God's  poor,  and  buy  by  the  charity  with  which  I  use  my  wealth  a  man- 
sion beyond  the  skies.  There  are  many  who  succeed,  many  who  climb 
the  ladders  of  honor  and  wealth  and  influence,  but  the  number  of  those 
who  use  their  success  fully  and  rightfully  are  few  and  far  between.  May 
yours,  kind  reader,  be  the  ambition  that  makes  success  a  possibility;  yours, 
too,  the  spirit  of  labor  and  the  love  of  work  which  makes  success  a  reality; 
may  yours,  finally,  be  a  full  and  rightful  use  of  success,  which  makes  it  a 
blessing  and  not  a  curse. 

R.  HOWARD  SHERIDAN. 


Sip  g>truggk  f nr  a  #nul 

PEMBROKE  BRAWNER,  '15. 

Upon  their  bed  of  roses  dwell 

The  Evils  of  the  Age; 
On  harder  couch  than  tongue  can  tell, 

Reclines  a  Hermit  sage. 

The  Hermit  sage,  his  night  and  day, 
To  prayer  and  penance  lends; 

By  vigils  long  he  strives  to  stay 
The  soul  that  hellward  wends. 

The  Evils  haste  on  pleasure  bent 

Through  sins  and  crimes  untold; 

Their  powers  to  serve  foul  Vice,  they've  lent, 
And  wreck  the  human  fold. 

O  God,  forbid  that  we  should  see 

The  Hermit's  vigil  lost — 
And  Evil  forms  enslave  with  glee 

The  soul  of  mighty  cost. 
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DIAMOND  JUBILEE  OF  FR.  JOHN  A.  DOWNEY,  S.  J. 

Tuesday,  the  27th  of  January,  was  a  red-letter  day  at  Spring  Hill.  A 
bright  spring-like  morn  ushered  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  white-haired, 
veteran  priest,  Fr.  John  A.  Downey,  formerly  professor  and  president  in 
the  pioneer  days  of  Spring  Hill  College. 

In  accordance  with  the  old  custom  on  such  occasions,  the  aged  jubi- 
larian,  attended  by  Rev.  Fr.  President  and  the  college  faculty,  came  down  to 
the  main  lobby,  and  was  greeted  with  the  hearty  acclamations  of  the 
entire  student  body.  The  morning  air  was  filled  with  sweet  strains  as  the 
senior  band  executed  with  wonted  skill  "Myth,"  and  the  martial  tones  oi' 
the  "Twentieth  Century  March"  drew  forth  well-merited  applause  for  the 
members  of  the  junior  band. 

After  the  applause  for  the  musicians  had  subsided,  Rev.  Fr.  President 
addressed  the  students  as  follows:  "To-day  is  one  of  the  most  eventful 
days  in  the  history  of  Spring  Hill,  for  to-day  we  celebrate  the  sixtieth  an- 
niversity  of  Father  Downey.  Spring  Hill  has  had  big  days  before 
and  many  of  them,  but  this  one  stands  out  prominently — being  the  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  of  one  of  her  pioneer  professors,  and,  later  on,  her  able  pres- 
ident when  times  were  hard  and  difficulties  many.  But  he  has  fought  a 
good  fight  in  the  cause  of  God  and  souls,  and  has  come  to  the  sixtieth  year 
of  service.  During  these  sixty  years  he  has  traced  his  own  history  in  let- 
ters of  gold;  and  to-day  we  gather  these  sixty  years  of  gold  to  one  central 
point,  and  set  them  with  a  diamond — the  diamond  jubilee.  (Applause.) 
Father  Downey  went  from  the  bright  city  of  New  Orleans  to  the  novitiate, 
leaving  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  to  follow  the  Divine  call,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  has  been  in  the  front  rank  where  the  fight  was  thick- 
est and  the  labor  hardest.  'Labor'  was  ever  his  watchword  and  labor  he 
did,  whether  among  the  yellow  fever  patients  of  a  stricken  city,  in  the 
pulpit  or  in  the  classroom  he  was  ever  the  same  earnest,  energetic  worker 
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for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  Many  eminent  men 
who  have  attained  success  in  their  respective  professions,  and  whose  names 
are  synonymous  with  all  that  is  noble  and  trustworthy  have  been  pupils  of 
Fr.  Downey.  While  teaching  in  New  Orleans  he  had  as  students  men  like 
Professor  Boudousquie  and  Chief  Justice  White,  who  are  an  honor  and 
credit  to  him  to-day.  He  has  preached  the  word  of  God  in  every  city  of 
the  Southland — -in  Galveston,  the  city  of  the  sea,  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Atlanta,  in  the  plantation  towns  of  Louisiana,  throughout  pine-clad  Ala- 
bama, cotton-fielded  Georgia  and  even  as  far  as  Chattanooga,  the  city 
against  the  mountain.    But  I  will  let  Father  Downey  speak  to  you." 

The  silver-haired  priest  then  arose  amid  hearty  and  continued  ap- 
plause. He  stood,  leaning  on  his  cane,  and  in  his  noble  face  was  reflected 
the  purity  and  sweetness  of  his  soul  and  the  generosity  of  his  devoted 
heart.  His  very  appearance  deeply  moved  both  clergy  and  students;  and 
the  mute  silence  testified  to  the  esteem  and  love  felt  for  the  holy  man. 

"The  haze  of  old  age  is  upon  me,  my  dear  boys,"  he  said,  "and  though 
I  see  you  as  if  I  did  not  see  you,  I  know  that  your  good  wishes  are  none 
the  less  with  me.  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  that  you  have  all  mani- 
fested to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  jubilee — my  diamond  jubilee — as  a 
Jesuit.  As  I  gaze  on  your  merry,  sunny  faces,  my  heart  goes  back  to  the 
old  classrooms  of  Spring  Hill  and  New  Orleans,  and  my  memory  paints 
pictures  of  boyish  faces  long  since  grown  to  manhood  and  now  gracing 
the  various  walks  of  life  as  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers  and  business  men. 
And  if  they  have  acquired  success,  that  success,  my  dear  boys,  is  but  the 
well-deserved  fruit  of  an  untiring  energy  and  steady  application  to  their 
studies  while  at  college.  Their  ambition  to  succeed  in  the  classroom  taught 
them  to  rise  from  the  ranks — to  become  leaders,  men  of  integrity  and 
honor.  I  speak  to  you  as  a  Jesuit  boy,  for  I  was  a  Jesuit  boy  once  myself 
at  the  Jesuit  College  on  Baronne  street,  New  Orleans.  It  was  there  at  that 
college  that  I  was  first  taught  to  master  myself,  and  acquire  success  in  my 
studies.  This  spirit  my  professors  instilled  into  me,  and  I,  in  turn,  have 
endeavored  to  impart  it  to  others.  Your  president  has  told  you  that  there 
was  in  my  class  a  boy  who  has  since  written  his  name  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory and  who  this  day  stands  for  every  thing  that  is  just,  upright  and  hon- 
orable. That  man,  as  you  know,  is  one  who  to-day  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  the  famous  judges  of  the  country — Douglas  White.  (Applause.) 
Now,  boys,  I  tell  you  that  he  is  in  the  position  that  he  holds  to-day  because 
he  learned  to  aply  himself  when  he  was  a  Jesuit  boy,  as  you  are,  and  being 
a  success  in  his  studies,  he  became  a  success  in  his  profession. 

"Now,  in  order  to  be  like  him,  you  must  apply  yourself  to  your  work, 
as  he  did,  while  he  was  a  boy  at  college.  At  times  things  will  be  hard  and 
you  may  be  inclined  to  grumble — (President — "No,  they  do  not  grumble, 
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Father  Downey.")  "You  see  how  your  president  takes  your  part.  Well, 
you  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  you  ought  to  leave  school  before  you 
have  finished  your  course,  or  idle  away  your  time  while  you  are  here.  But 
do  not  do  that.  Imitate  the  example  of  those  great  men  who  have  gone 
before  you  and  notably  that  of  the  illustrious  gentleman  of  whom  your 
president  has  made  mention. 

"And  now,  my  dear  boys,  with  the  consent  of  Rev.  Father  President 
and  Father  Vice-President,  I  will  give  you  all  a  full  holiday.  But  I  am 
now  going  to  ask  a  favor  from  you,  and  that  is  to  remember  in  your  pray- 
ers the  Jesuit  boy,  Father  Downey." 

This  announcement  and  request  met  with  loud  applause  and  cheers 
were  given  for  the  ancient  jubilarian  as  he  finished  speaking. 

Father  Downey's  speech  was  followed  by  one  of  the  most  touching 
scenes  that  those  convened  around  him  ever  witnessed.  All  the  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty  knelt  and  amid  the  breathless  silence  that 
reigned  the  time-worn  pioneer  priest  with  extended  hands  bestowed  the 
blessing  of  God  on  all.  "May  you  all  live  to  the  age  of  eighty,"  were  his 
parting  words  to  the  jubilant  students. 

Golden  jubilees  are  rare  but  Diamond  Jubilees  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Since  the  Jesuits  came  to  the  South  and  established  their  schools 
away  back  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  have  been  only 
four  to  reach  that  age  in  the  Order,  of  whom  Father  Downey  is  one.  The 
others  were  Fathers  Butler,  de  Carriere,  and  Roudouit. 

The  venerable  father  was  also  the  recipient  of  numerous  expressions 
of  congratulation,  affection  and  regard  by  letter  and  telegram.  The  re- 
cital of  poems  and  papers  in  Latin,  English  and  French  by  the  members 
of  the  faculty  loaded  the  aged  jubilarian  with  well-merited  tributes,  and 
brought  the  celebration  to  a  happy  termination. 

$    $    *    $ 
First  Prospectus  of  Spring  Hill. — The  subjoined  is  a  copy  of  the  first  pros- 
pectus of  Spring  Hill  College.    It  is  found  in  the  United  States  Catholic 
Press,  Volume  III,  and  bears  the  date  of  October  29, 1830.    We  are  indebted 
to  Father  J.  J.  O'Brien,  S.  J.,  for  submitting  it  to  our  notice. 

COLLEGE  OF  SPRING  HILL 

This  institution  under  the  direction  of  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor 
Portier,  Bishop  of  Mobile,  will  be  opened  between  the  1st  and  15th  of  No- 
vember next,  under  the  appellation  of  "The  College  of  Spring  Hill."  It  is 
situated  on  the  great  mail  route  from  Washington  City  to  New  Orleans, 
and  seven  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Mobile.  Its  elevated  position,  over- 
looking the  surrounding  country  and  commanding  a  distant  view  of  the 
Bay  of  Mobile;  the  happy  choice  which  has  been  made  for  its  location; 
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the  numerous  springs  and  the  purity  of  the  water,  together  with  the  other 
physical  advantages  which  surround  it,  all  concur  to  render  it  a  collegiate 
residence  not  less  healthy  than  agreeable. 

The  character  of  the  Founder,  and  the  constant  testimonies  of  esteem 
and  confidence  with  which  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  honored  him  during 
the  years  which  he  consecrated  to  the  instruction  of  their  youth,  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  all  that  relates  to  the  moral  and  religious  basis  of 
a  good  education. 

Two  professors  of  the  English  language,  two  of  the  French,  two  of 
the  Latin,  and  one  of  the  Spanish,  a  professor  of  Mathematics  and  a  Di- 
rector General  of  Studies,  constitute  the  Faculty  or  Council  of  the  College 
under  the  direction  of  the  Founder.  To  Doctor  Portier,  or  the  President 
his  Vicar-General  is  also  assigned  the  duty  of  the  Greek  professorship. 

To  announce  to  the  public  that  all  these,  with  the  exception  of  the 
professor  of  Mathematics  (who  is  daily  expected  from  France),  are  al- 
ready assembled  at  the  College,  or  will  be  before  the  close  of  the  present 
month,  is  but  to  assure  parents  and  guardians  that  no  pains  has  been,  or 
will  be,  spared  in  the  scientific  department  necessary  to  insure  an  educa- 
tion both  solid  and  brilliant.  It  is  needless  to  mention  that  Geography, 
Astronomy,  History,  Rhetoric,  Belles  Lettres,  the  Elements  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry,  etc.,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  course  of  studies. 

The  College  of  Spring  Hill  is  designed  to  be  essentially  classic.  All 
the  students  without  exception,  will  pursue  according  to  their  age,  prog- 
ress, and  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  Professors,  in  connection  with 
other  branches,  the  study  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  languages.  English, 
however,  will  be  exclusively  the  language  of  communication. 

Though  the  regency  of  the  College  is  Catholic,  yet  no  influence  will 
be  exercised  upon  pupils  bred  in  the  principles  of  other  denominations. 
Good  order  will  require  them  to  attend  the  public  exercises  of  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  and  the  Divine  service  of  the  Sabbath.  A  rigid  moral 
policy  will  be  exercised  over  all. 

N.  B. — All  letters  intended  for  the  College  must  be  addressed  to  the 
city  of  Mobile. 

Mobile,  October  29,  1830. 

$    $    w.    * 

Improvements  in  the  Chapel. — The  first  buildingto  strike  the  eye, 
when  approaching  the  College  from  the  front  entrance,  is  the  stately 
chapel.  Imposing  without,  and  beautiful  within,  it  has  been  further  beau- 
tified of  late  by  the  addition  of  a  set  of  Stations  of  the  Cross,  donated  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  Kearns.  These  beautiful  Stations  now  relieve  the  monot- 
ony of  the  erstwhile  bare  walls,  are  of  terra  cotta  and  delicately  colored. 
The  figures  measure  over  four  feet  in  height,  and  the  facial  expression  is 
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true  to  nature.  The  agony  depicted  on  the  face  of  the  Savior  and  the  sor- 
row that  clouds  the  countenance  of  the  Virgin  Mother  attest  the  skill  of 
the  Italian  artist.  The  Stations  were  blessed  and  used  for  the  first  time  on 
March  6th.  Beneath  the  first  Station  is  a  bronze  tablet  with  the  following 
inscription:  Stations  of  the  Cross — In  Memory  of  J.  H.  Kearns — Donated 
by  Mrs.  Catherine  Kearns  and  Children — 1914. 

An  exquisite  carara  marble  altar-rail  has  lately  been  presented  to  the 
College  in  the  name  of  Clarence  Lawless,  ex-'13.  It  is  gothic  in  design, 
and  is  thus  in  complete  accord  with  the  architecture  of  the  altars  and 
chapel.  Mrs.  H.  Lange  of  New  Orleans  has  enriched  the  chapel  with  a 
golden  ostensorium.  The  chapel  has  been  judged  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  South,  and  its  beauty  is  increased  by  these  generous  gifts. 

Moving  Pictures. — Thanks  to  Miller  Reese  Hutchison,  ex-'95,  Chief 
Engineer  to  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  boys  are  no  longer  compelled  to  trump 
up  an  excuse  to  visit  the  neighboring  city  when  a  strong  desire  to  see  the 
movies  seizes  them.  Mr.  Hutchison  has  presented  to  his  Alma  Mater  an 
Edison  Home  Kinetoscope.  The  machine  gives  perfect  results,  and  has 
afforded  many  pleasurable  evenings. 

$    $    $    $ 

Semi-Annual  Elections. — A  few  days  after  the  students  had  recovered 
from  the  brain-fag  attendant  upon  examination  time,  and  the  new  session 
had  begun  with  every  promise  of  success  to  all,  the  Portier  Literary  So- 
ciety which,  during  the  repetitions,  had  suspended  activities,  convened 
and  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  term.  M.  Joseph  Cassidy  was  re-elected 
president,  and  Ledoux  R.  Provosty  censor,  while  C.  A.  Timothy  was  made 
secretary. 

The  Yenni  Literary  Circle,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  studies  had  been 
resumed,  held  their  opening  meeting  of  the  year.  After  transacting  busi- 
ness,they  adjourned  with  new  leaders,  the  result  of  the  election  being: 
Pearse  O'Leary,  president;  Louis  Mackin,  secretary;  Lawrence  Hickey, 
censor. 

$    m    $    $ 

Freshman  Exhibition. — On  the  fourth  of  March,  Freshman  Class 
held  their  monthly  exhibition.  They  chose  for  their  theme,  "A  Study  in 
Sidney  Lanier."  Their  effort  was  pronuunced  a  literary  treat.  W.  A. 
Mulherin  spoke  on  Lanier,  the  Man.  J.  A.  Vaughan  outlined  in  a  brief 
speech  the  characteristics  of  his  poetry  and  its  peculiar  beauties.  Then 
followed  critical  readings  from  the  poet:  Hymns  of  the  Marches,  by  A. 
E.  Sheridan;  Psalm  of  the  West,  by  R.  G.  Touart;  The  Power  of  Prayer, 
by  G.  J.  Kearns;  The  Crystal,  by  Louis  Mackin;  and  The  Song  of  the  Chat- 
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tahoochee,  by  J.  P.  O'Leary.  R.  G.  Touart  merited  especial  praise  by  his 
masterly  rendition  of  the  part  of  The  Psalm  of  the  West  wherein  Colum- 
bus' voyage  is  described. 

$    %    $    $ 

Two  Hundred  Mark  Passed. — If  it  was  difficult  to  reach  the  two-hun- 
dredth mark  in  attendance,  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  pass  it.  Our  num- 
ber hovered  around  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  for  a  month  before 
Christmas,  and  though  often  in  danger,  we  could  never  get  the  two  hun- 
dred. Since  the  new  term  began  the  mark  has  been  reached  and  passed. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  seven  students  present,  the  largest  roster  since 
1906. 

$    $    %    % 

Proposed  Dormitory  Building. — The  increase  in  numbers  of  students 
and  the  request  on  the  part  of  many  parents  for  private  rooms  for  their 
sons  has  induced  the  College  authorities  to  consider  the  advisability  of  a 
new  dormitory  building.  A  letter  circular  was  sent  out  to  the  parents  of 
the  boys  to  ascertain  their  wishes  in  the  matter,  and,  if  a  sufficient  number 
are  in  accord  with  the  idea  to  ensure  its  success,  the  plan  will  be  carried 
out.  The  building  will  probably  be  erected  on  the  Senior  side  of  the  house 
above  the  present  Gym.  and  Reading  Room  Building. 

$    $    $    $ 

St.  Joseph's  Day. — The  Patronal  Feast  of  the  College  was  celebrated 
with  the  usual  pomp  and  cheer.  Solemn  high  mass  was  celebrated  in  the 
morning.  The  day  was  spent  in  sports,  and  in  the  evening  the  Portier  Lit- 
erary Society  entertained  the  faculty  and  students  with  a  delightful  pro- 
gram of  fun,  entitled  "Caught  By  the  Cuff."  The  audience  was  kept  in 
the  best  of  humor  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  went  away  well  pleased 
with  the  entertainment.  The  program  was  as  follows:  Hector  Funk, 
Archie  Grefer;  Benjamin  Butler,  a  drummer,  J.  Van  Heuvel;  Job  Beat,  a 
policeman,  L.  Provosty;  Harry  Cuff,  a  policeman,  C.  Timothy;  Tony  Prior, 
an  innkeeper,  Jas.  Cassidy. 

$    $    $    $ 

Half-Session  Play  by  Yenni  Literary  Circle. — The  Yenni  Literary  Cir- 
cle furnished  a  rare  treat  on  February  4th,  in  the  rendition  of  the  comedy 
entitled,  "Der  Clothes  Don't  Make  the  Man."  The  play  is  full  of  romp  and 
boyish  fun,  and  was  cleverly  interpreted.  The  cast  of  characters  was  as 
follows:  Herman  Schmaltz,  school  janitor,  E.  K.  Wunderlick;  Professor 
Flogg,  proprietor  of  school,  Louis  Mackin;  John  Jennings,  Harold's  father, 
A.  R.  Christovich;  Harold  Jennings,  a  future  U.  S.  Senator,  J.  P.  O'Leary; 
Horatio  De  Alger,  a  studious  scholar,  J.  P.  Chenevert;  Fubbs,  Reyam  Mey- 
er; Skinner,  J.  M.  Lancaster.  The  impersonation  of  the  Dutchman  by 
Wunderlick  was  excellent,  L.  Mackin,  P.  O'Leary  and  A.  Christovich  de- 
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serve  special  praise  for  their  correct  interpretation  of  their  respective 
parts. 

Lecture  on  Lear  by  Rev.  E.  C.  de  la  Moriniere. — Father  de  la  Moriniere 
delivered  a  lecture  on  Lear,  at  the  Battle  House  Auditorium,  on  Wednes- 
day, January  21,  before  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  lecture 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spring  Hill  Alumni  Association,  and 
was  in  the  interests  of  the  Athletic  Association.  It  was  a  success  in  every 
way.  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Glennon,  A.  B.  '97,  vice-president  of  the  Spring  Hill 
Alumni  Asociation,  in  a  brief  and  happy  introduction,  presented  Father 
de  la  Moriniere  to  the  audience.  The  following  acount  of  the  lecture  is  ta- 
ken from  the  Mobile  Item  of  January  22: 

Choosing  any  phase  or  part  of  a  lecture  on  a  Shakespearean  subject 
by  Rev.  E.  G.  de  la  Moriniere,  S.  J.,  in  illustration  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
whole,  is  as  difficult  as  concentrating  attention  upon  one  of  the  myriad 
rays  of  a  diamond.  Like  stones  set  by  the  hand  of  a  master  workman, 
he  takes  the  gems  of  thought  mined  from  human  life  by  The  Bard,  and 
mounts  them  in  modern  eloquence  to  form  jewels  of  wonderful  radiance. 
The  hearer  does  not  miss  the  scenic  display  or  the  accutrements  of  theatric 
art  in  imagining  that  a  drama  is  taking  place  before  him — all  atten- 
tion is  on  the  man  who  conceives  and  interprets  the  emotions  of  the 
great  dramatist  as  they  were  breathed  into  the  immortal  images  of  mortal 
impulse  left  for  the  instruction  of  the  world. 

In  the  "King  Lear"  lecture  delivered  by  Father  de  la  Moriniere  at  the 
Battle  House  Auditorium  on  Wednesday  night  to  a  deeply  attentive  au- 
dience of  several  hundred,  the  reverend  lecturer  placed  in  the  background 
the  illustration  of  filial  ingratitude  heretofore  found  in  the  play  and  pop- 
ularly accepted  as  its  motive,  to  emphasize  that  "King  Lear"  is  the  great- 
est of  human  tragedies — the  sum  total  of  mental  suffering;  the  zenith  of 
wickedness.  Tracing  the  writings  of  Shakespeare  from  "Hamlet"  on, 
with  the  two  comedies  intervening  before  he  wrote  the  last  four  tragedies, 
Father  de  la  Moriniere  from  the  advancing  age,  the  surroundings  and  the 
disappointments  of  the  poet,  depicted  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  was 
made  possible  the  inspiration  of  the  greatest  tragedy.  He  left  the 
play  with  the  death  of  "Lear,"  discarding  the  ending  as  not  material  to 
the  lesson. 

At  the  intermission  and  at  the  close  the  lecturer  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. Only  those  who  have  heard  him  can  appreciate  the  tremendous 
power  he  exerts  over  an  audience — the  same  magnetic  power  that  an  Ir- 
ving, a  Booth  or  a  Mansfield  would  exercise.  He  leaves  his  hearers  stimu- 
lated in  mind  and  convinced  by  his  reasoning. 

Father  de  la  Moriniere  was  introduced  by  James  Hope  Glennon,  pres- 
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ident  of  the  Spring  Hill  College  Alumni  Association.  The  orchestra  of 
students  from  the  college  contributed  two  selections  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  audience,  "Luitspiel,"  by  Kellerbela,  and  FrimPs  "Sympathy."  The 
music  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  D.  Monsabert,  S.  J. 

Retreats — During  the  three  days  commencing  February  25th,  the 
stranger  within  our  gates  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
unwonted  silence  in  which  the  whole  student  body  was  enwrapped.  Walk- 
ing through  the  grounds  he  would  have  encountered  many  a  boy  who, 
sedate  of  mien  and  with  downcast  eyes,  would  have  hardly  glanced  at 
him.  Meditation,  prayer  and  instruction  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
occasion  was  the  annual  retreat,  one  of  Spring  Hill's  oldest  and  most  well- 
kept  customs  which  this  year  was  conducted  this  year  by  Father  Albert 
E.  Biever.  The  retreat  was  observed  admirably  by  the  entrie  school.  All 
praise  is  due  Father  Biever,  whose  brilliant  oratory  and  kind  persuasion 
has  given  new  light  and  courage  to  our  moral  manhood.  There  will  ever 
be  a  warm  spot  for  him  in  the  hearts  of  the  boys  of  T4. 

$    $    $    m 

Holidays. — Since  the  Christmas  vacation  we  have  been  blessed  with 
many  extra  days  of  recreation.  On  Sunday,  January  18th,  the  names  of 
two  new  boys  were  placed  on  the  roster,  making  the  long-desired  two 
hundred  students  a  fact.  Accordingly  on  the  following  Monday  the  prom- 
ised holiday  was  granted.  Wednesday,  January  21st,  being  the  birthday 
of  the  immortal  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  boys  were  again  freed  from  their  stud- 
ies. Tuesday,  January  27th,  was  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Father  John  A. 
Downey  who,  for  sixty  years,  has  labored  as  a  Jesuit  in  our  Southland. 
The  President  allowed  us  to  celebrate  the  ocasion  with  a  holiday.  Right 
Rev.  E.  P.  Allen,  Bishop  of  Mobile,  visited  the  College  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 10th,  and,  as  was  customary,  gave  the  boys  a  half -holiday,  which  was 
much  appreciated.  Saturday,  March  14th,  Father  M.  Moynihan,  the  Pro- 
vincial, began  his  annual  official  visit,  and  gave  the  boys  permission  to  use 
their  time  as  they  saw  fit  on  that  day  in  his  honor.  On  Tuesday,  March  17, 
we  were  granted  a  half-holiday  in  honor  of  Erin's  patron  saint.  Here's 
sincerely  hoping  that  the  latter  part  of  this  session  will  be  as  replete  with 
extra  holidays  as  the  first  half  has  been. 
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ANNUAL  CROSS-COUNTRY  RACE 

On  Monday,  February  23rd,  Spring  Hill's  track  team  took  part  in  the 
cross-country  race  for  the  Register  cup.  This  was  Spring  Hill's  second 
trial  for  the  cup,  and  though  we  failed  to  come  out  winners,  our  work 
showed  a  vast  improvement  over  last  year's  effort.  Last  year  our  first 
man  finished  in  twelfth  place.  This  year  we  took  sixth,  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  places,  and  won  second  place  in  the  race,  yielding  first  place 
to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  order  in  which  we  finished  was:  J.  O'Grady,  sixth; 
G.  Kearns,  seventh;  J.  McPhillips,  eighth;  R.  H.  Sheridan,  ninth.  Spring 
Hill's  showing  in  the  race  was  very  creditable,  and  if  the  improvement 
in  the  team's  work  continues  to  go  on  at  the  present  rate,  the  future  looks 
bright.  Spring  Hill  was  represented  among  the  judges  by  Justin  O'Connor, 
manager  of  the  track  team. 

$    $    $    $ 

BASEBALL 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Spring  Hill  has  been  most  fortunate 
in  securing  excellent  coaches.  This  season  has  been  no  exception,  and 
Mr.  Ed.  Lauzon  has  fully  measured  up  to  the  standard  of  a  successful 
Spring  Hill  coach.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  tall  standard  that  "Big  Ed."  could 
not  measure  up  to.  He  came  to  us  ripe  with  the  experience  of  fourteen 
years'  playing  in  professional  baseball  and  two  additional  ones  as  umpire, 
and  the  best  of  it  is  that  he  gave  the  boys  all  that  he  had.  Others  may 
have  the  experience  that  he  has,  but  all  cannot  impart  their  knowledge — 
and  that's  what  counts  in  a  coach. 

Ed.  jumped  right  in  from  the  start  with  a  vim.  A  hard  proposition 
faced  him  that  might  have  dismayed  a  man  of  less  generous  courage.  He 
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had  a  whole  new  team  to  organize,  for  the  most  of  last  year's  nine  went 
away  last  June  wearing  cap  and  gown.  A  new  team  had  to  he  built  from 
the  ground  up.  Only  three  men  remained  from  the  old  bunch  and,  of 
these,  two  were  put  in  new  positions. 

The  coach  got  out  in  uniform  and  took  his  old  place  behind  the  bat 
where  he  could  size  up  the  pitchers,  keep  an  eye  on  the  batsmen  and  look 
over  the  inficlders.  He  thus  had  every  department  of  the  game  under  in- 
spection at  once,  and  was  able  to  get  the  best  out  of  each  man.  After  he 
got  the  try-outs  pretty  well  thinned  down,  he  gave  up  catching  and  took 
to  going  around  giving  more  particular  instructions  to  individual  players, 
dropping  a  hint  here  and  another  there  about  the  nice  points  of  each  po- 
sition. 

Ed.  had  not  been  with  us  long  before  the  boys  commenced  naming 
him  with  Sentell,  which  is  their  way  of  saying  he  is  as  good  a  baseball 
coach  as  Spring  Hill  has  ever  had.  And  so  they  took  to  him  and  he  to 
them.  What  they  all,  to  a  man,  like  in  him,  is  his  squareness  and  ear- 
nestness. No  one  had  a  pull  with  him.  It  was  the  best  man  who  got  the 
position.  The  result  of  this  impartiality,  and  the  consequent  harmony 
between  men  and  coach,  is  a  team  vastly  beyond  the  expectations  of  even 
the  most  sanguine  of  us.  They  pull  together  as  one  man.  No  star  is  try- 
ing to  outshine  the  rest;  but  all  are  doing  their  utmost  to  make  the  team 
glow  with  a  steady  sustained  brilliancy.  Thus  far  they  have  succeeded 
remarkably  well;  to  date  they  have  not  been  defeated. 

So  well  is  each  man  showing  at  his  position  that  one  feels  that  each 
is  deserving  of  special  mention.  Where  merit  is  so  universal,  the  critic 
is  loath  to  name  any  in  particular.  Still,  we  are  certain  no  one  can  take  it 
amiss  if  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  possessing  Bienvenu  and  Gomez. 
For  a  while  we  thought  we  would  have  no  one  to  take  the  place  on  the 
mound  left  vacant  by  "Daun"  last  summer.  But  when  the  baseball  sea- 
son rolled  round,  there  loomed  before  us  the  strapping  form  of  Bienvenu, 
with  blinding  speed  and  sharp-breaking  curves.  In  the  beginning  he  was 
a  trifle  wild,  but  is  now  settling  down  and,  barring  accidents,  will  be  Spring 
Hill's  star  twirler  for  several  years  to  come. 

And  Gomez — his  name  is  on  everybody's  lips.  Not  a  game  passes 
without  his  pulling  off  some  star  stunt.  It's  a  little  monotonous  to  see  reg- 
ularly in  Monday  morning's  paper,  "The  features  of  the  game  were 

and  the  spectacular  fielding  of  Gomez,"  but  it's  there  every  Monday  and 
it's  true.  Boys  and  fans  have  now  begun  to  believe  as  an  article  of  their 
baseball  faith  that  any  ball  that  goes  anywhere  near  left-field  territory  is 
gone,  irrevocably  gone,  and  they're  about  right.  When  he  does  fail  by  an 
ace  to  get  one  that  no  other  outfielder  would  ever  think  of  going  after, 
we  are  disappointed,  because  he  has  not  done  the  impossible.    "Gone  to 
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Cuba"  means  the  ball  is  headed  toward  the  left  garden  and  is  intended  as 
a  kindly  warning  to  the  runner  that  he  may  as  well  save  himself  the  ex- 
ertion of  sprinting  to  first. 

Spring  Hill  17;  U.  S.  S.  Tonopah  4 
On  Washington's  Birthday  the  College  defeated  the  United  States  sup- 
ply ship  Tonopah  by  a  score  of  17-4.  As  the  day  was  somewhat  chilly, 
errors  made  the  game  ragged,  but  those  fans  that  were  ardent  enough 
to  brave  the  weather  were  well  repaid  for  their  trip  to  the  Hill.  It  was  a 
rather  one-sided  contest,  but  interesting  throughout,  the  College  beating 
the  marines  in  all  departments  of  the  game.  Braud  twirled  for  the  Col- 
lege, and  did  exceptionally  well.  He  went  into  the  box  at  the  sixth  and 
gave  up  but  one  hit.  Moreover,  only  two  men  reached  the  initial  sack 
while  he  was  on  the  mound.  Bienvenu  also  did  well  in  the  box,  for,  bar- 
ring the  first  inning,  which  was  disastrous,  he  held  the  visitors  without  a 
run.  Durings  his  five  innings  he  struck  out  five  men  and  walked  only 
one.  When  we  recall  that  this  was  the  first  game  of  the  season  and  his  first 
appearance  in  fast  company,  his  work  is  phenomenal.  Spring  Hill's  infield 
played  first-class  ball,  and  the  outfield  showed  up  well.  It  is  impossible  to 
criticise  the  sailors,  for  bad  work  on  the  mound  did  a  great  deal  to  demor- 
alize them  and  eliminated  their  chances  to  show  up.  Drake  and  Cemore 
did  the  twirling  for  the  Tonopahs,  while  Pasceralli  received.  The  best 
of  the  jackies  were  Maciejuskie  and  Hartman,  the  latter  getting  a  rousing 
homer  in  the  first  inning.  Gomez  and  Timothy  did  the  heavy  stick  work 
for  the  College,  and  both  showed  speed  on  the  field. 

Score 

U.  S.  S.  TONOPAH—  S.  H.  C— 

AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Maciejuski,  ss 4  1  2  2  1     1    Gomez,  If 6  3  3    0    0  0 

Pasceralli,  c 2  2  0  4  1     1     Puder,  rf 5  3  1     1     0  0 

Danish,  3b 4  0  0  2  2    1    Timothy,  3b 5  3  4    1     2  0 

Hartman,  2b 4  1  2  4  1     2    Ducote,  lb 4  2  110    0  0 

Elmore,  1st  &  p 4  0  0  3  12    Touart,  2b 3  10     14  1 

Smith,  rf 4  0  0  1  0    0    Solis,  cf 4  0  0    2    1  0 

Shea,  cf 4  0  0  2  10    Jim  Cassidy,  ss 2  2  12    2  0 

Drake,  p.  &  lb 3  0  1  4  2    0  Joe  Cassidy,  capt.,  c.  .  3  1  111     1  0 

Neurmen,  If 1  0  0  1  0    0     Bienvenu,  p 3  0  0    0     0  0 

Schnell,  If 2  0  0  1  0    0    Braud,  p 1  2  1     1     1  0 

32    4    5  24    9    7  36  17  12  27  11     1 

Home  Run — Hartman. 
Two-base  hits — Gomez  and  Timothy. 
Stolen  bases — Maciejuski,  Pasceralli,  Hartman,  Puder  (3),  Timothy  (2),  Jim  Cassidy. 
Struck  out  by  Braud,  3;  by  Bienvenue,  7;  by  Drake,  3;  by  Elmore,  1. 
Umpire — O'Conor. 

Spring  Hill,  10;  No-Names,  2 

Spring  Hill  repeated  her  performance  of  a  week  before  and  added 

another  victory  to  her  string  on  March  the  first,  when  she  defeated  the 

No-Names  of  Mobile  by  a  score  of  10-2.    The  game  was  hard-contested 
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and  fast  up  to  the  fifth  inning,  when  Dug  Neely,  by  presenting  the  Colle- 
gians with  a  base  on  balls,  a  hit  and  then  executing  a  wild  throw  helped 
Spring  Hill  untie  the  score-bag,  and  add  two  runs  to  their  collection. 
Metzger  was  put  in  the  box  in  Necly's  place  the  next  inning,  but  the  first- 
leaguers  now  playing  on  the  College  nine  remembered  him  of  yore  and 
pounced  on  him  to  the  tune  of  two  two-baggers  in  the  space  of  one  short 
inning.  This  wholesale  slaughter,  coupled  with  a  base  or  so  on  balls,  took 
the  "pep"  out  of  the  Nemos,  and  they  immediately  began  to  make  errors 
as  though  their  lives  depended  upon  it.  When  Jim  Cassidy  mercifully  put 
an  end  to  the  carnage  by  whaling  the  air  thrice,  the  score  board  showed 
that  the  College  had  garnered  four  more  tallies.  Timothy  pulled  the  bleach- 
erites  to  their  feet  in  the  first  inning  when  he  poled  one  to  deep  center. 
This  young  man,  during  the  game,  managed  to  boost  his  batting  average 
with  two  more  hits,  one  of  them  a  double.  Braud  and  Curran  were  the 
^batteries  for  the  College,  and  Braud  gave  up  but  four  hits  and  kept  them 
scattered.    He  struck  out  seven  men.  His  delivery  was  very  steady,  and  not 


a  single  visitor  drew  a  free  pass. 

Metzger,  Neely  and  Bader. 

NO-NAMES— 

AB.  R. 

Potter,  3b 4  1 

Neely,  p.  &  lb 3  0 

Bader,  c 4  0 

McGraw,  If 4  0 

Metzger,  lb.  &  p 4  0 

Klaas,  2b 4  0 

Ollinger,  cf 4  0 

L.  Neely,  ss 3  1 

Martin,  rf 2  0 


The  batteries  for  the  No-Names  were 


H.PO.A. 
1     2    2 

3 

9 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 


S.  H.  C— 

AB.  B.  H.PO.A.  E. 

Gomez,  If 5  1  0     4  0  0 

Puder,  rf 3  1  0     1  0  0 

Touart,  2b 2  3  0    2  2  0 

Timothy,  3b 4  2  3     1  0  1 

Van  Heuval,  rf 3  0  2     0  1  0 

Jim  Cassidv,  ss 4  1  0     2  1  2 

Holbrook,  lb 4  1  110  0  1 

Curran,  c 4  0  0     7  3  0 

Braud,  p 4  1  2     0  4  0 


33  10     8  27  11     4 


32     2     4  24  11     8 
Home  run — Timothy. 

Two-base  hits — Timothy  and  Van  Heuval. 
Struck  out  by  Braud,  7;  by  Neely,  5;  by  Metzger,  4. 
Base  on  balls,off  Braud.O;  off  Neely,  5;  off  Metzger,  1. 

Stolen  bases — Potter,  2;  Metzger,  2;  Ollinger,  Van  Heuval,  Jim  Cassidy,  Hol- 
brook, 2  . 

Umpire,  O'Conor. 

Spring  Hill,  6;  Sun  Dodgers,  3 

On  Sunday,  March  8th,  the  College  nine  was  again  victorious  and  their 
victims  were  the  Sun  Dodgers  of  Mobile.  These  last  were  captained  by 
Yeend  Potter,  but  mutual  friendship  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
Spring  Hill  from  doubling  the  score  on  them.  Although  the  visitors  were 
the  strongest  team  that  S.  H.  C.  had  gone  up  against  so  far,  the  Collegians 
were  never  in  danger,  and  the  final  score  was  6-3.  Dug  Neely  was  again  in 
the  box  for  the  Mobilians  and  he  fared  better  than  last  Sunday.  He  pitched 
a  steady  game  from  beginning  to  end.  The  ragged  fielding  of  the  boys  of 
the  metropolis  was  the  cause  of  their  downfall.    In  the  first  inning  three 
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bobbles  and  a  passed  ball  gave  Spring  Hill  two  runs,  and  in  the  fifth  two 
more  errors  gave  the  College  another  tally.  In  the  seventh  the  first  base- 
man let  one  slip  by  him,  and  Dug  weakened  long  enough  to  let  Zieman  rap 
out  a  two-bagger  and  this  brought  the  score  up  to  its  last  count,  Bienvenu 
pitched  a  four-hit  game,  and  Joe  Gassidy  and  O'Grady  were  behind  the 
plate.  But  for  a  little  wildness  in  the  opening,  Bienvenue  would  have  had 
a  white-wash  to  his  credit.  He  struck  out  an  even  dozen  of  the  Sun  Dodg- 
ers, and  excepting  his  bad  inning  he  walked  but  four  men.  The  Collegians 
gathered  eight  hits  off  Dug  Neely's  delivery. 


SUN  DODGERS— 

AB.  R.  H.PO.A 

Jim  Buck,  3b 4     1     0     3     4 

Murphy,  ss 3 

Reed,  ib 4 

Austill,  2b 4 

Potter,  c,  If 5 

Neely,  p 5 

Ollinger,  c 4 

Touart,  rf 4 

Curran,  cf 4 


Score 

S.  H.  C— 

E.                                          AB.  R.  H.PO.A.  E. 

1  Gomez,  If 5  1  2    1  0  0 

0  Puder,  rf 5  1  2    0  0  0 

3    Timothy,  3b 4  0  0    3  2  2 

2  Ducote,  lb 5  2  1     6  0  0 

1  Zieman,  2b 4  0  1     0  1  2 

0  Van  Heuval,  cf 4  0  0     0  0  0 

1  Jim  Cassidy,  ss 3  1  0     3  1  4 

0    0     10    0    Joe  Cassidy,  capt.,  c... 4  1  1  14  4  1 

0    10    0    0    Bienvenu,  p 4  0  1    0  3  0 


0  0    11 

1  1  10  0 
0  0  2  4 
0  110 
0  0  0  0 
0  16     0 


38    6    8  27  11    9 


37    2    4  24    9    8 
Umpire — O'Conor. 

Two-base  hits — Ducote  and  Zieman. 

Stoen  bases — Gomez,  Puder,  Jim  Cassidy  (2),  Jim  Buck,  Reed  (2),  Neely. 

Struck  out,  by  Neely,  2;  by  Bienvenu     13. 

Base  on  balls — off  Neely,  2;  off  Bienvenue,  6. 

Hit  by  pitcher — Jim  Buck. 


Spring  Hill,  10;  Crowns,  5 

The  best  game  that  has  been  played  on  the  senior  campus  for  many 
a  day  was  the  battle  between  the  College  nine  and  the  Crowns,  on  March 
29th.  The  game  was  fast,  interesting  and  snappy,  and  when  the  shouting 
died  away,  the  score-board  proclaimed  a  victory  for  Spring  Hill.  Braud 
pitched  a  splendid  game  and  would  have  been  credited  with  a  shut-out 
but  for  some  stunts  of  the  bush  league  variety  that  were  pulled  off  in  right 
garden.  In  fact,  up  to  the  eighth  inning  the  score  stood  7-0  in  favor  of 
the  Hill  Toppers.  Then  the  Crowns  rallied,  or  rather,  one  of  our  garden- 
ers went  to  sleep,  and  they  got  away  with  two  runs,  and  added  on  three 
more  in  the  ninth.  Thomas  and  Captain  Roos  of  the  visitors  got  a  brace 
of  hits  apiece.  Each  got  a  home-run  through  the  sleepiness  of  our  gar- 
dener above  mentioned.  Among  the  features  of  the  game  were  the  thrill- 
ing catch  of  Gomez  in  the  fifth  and  the  brilliant  stab  of  Puder's  line  drive 
by  Kelly  of  the  Crowns  in  the  seventh.  The  Crowns  are  slated  for  a  re- 
turn game. 
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Score 


CROWN  THEATRE- 


Thomas,  If 5 

Grove,  3b 4 

Walsh,  lb 4 

Zieman,  2b 4 

Roos,  capt.,  rf 4 

Kelly,  ss 3 

Norton,  c 4 

Goodbrad,  cf 3 

Cunningham,  p 1 

Blow,  p 3 


AB.  R.  H.PO.A.  E. 


S.  H.  C, 


12    10    0  Gomez,  If 4  1 

0    0    0    2    0  Puder,  cf 5  0 

0    0  10    0    0  Touart,  2b 5  2 

114     3     1  Timothy,  3b 4  2 

12     0    0     0  Ducote,   lb 4  1 

10    4     10  Morere,  ss 4  0     0 

0  18    10  Solis,  rf 3  1     0 

1  0     0     1     1  Joe  Casidy,  capt.,  c.  . .  2  2     1 

0    0    0    0    0  Braud,  p 3  1     0 

00040  


AB.  R.  H.PO.A.  E. 


0  0 

0  0 

2  0 

0  1 

0  0 

1  2 


35    5    6  24  12    2 
Three-base  hits — Puder. 
Two-base  hits — Goodbrad,  Puder,  Touart,  Timothy,  Ducote  (2). 
Struck  out — by  Cunningham,  3;  by  Blow,  4;  by  Braud,  4. 
Base  on  balls — off  Cunningham,  2;  off  Blow,  1;  off  Braud,  1. 
Hit  by  pitcher — Norton,  Solis  and  Joe  Cassidy. 
Umpire — O'Conor. 


34  10  11  27    3    6 


Spring  Hill,  5;  Barney  Cavanaghs,  0 
On  Sunday,  March  15th,  Spring  Hill  met  and  defeated  the  Barney 
Cavanaughs  of  Mobile  with  the  final  tally  5-0.  Spring  Hill  jumped  into  the 
lead  at  the  start,  and  was  never  in  danger  of  being  scored  on  in  the  game. 
In  the  first  inning  Gomez  walked  and  stole  second.  With  one  out  Touart 
drove  him  home  with  a  scorching  double.  Touart  stole  his  way  to  third, 
and  Ducote  reached  second.  Morere  drove  a  long  fly  to  left  which  Potter 
dropped,  allowing  Ducote  and  Touart  to  reach  home.  In  the  third  inning 
Timothy  drew  a  free  pass  to  first,  and  scored  on  Ducote's  two-bagger.  S.  H. 
C.'s  final  score  came  in  the  eighth,  when  Imahorn's  wildness  and  an  error 
at  short  allowed  another  run.  Imahorn,  pitching  for  the  visitors,  gave  up 
but  three  hits;  they  were  timely,  however,  for  the  Collegians,  and  told  in 
the  making  of  the  score.  He  struck  out  ten  men,  and  walked  eight.  Bien- 
venu  pitched  a  cool,  steady  game.  He  allowed  five  scattered  hits,  all  of 
which  were  singles,  and  gave  a  free  pass  to  five.  Varnado  starred  with 
the  stick  for  the  visitors,  but  was  not  able  to  make  his  binglcs  at  the  right 
time.  Ducote  and  Touart  did  the  best  work  with  the  willow  for  the  Col- 
legians. Score 

BARNEY  CAVANAGHS— 

AB.  R.  H.PO.A.  E. 

Vautro,  lb 3    0  1     1  0  0 

H.  Finkhboner,  ss.  . . .  2     0  0     1  1  1 

Brown,  cf 4    0  0    2  0  1 

Johnson,  c 4     0  112  0  0 

Potter,  If 3    0  1     0  0  1 

Ritchie,  3b 3        0  0    2  1  0 

Jordan,   2b 4    0  0    2  0  0 

Varnado,   rf 4     0  2     3  0  0 

Imahorn,  p 4     0  0     1  1  0 


S.  H.  C— 

AB.  R. 

Gomez,  If 4  1 

Puder,    cf 4  0 

Touart,  2b 4  1 

Timothy,  3b 1  1 

Ducote,   lb 3  1 

Morere,  ss 4  0 

Solis,  rf 3  1 

O'Grady,  c 2  0 

Bienvenu,   p 4  0 


H.  PO.  A. 

0     2     0 

0 

2 
0 

7 
1 
4 
i) 
2 


E. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


31     0    5  24    3    3 


29    5    3  27    6    1 
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Two-base  hits — Ducote  and  Touart. 

Stolen  bases — Ritchie  (2),  Gomez,  Ducote  and  Touart. 

Struck  out — by  Imahon,  12;  by  Bienvenu,  8. 

Base  on  balls — off  Imahorn,  8;  off  Bienvenu,  5. 

Hit  by  pitched  ball — Timothy  and  Solis. 

Umpires — O'Conor  and  Bettancourt. 


Jg^ntnr  itutatfltt  5J  flies 

FRANK  GILLESPIE,  '14. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  Leagues  were  started,  and  their  in- 
ception gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  ardent  baseball  lovers.  The  first 
League  started  with  a  snap,  and  they  have  been  playing  first  class  ball  all 
the  way  through.  Byrne  and  Joe  O'Grady  are  the  captains,  and  their  teams 
are  matched  to  a  hair,  so  the  tussle  for  the  pins  cannot  but  be  an  exciting 
one.  Up  to  the  present  writing  the  Shamrocks  have  beaten  the  Hibernians 
quite  frequently,  but  by  very  small  margins.  They  stand  with  a  percentage 
of  .750  with  the  Hibernians  two  games  behind.  Some  of  the  last  j'ear's 
first  Leaguers  are  still  in  the  organization,  such  as  Jim  Cassidy,  Howard 
Sheridan  and  Dutch  Van  Heuvel,  Grefer  and  others,  but  much  new  ma- 
terial has  added  a  great  deal  of  spice  and  flavor  to  the  lot  and  they  hand  out 
a  choice  specimen  of  the  National  pastime.    The  line-up  follows: 

"Shamrocks"— Curran,  c;  Holbrook,  1st  b.;  Haverty,  2nd  b.;  Pearce, 
s.  s.;  Zieman,  3rd  b.;  O'Dowd,  1.  f.;  Jim  Cassidy,  c.  f.;  Byrne  (Capt.),  r.  f.; 
Herbert,  p.;  Ball,  p.;  Fr.  Cronin,  p. 

"Hibernians" — O'Grady  (Capt.),  c;  Henderson,  c;  Van  Heuvel,  p.; 
Casey,  p.;  Fr.  Nowlan,  1st  b.;  Shelby,  2nd  b.;  A.  Boudousquie,  s.  s.;  Grefer, 
3rd  b.;  Granda,  1.  f.;  Martin,  c.  f.;  H.  Sheridan,  r.  f. 

The  famed  Second  League  of  the  Senior  Division  has  auspiciously  in- 
augurated its  1914  season  on  the  old  football  field.  We  have  perceived  so 
far  no  signs  of  puerile  wrangling  and  illegal  umpire  baiting.  The  outlook 
is  bright  for  an  amicable  but  strenuous  and  desperately  contested  struggle 
for  the  pins.  The  league  is  unusually  well  supplied  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  game.  There  are  enough  gloves  to  go  half-way  around,  and  by 
mutual,  judicious  and  systematized  lending  and  borrowing,  the  players 
have  succeeded  in  obviating  any  difficulties  in  this  line.  A  couple  of  bats 
are  in  evidence,  and  the  catchers  luxuriate  in  security  behind  mask  and 
chest-protector. 

Lookouts. — Long,  p.;  Williams,  c;  L.  Murphy,  1st  b.;  Sitterle,  2nd  b.; 
Bork  (Capt.),  s.  s.;  Kearns,  3rd  b.;  Meyer,  1.  f.;  Fromherz,  c.  f.;  Wagues- 
pack,  r.  f ;  deBonneval,  p.;  O'Reilley,  p. 

Maconites. — H.  Timothy,  p.;  A.  Provosty,  p.;  Jagoe,  c;  Ratterman,  c; 
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Crowell,  1st  b.;  Woods,  2nd  b.;  T.  Sheridan,  s.  s.;  Price,  3rd  b.;  A.  Sheridan, 
(Capt.),  1.  f.;  Agin,  c.  f.;  Chopin,  r.  f. 

Although  the  Third  League  was  organized  a  little  later  than  the  others, 
it  promises  to  be  twice  as  interesting  for  the  spectators  endowed  with  a 
sense  of  humor.  The  "Wobblers,"  captained  by  The  Wobbler,  are  in  the 
lead  with  a  thousand  per  cent.,  but  as  Keoughan's  "Sweets"  are  but  a  single 
game  behind,  the  race  is  now  on,  and  bids  fair  to  continue,  a  neck  and  neck 
affair.  Both  clubs  have  a  goodly  number  of  men  on  their  roster,  and  the 
captains  are  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  when  a  game  comes  'round,  as  to  who 
shall  play  and  who  shall  decorate  the  bench.  "Habby"  Bennet,  heretofore 
unknown  in  athletic  circles  except  as  an  enthusiastic  spectator,  has 
blossomed  wonderfully  this  spring  and  seems  to  have  short  cinched  on  the 
"Wobblers,"  and  we  look  for  big  results  from  him.  On  the  other  side  the 
most  notable  figure  is  that  of  Reilley  who  has  been  appointed  by  his  cap- 
tain as  backstop  of  his  team,  and  who  has  constituted  himself  a  committee 
of  one  to  argue  out  all  knotty  points.  In  fact,  he  holds  the  responsible  posi- 
of  team  lawyer.  Smiling  Gony  Broun  has  the  centerfield  anchored  down. 
In  the  same  spot  the  "Sweets"  have  planted  Chenevert.  This  latter  team's 
captain  was  at  first  much  at  a  loss  to  find  a  capable  man  for  the  third  sack, 
but  since  "King"  Mevers  was  located  there,  everything  looks  serene. 

The  pitchers  for  this  scientific  league  are  C.  J.  Sullivan  and  Young 
Boudousquie.  Every  day,  rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold,  sees  these  young  slab 
artists  hard  at  it,  practising  all  they  have.  Sully  is  at  present  developing  an 
out-drop  that  is  warranted,  when  perfected,  to  outwit  any  batter  that  evel 
stood  up  to  the  plate  with  a  stick  in  his  hand. 

"Wobblers." — L.  del  Valle,  c;  Sullivan,  p.;  S.  Murphy,  1st  b.;  Gibbons 
(Capt.),  2nd  b.;  Bennet,  s.  s.;  Brennan,  3rd  b.;  McCarthy,  1.  f.;  Chenevert, 
c.  f.;  Holden,  r.  f.;  Beard,  Ruiz,  and  Farley,  subs. 

"Sweets." — L.  Boudousquie,  p.;  Reilley,  c;  I.  del  Valle,  1st  b.; 
Vaughan,  2nd  b.;  Keoughan  (Capt.),  s.  s.;  Mevers,  3rd  b.;  Gelpi,  1.  f.;  Broun, 
c.  f.;  Brady,  Duran,  Saenz,  Lima,  subs. 

STANDING  OF  LEAGUES. 

G.W.  G.L.  Pctg. 

Shamrocks    3         1  .  750 

Hibernians   1         3  -250 

Lookouts  • 2        0        1.000 

Maconites  0        2  .000 

Wobblers    •. 1         0        1.000 

Sweets 0        1  .000 
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CARTER  LYNCH,  '16. 

Christmas  is  now  but  a  memory.  The  days  are  past  when  we  had  to 
don  sweaters  and  overcoats  and  hug  the  radiators  to  keep  the  blood  circu- 
lating. Our  thoughts  busied  with  books  and  sports — I  will  not  say  which 
class  predominates — take  an  occasional  ramble  toward  June  and  dwell  for 
a  few  moments  on  the  red-letter  day  of  that  month,  the  seventeenth.  Di- 
versions in  abundance,  however,  surround  us  on  all  sides,  and  keep  monot- 
ony and  homesickness  far  off.  To  begin  with  the  enumeration,  there  are 
the  hand-ball  alleys  which  are  well  patronized.  Some  individuals  there  are 
whose  great  joy  in  life  seems  to  be  to  indulge  in  hand-ball;  who  take  espe- 
cial delight  in  viciously  slamming  the  little  black  balls  against  the  brick 
wall.  Then  again  there  is  another  very  effective  outlet  for  superfluous 
energy,  which  is  dubbed  commonly  batting  out.  The  process  is  as  follows : 
Get  a  bat  and  a  ball  (preferably  belonging  to  somebody  else),  also  get 
somebody  to  pitch  to  you.  Then  knock  the  ball  over  the  fence  and  go  chase 
it.  Persistent  use  of  this  formula  is  guaranteed  to  satisfy  the  most  ab- 
normal craving  for  exercise. 

The  baseball  leagues  are  in  full  swing,  and  promise  a  most  interesting 
series.  Every  holiday  the  Naps  and  Cubs  occupy  the  diamond  in  the  yard, 
while  the  second,  third  and  fourth  leagues  give  their  exhibitions  down  at 
the  plains — and  perhaps  'tis  well  thus.  Although  the  fourth  leaguers  as- 
sert that  they  are  playing  baseball,  a  casual  observer  chancing  to  stray  in 
their  direction  and  trusting  to  the  testimony  of  his  eyes  alone  would  think 
he  had  met  chaos  personified.  When  it  comes  to  real  baseball  the  Junior 
Nine  is  there  with  the  material.  In  fact,  they  beat  so  many  teams  from  the 
Senior  side  that  the  College  Nine  had  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  first  league  teams  seem  evenly  matched  and  are  playing  with  pep- 
per and  jinger.  The  line-up  is  as  follows:  Naps — Mackin  (Capt.) ;  Keane, 
Lancaster,  Hastings,  Hall,  Courtney,  Bougere,  Brunette,  Duran,  Mayer. 
Cubs — Gremillion  (Capt.) ;  Christovich,  Ferlita,  Ollinger,  Day,  Chalin, 
Dorn,  Ching,  Hewes,  Walker.  On  the  second  league  we  see  a  few  familiar 
faces — just  a  few — for  the  majority  are  newcomers  or  graduates  from  last 
season's  third  league.  The  games  thus  far  have  been  hard  fought  and,  if 
not  as  scientific  as  last  year,  there  is  at  least  as  much  noise.  The  line  of 
battle  reads  thus:  Pelicans — Lynch  (Capt.) ;  Hails,  Finch,  Murray,  Hughes, 
King,  Landry,  Hanse,  Kock  and  Charles  Moses.  Crackers — O'Leary  (Capt.) ; 
Hickey,  Druhan,  Wilson,  Courtney,  Clarkson,  Rivas,  West,  Lindsay,  Milan. 
The  second  league  is  not  without  its  stars,  among  which  must  undoubtedly 
be  noted  Chili  from  Hoboken.      When  it  comes  to  scientific  playing  as  well 
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as  all-around  usefulness,  the  Lizard,  without  doubt,  takes  the  cake.  His 
fielding  is  nigh  to  perfection,  and  when  it  comes  to  stick  work,  he  looks 
like  Joe  Jackson,  in  the  making. 

Next  comes  the  third  league  and  here  we  must  confess  that  the  work 
of  picking  the  stars  is  make  difficult  by  the  great  number  of  these  lumi- 
naries. The  prize  for  sped  on  bases  is  being  hotly  contested  for,  and,  if  the 
result  can  be  divined  this  far  in  advance,  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  result  in 
a  tie  between  Holbrook  and  Tuminello.  When  it  comes  to  pilfering  bags 
Dickey  White  is  the  Ty  Cobb  of  the  league.  The  line-up  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  as  follows:  Reds — O'Leary  (Capt.) ;  C.  Willard,  Britto,  Roshko, 
White,  Lange,  Fabacker,  Byrne,  Roe,  Tuminello.  Blues — R.  Ollinger 
(Capt.) ;  Strauss,  R.  Willard,  Feore,  Hofer,  Blankenstein,  Cagney,  Alvarez, 
Holbrook,  Gilmore. 

For  statistics  concerning  the  fourth  league  the  reader  must  apply  else- 
where. At  present  writing  these  youngsters  have  never  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting more  than  three  innings  in  one  afternoon.  Out  side  of  that,  how- 
ever, they  are  doing  splendidly.  Their  line-up  runs  thus :  Tigers — de  Leon 
(Capt.) ;  Jos.  Fabacker,  A.  Burguieres,  E.  Murray,  T.  Tyne,  W.  Tyne,  Ber- 
mudez,  Russell,  Lachle,  A.  Fabacker.  Lions — D.  Burguieres,  Lindsay,  Ven- 
ezuala,  Mcintosh,  Gianelloni,  Vickers,  Ray,  W.  Ching,  Oliver,  White. 

STANDING  OF  JUNIOR  LEAGUE. 

G.W.  G.L.  Pctg. 

Naps 8        6  .571 

Cubs   6        8  .429 

Pelicans  • 5         6  .  455 

Crackers    6        5  .  545 

Reds 2        5  .286 

Blues   5        2  .714 

Tigers   • 4        2  .667 

Lions   ....2        4  .333 
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Alumni  Banquet  and  Alumni  Day. — The  Spring  Hill  alumni  of  Mobile 
have  decided  to  hold  a  SPRING  HILL  ALUMNI  BANQUET,  at  the  Battle 
House,  Mobile,  on  the  night  of  May  16th,  and  on  the  following  day,  Sunday, 
May  17th,  to  celebrate  Alumni  Day  at  the  College.  Preparations  are  on 
foot  to  make  this  event  the  greatest  of  its  kind  ever  seen  in  Mobile.  Invi- 
tations have  been  sent  out  to  all  former  students  whose  addresses  could  be 
obtained,  and  no  doubt  a  large  number  will  attend  from  neighboring 
cities. 

ALL  ALUMNI  OF  SPRING  HILL  ARE  INVITED  TO  ATTEND  THE 
ALUMNI  BANQUET  AND  THE  ALUMNI  REUNION.  Arrangements 
for  attendance  at  the  banquet  shoud  be  made  with  Mr.  James  A.  Duggan, 
Box  133,  Mobile,  Ala.  The  cost  will  be  four  dollars  a  plate,  and  checks 
should  be  made  out  payable  to  James  McPhillips,  President  of  Spring  Hill 
Alumni  Association.  All  who  desire  to  attend  the  banquet  must  conclude 
arrangements  to  that  effect  not  later  than  May  1st. 

On  Alumni  Day  the  College  will  be  thrown  open  to  all  its  former  stu- 
dents and  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  again  and  mingle  with  the 
friends  of  their  boyhood  days,  on  the  very  scene  where  those  days  were 
passed,  to  take  a  dip  in  the  glassy  lake,  and  in  Hall,  in  Gym.  and  on  Cam- 
pus renew  again  the  memories  of  bygone  years.  The  full  program  for 
this  day  has  not  yet  been  completed,  but  one  of  the  events  on  the  list  will 
be  a  baseball  game  between  the  College  nine  and  an  Alumni  team  under 
the  captaincy  of  "Bob"  Tarleton,  A.  B.,  '13.  The  players  on  the  team  are 
partly  from  New  Orleans  and  partly  from  Mobile.  The  Alumni  team  will 
line  up  as  follows:  Daunis  E.  Braud,  A.  B.,  '13  (Thibodeaux,  La.),  College 
pitcher  for  the  past  two  seasons,  and  a  great  one,  too,  will  twirl;  Clarence 
Black,  B.  S.,  '11,  College  backstop  for  three  seasons,  is  to  receive;  W.  E. 
Barker,  A.  B.,  '13,  known  to  first  leaguers  of  last  season  as  a  heavy  hitter 
and  sure  first  baseman,  will  occupy  his  favorite  position;  Joe  Brown,  ex- 
'13,  present  catcher  on  Tulane,  former  second  baseman  on  S.  H.  C,  will 
play  second;  Harry  Prevost,  ex-'12,  Spring  Hill's  quondam  shortstop,  will 
be  in  his  old  position;  "Bob"  Tarleton,  A.  B.,  '13,  College  Nine  captain  in 
'12,  and  third  baseman  for  two  seasons,  will  be  at  the  third  corner;  John 
J.  Druhan,  A.  B.,  '13,  manager  and  right  fielder  of  S.  H.  C.  for  two  years, 
Yeend  Potter,  ex-'13,  former  left  fielder,  and  James  McHardy,  A.  B.,  '11, 
will  divide  up  the  outfield  between  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  old  Springhillians  who  are  able  to  do  so  will 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  their  Alma  Mater,  and  show- 
ing that  their  loyalty  is  of  the  type  that  is  not  loath  to  make  itself  mani- 
fest.   To  many  of  course  a  visit  to  Spring  Hill  will  mean  a  few  days'  ab- 
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sence  from  business.  Such  an  absence  will  indeed  be  an  enjoyable  vaca- 
tion, but  will  be  possible  only  if  there  is  a  real  desire  to  come.  A  thousand 
excuses  can  be  trumped  up  if  there  is  no  real  desire  to  come,  but  to  those 
who  have  real  desire  a  way  will  open  up,  for  the  adage  is  still  true,  "Where 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way."  Spring  Hill  has  long  needed  such  a  celebra- 
tion as  Alumni  Day,  and  now  that  the  day  is  about  to  dawn,  let  us  not  fail 
to  appreciate  it.  Full  arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  Mobile  alumni 
to  extend  every  courtesy  to  visiting  alumni.  Visiting  alumni  should  plan 
to  arrive  in  Mobile  on  Saturday,  May  16th,  and  remain  over  the  next  day 
to  participate  in  the  reunion  at  the  College.  Notice  of  intention  to  be  pres- 
at  the  College  on  Alumni  Day  should  be  made  to  James  G.  Van  Antwerp, 
secretary  of  Spring  Hill  Alumni  Association,  Van  Antwerp  Building,  Mo- 
bile. 

The  Springhillian  extends  its  hearty  congratulations  to  the  Mobile 
alumni  and  in  particular  to  James  A.  Duggan,  A.  B.  '10,  who  has  worked 
up  the  banquet  idea,  in  their  efforts  to  show  their  interest  in  their  Alma 
Mater.  May  the  Alumni  Banquet  and  may  Alumni  Day  be  a  great  success, 
and  may  this  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  pleasant  annual  reunions  of  S.  H.  C. 
alumni. 

$    $    $    $ 

Rev.  Alphonsus  Maureau,  S.  J.,  professor  of  Third  English  Class,  was 
transferred  to  St.  Mary's  University,  Galveston,  in  January.  The  Spring- 
hillian regrets  the  departure  of  Father  Maureau  from  our  midst  and  ex- 
tends best  wishes  to  him  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

$    $    $    m 

Edward  M.  Owens,  B.  S.  '05,  is  engaged  in  the  railroad  contracting 
business  in  Arcadia,  Texas.  From  his  late  interesting  and  thoughtful  let- 
ter we  quote  the  following  lines:  "I  have  just  finished  reading  to  my  fath- 
er and  uncle  that  splendid  address  of  Father  de  la  Moriniere  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  Father  Ryan's  monument  in  Mobile.  As  they  were  both  in  the 
Southern  army  during  the  four  years  of  strife,  you  may  be  sure  they  fully 
appreciated  the  tribute.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  Alumni  move- 
ment and  think  that  it  will  be  a  great  thing  to  keep  the  old  students  in 
closer  touch  with  old  Alma  Mater  and  with  each  other.  The  only  sugges- 
tion that  I  would  have  made  is  that  the  student  should  have  been  requested 
to  give — shall  I  say  nom  de  plume,  if  he  had  any,  while  at  Spring  Hill. 
How  many  of  the  old  boys  of  '04-'05  remember  that  Adamson's  name  is 
Paul  R.,  but  ask  any  of  them  who  was  the  greatest  fielder  that  ever  trod 
the  left  garden,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  answers  will  be  "Peli- 
can." I  could  cite  many  other  examples,  among  which  would  be  "Cat- 
fish" Wallace,  "Sleepy"  Rapier  (of  Mobile) ,  and  a  score  of  others.  *  *  * 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  old  Spring  Hill  is  fast  hastening  to  the  front.    May 
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she  continue  to  do  so.  May  the  sun  never  rise  on  the  day  when  one  of  her 
sons  will  be  ashamed  to  admit  his  love  for  her.  My  only  wish  is  that  her 
future  may  be  even  more  glorious  than  her  past.  Her  past  with  its  deeds 
speaks  for  itself  .*  *  *  I  am  enclosing  the  necessary  amount  to  cover 
my  year's  subscription  to  the  Springhillian.  I  have  my  eyes  peeled  for 
any  likely  candidates  who  look  as  if  they  would  enjoy  plunges  in  the  lake 
and  nat,during  a  period  of  some  nine  months  with  quite  an  abundance  of 
knowledge  thrown  in  for  lagniappe." 

$    $    $    $ 
John  G.  Scott,  ex-'04,  has  written  us  from  Los  Angeles,  California, 
recalling  old  scenes  and  happenings.    We  were  indeed  glad  to  hear  from 
him,  and  rejoice  in  his  success.    He  is  at  present  rectigraph  operator  in 
the  Martinez  Title  Company. 

$     HE     $     X 

Sidney  H.  Toujan,  ex-'03,  is  interested  in  the  Theo.  Bering  Hardware 
Company,  Houston.  Sidney  figured  prominently  in  Spring  Hill  athletics 
when  here  and  won  honors  on  the  track  and  in  baseball.  Needless  to  say, 
our  kindest  wishes  were  with  you  and  your  family,  Sid. 

*    *     *     * 

Miller  Reese  Hutchison,  ex-'95,  Chief  Engineer  to  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
will  come  from  Orange,  New  Jersey,  to  deliver  the  Bacalaureate  Address 
at  the  College  Commencement  on  June  17th.  On  this  occasion  Spring 
Hill  will  confer  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

m   m   x   $ 

Charles  A.  Tait,  ex-'07,  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  K.  of  C.  Athletic 
Committee  of  New  Orleans.  We  feel  sure  that  athletic  management  will 
come  easy  to  you,  Charlie,  after  your  labors  in  the  league  at  S.  H.  C.  Con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  your  success. 

$    &    $    X 

James  A.  Duggan,  A.  B.  '10,  L.L.  D.  (Columbia),  spent  a  week  with 
us  in  January  making  some  private  studies  preparatory  to  his  taking  of 
the  State  Examination  in  Law.  The  examination  was  successfully  passed. 
Jimmie  is  among  the  foreiriost  of  our  "live"  alumni,  and  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  have  him  with  us.  May  his  future  be  the  success  of  which  his 
past  has  been  an  earnest. 

$    a    m    m 

Sherwood  Hall,  ex-'70,  formerly  of  Mobile,  now  retired  merchant  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  paid  a  visit  to  Spring  Hill  in  February  and  spent 
a  very  pleasant  hour  looking  over  old  catalogues  and  hunting  up  the  rec- 
ords of  his  school  days.  He  recalled  many  incidents  and  customs  of  the 
war  days. 
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Nelson  S.  Woody,  ex-'06,  L.L.  D.  (Tulane),  was  one  of  our  visitors 
last  week.  He  is  practicing  law  in  New  Orleans.  The  Springhillian  wishes 
him  a  world  of  success. 

$    $    $    $ 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  T.  Semmes  Walmesley,  ex-'09, 
will  be  married  to  Miss  Julia  Caroline  Havard,  of  New  Orleans,  on  Wednes- 
day, April  15th.    The  Springhillian  extends  its  heartiest  wishes  for  their 

happiness. 

*  *     *     * 

T.  Howard  Kelly,  ex-'14,  our  former  editor-in-chief,  has  left  us  to 
enter  into  business  with  his  father  in  Fernandina,  Florida.  We  hear  also 
that  he  is  doing  some  journalistic  work  on  the  newspapers  of  that  city. 
The  Springhillian  extends  to  him  most  sincere  wishes  for  his  success. 

*  $   n   m 

Frank  L.  Prohaska,  A.  B.  '13,  is  lending  his  able  hand  to  further  the 
progress  of  the  Alumni  Directory.    Many  thanks,  Frank. 

m   m   $    ik 

RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTED    BY   THE    THIRD    ENGLISH    CLASS    OF 

SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  J.  HAROLD 

WEST,    MEMBER    OF    SAID    CLASS. 

Whereas,  God  in  His  Infinite  Providence,  has  seen  fit  to  call  from  this 
life  the  beloved  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  West,  and  to  summon  from  our 
midst  our  esteemed  classmate,  Harold;  and, 

Whereas,  The  memory  of  his  loveable  and  gentle  nature  and  of  his 
sincere  and  manly  character  shall  ever  live  in  our  hearts;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  esteemed  parents  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  their  bereavement,  and  pray  that  God  may  grant  them  consola- 
tion in  their  hour  of  distress; 

Resolved,  That  we  offer  up  to  God  individually  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul,  a  spiritual  bouquet,  namely:  that  each  member  of  the  Class  assist  five 
times  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  offer  up  as  many  Holy  Com- 
munions, make  the  Way  of  the  Cross  three  times  and  recite  the  Rosary 
three  times; 

Resolved,  That  we  have  Mass  said  and  offered  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul; 

Resolved,  That  these  Resolutions  be  engrossed  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 
family  and  a  copy  also  inserted  in  the  Springhillian;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  his  picture  be  framed  and  hung  in  our  classroom. 

J.  J.  Murphy,  S.  J.,  L.  D.  Clarkson,  R.  M.  White,  Oliver  Roshko,  A.  L. 
Peon,  D.  B.  Russell,  H.  Timothy,  R.  Brady,  R.  Willard,  E.  Milam,  A.  Meador, 
J.  Bork,  J.  McCarthy,  C.  Moses,  R.  Ollinger,  Albert  Duran,  L.  Rivas,  I.  Peon, 
Catesby  Jones,  W.  Day,  L.  Miller. 


In  £Q?ttumam 


J.  HAROLD  WEST,  'ex-'18 


Just  when  the  April  bud  was  opening, 

Just  when  the  lilac  laughed  best, 
Just  when  the  zalia  was  smiling  good-morning, 

After  the  night  of  rest, 

Wailing,  we  weep,  for  dire,  dread  March  wind 

Did  her  deed  on  the  night  before; 
Robbed  was  our  rose-bed  of  the  fairest  of  its  roses, 

And  the  leaves  were  laid  low  at  our  door. 

Thus  lay  the  form  of  our  calm,  quiet  boy, 
Like  the  rose  that  lasts  only  a  day; 

Rut  the  blush  of  the  soul  in  that  chaste,  white  form, 
Has  a  hue  that  will  ne'er  fade  away. 

Rright  in  the  land  where  the  loved  ones  remember, 

The  land  so  far  and  so  near, 
Aglow  on  invisible  vines  he  is  listening 

To  the  sighing  of  those  that  are  dear. 

Only  transplanted,  he  sheds  his  odor 

Where  eternal  streamlets  flow, 
Wafting  the  brightness  of  his  chaste  little  leaflets 

To  father  and  mother  below. 

We  hear  him  inviting  each  one  of  us  thither, 
Where  the  bud  undefiled  blooms  for  aye, 

Inviting,  by  the  odor  of  chasteness  and  mildness, 
To  the  deeds  that  will  live  there  on  high. 

— A.  C.  M. 


J.  HAROLD  WEST,  B.  S.     18 
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iKariuanj 


J.  HAROLD  WEST,  Ex-'18. 
Born  June  14,  1899.— Died  April  1,  1914. 

With  sentiments  of  deepest  sympathy  for  Mr.  J.  O.  West,  B.  S.,  '90,  and 
Mrs.  West,  The  Springhillian  records  the  death  of  their  esteemed  son, 
Harold,  whose  demise  on  the  first  of  April,  after  a  brief  illness,  brought 
sorrow  to  all  our  hearts.  Death  came  to  many  on  that  first  day  of  April — 
to  some  age-feeble,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  to  others  in  the 
Springtime  of  life,  their  pulses  strong  with  the  vigor  of  youth,  and  their 
lives  full  of  noble  promise — and  the  voice  of  mourning  sounded  in  his 
wake.  But  of  all  the  many  whom  the  dread  Reaper's  work  on  that  day 
left  sad  and  desolate,  there  were  few,  if  any,  whose  sorrow  was  less  bit- 
ter than  that  of  those  who  mourned  over  the  passing  of  Harold  West.  Deep, 
indeed,  was  the  grief  of  the  Faculty  of  Spring  Hill  who  esteemed  the  lad 
highly  and  marked  with  joy  and  pride  the  unfolding  of  his  noble  character, 
deep  the  grief  of  his  classmates  and  fellow  students  who  had  admired  and 
loved  him,  deeper  still  the  grief  of  his  loving  parents  to  whom  he  was  an 
only  son;  but  the  wormwood  of  doubt  did  not  embitter  their  grief,  the  gall 
of  uncertainty  did  not  weight  it  with  that  heaviness  that  time  could  never 
lighten.  Upon  the  clouds  of  sorrow  that  darkened  their  hearts 
broke  in  the  soft,  sweet  rays  of  hope,  and  adown  the  night  they  seemed  to 
hear  the  Watchman's  word,  "All  is  well."  Around  that  death-bed  were  all 
the  pledges  that  man  can  have  at  that  last  earthly  event  that  he  is  changing 
his  life  for  a  better.  Sealed  with  the  signs  of  Christ's  chosen  ones,  Harold 
West  pased  from  the  night  of  Time  to  the  day  of  Eternity. 

Harold  West  was  a  manly  lad,  possessed  of  a  character  in  which  were 
combined  qualities  at  once  admirable  and  rare.  Uprightness  and  integrity 
marked  his  dealings  with  his  companions  and  his  tutors.  He  loved  the 
truth — loved  it  even  when  its  avowal  brought  him  into  difficulty.  His 
companions  knew  that  his  soul  was  honorable.  One  of  them  recalled  this 
instance  of  his  manliness  the  other  day.  On  one  occasion  Harold  was  play- 
fully wrestling  with  a  companion  near  the  door  of  the  Study  Hall,  and 
pushed  him  against  it,  breaking  the  glass.  The  first  words  that  came  to 
Harold's  lips  were,  "Kid,  I'm  going  and  tell  the  Vice-President  that  I  did  it." 
His  companion  urged  him  not  to  go,  saying  that  the  glass  was  not  worth 
much.  But  this  did  not  deter  Harold.  He  went  and  reported  himself  to  the 
Vice-President,  because  he  felt  that  he  had  destroyed  another's  property, 
and  wished  to  make  good  the  loss.  His  companions  tell  how  no  foul  word 
ever  fell  from  his  lips,  no  word  that  the  most  fastidious  might  find  fault 
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with,  and  yet  he  had  mixed  with  the  crowd,  leading  in  the  games,  active, 
energetic,  full  of  determination  in  all  he  did.  A  gentleman  he  was,  and  no 
one  doubted  it.  It  was  stamped  on  his  face,  it  was  stamped  on  his  actions. 
His  upright  soul  seemed  to  light  up  his  countenance,  lending  to  it  a  certain 
moral  beauty  which  endeared  him  to  all.  The  universal  esteem  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  his  associates  is,  indeed,  no  slight  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory, for  these  young  companions  observe  the  conduct  of  their  fellows  with 
keener  eyes  than  those  of  their  elders. 

Young  West  was  a  muscular,  strong  built  lad,  of  manly  bearing  and 
fond  of  sports.  He  loved  athletics  in  all  forms.  Baseball,  football  took  his 
attention  by  turns,  and  he  gave  promise  of  excellent  athletic  ability.  His 
companions  looked  up  to  him.  They  felt  that  he  was  a  leader.  He  had  been 
chosen  manager  of  his  baseball  team;  he  had  the  grit  and  the  pluck  that 
make  to  success.  Football  was  his  delight.  He  was  captain  of  the  June 
Bugs,  a  team  of  the  Disision,  and  filled  the  position  of  full-back  cleverly. 
This  skill  in  athletics  was  one  of  the  factors  in  winning  the  popularity 
which  he  undoubtedly  enjoyed  among  his  fellows.  Once,  in  a  game  with  an 
outside  team,  Harold  met  with  an  accident  to  his  hand,  which,  though 
slight,  caused  great  pain  at  the  time.  He  concealed  his  wound,  and  went 
on  with  the  game,  shouting,  "Keep  on  boys;  I  won't  quit."  Linked  to  his 
pluck  was  an  unselfishness  and  kindliness  of  disposition  that  marked  him 
as  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  "I  have  seen  him,"  writes  one  of  his  com- 
panions, "carry  off  from  the  field  of  play  a  boy  injured  in  a  game,  and  care 
for  him  as  if  he  were  his  brother."  Harold's  affectionate  disposition 
showed  itself  clearly  in  his  devotion  to  his  father  and  mother.  It  is  related 
that  his  affection  for  his  mother  was  very  manifest.  If  he  were  eating  a 
meal  at  home  and  his  mother  happened  to  be  busy  at  the  time,  he  would 
say,  "Mama,  come  and  eat  with  me,  and  you  can  do  that  afterwards.  I 
feel  better  when  you  are  with  me,  and  my  meals  taste  better  when  you  are 
at  the  table." 

Harold  was  a  member  of  Third  English,  and  ranked  among  the  bright- 
est and  most  studious  boys  of  his  class.  Several  times  the  honors  of  the 
class  for  excellence  in  studies  were  won  by  him.  He  was  an  earnest  worker, 
though  it  cost  him  not  a  little  effort.  In  English  and  Elocution,  he  showed 
marked  talents.  Harold  was  not  without  temper,  but  he  had  learned  to 
control  it  to  a  considerable  degree.  His  liveliness  in  class  sometimes 
brought  punishment  on  him.  These  he  always  accepted  with  good  grace — 
a  frequent  communicant,  Harold  drew  from  the  eating  of  the  Bread  of  Life 
strength  and  moral  earnestness.  Those  who  may  perchance  have  wondered 
at  the  blamelessness  of  his  conduct  will  no  longer  wonder  if  they  recall  his 
faithfulness  in  approaching  the  Altar  to  receive  the  Bread  of  the  Strong. 

Seldom  is  one  privileged  to  witness  a  greater  manifestation  of  faith 
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than  was  shown  by  the  father  and  the  mother  of  this  young  lad  as  they 
stood  at  the  bedside  of  their  suffering  boy.  All  that  medical  science  could 
do  had  been  done.  The  doctors  offered  no  hope  from  the  outset.  Harold 
had  contracted  a  severe  case  of  the  grippe,  and  it  had  developed  into  an  af- 
fection of  the  brain.  Consciousness  had  left  him  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
attack.  Prayers  without  number  were  being  offered  for  the  lad.  Father 
and  mother  waited  and  hoped  and  prayed.  "I  pray  to  God,"  said  the 
mother,  "that  if  Harold  must  die,  He  give  him  grace  to  become  conscious, 
so  that  he  may  receive  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  Communion.  But 
if  consciousness  does  not  come,  it  is  a  sign  to  me  that  his  soul  is  in  grace." 
Harold  regained  consciousness  sufficient  to  make  his  act  of  contrition,  and 
receive  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  When  death  came  there  was  no  out- 
burst of  rebellious  grief.  Father  and  mother  bowed  their  heads.  His 
mother  had  prayed  for  her  son's  life  through  the  intercession  of  Our  Lady 
of  Victory.  Her  statue  had  ever  been  honored  in  the  home  at  Refugio,  and 
never  had  She  been  appealed  to  in  vain.  Both  father  and  mother  were 
convinced  that  if  Mary  had  not  obtained  the  life  of  their  child  from  the 
Master,  it  was  because  Christ  knew  that  it  was  best  for  Harold  to  die  then. 
May  his  soul  rest  in  peace,  and  may  God  and  His  Sweet  Mother  comfort  the 
loved  ones  whom  he  has  left  behind. 


E.  A.  GARCIA,  '73. 
Born  1861.— Died  January  6,  1914. 

Eugene  A.  Garcia,  a  representative  of  what  is  best  in  the  business  and 
social  life  of  the  city,  died  in  Hotel  Dieu  early  Saturday  morning,  after  a 
brief  illness. 

Seized  suddenly  with  a  violent  hemorrhage  while  at  his  desk  in  the 
Godchaux  building  Tuesday  last,  he  was  hurriedly  placed  in  the  hands  of 
skilled  physicians,  but  had  lost  large  quantities  of  blood  before  he  could 
obtain  relief.  He  was  taken  to  his  home  in  Esplanade  avenue  and  from 
there  sent  to  Hotel  Dieu,  where  he  died.  His  wife,  the  loving  companion  of 
twenty-eight  years,  was  with  him  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Garcia  was  born  in  this  city  fifty-five  years  ago,  and  was  a  son 
of  E.  F.  Garcia,  who  still  survives,  and  who  is  now  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  court,  and  has  filled  positions  of  high  responsibility  in  this  city.  He 
was  related  to  a  number  of  the  best  Creole  families  in  and  out  of  this  city, 
among  whom,  the  Fortiers,  Soniats,  Lestrappes,  Commageres  and  the  Le- 
Blancs. 

Mr.  Garcia  passed  through  Spring  Hill  College  with  honors,  and  shortly 
after  leaving  College,  entered  commercial  pursuits.  He  was  employed  for 
a  number  of  years  in  positions  requiring  business  ability  of  a  high  order  by 
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such  firms  as  S.  O.  Thomas,  a  prominent  cotton  merchant,  and  for  some 
time  president  of  the  Citizens  Bank;  by  Howard  &  Flowers  and  by  John 
Barkley  &  Co.,  prominent  merchants,  and  for  many  years  past  by  Col. 
Theodore  S.  Wilkinson. 

Mr.  Garcia  entered  the  United  States  government  service  during  the 
administration  as  collector  of  customs  of  Col.  Wilkinson  many  years  ago, 
and  so  valuable  were  his  services  at  the  time,  and  so  greatly  esteemed  was 
he,  that  he  was  taken  by  Col.  Wilkinson  into  his  business  when  he  retired 
from  office,  and  continued  with  him  and  with  the  companies  with  which 
Col.  Wilkinson  was  associated  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years." — 
New  Orleans  Picayune. 


CHARLES  U.  GAUDET,  Ex-'63. 
Born  1844.— Died  January  27,  1914. 

A  happy  home  was  suddenly  plunged  into  grief  yesterday  morning 
through  the  death  of  Charles  U.  Gaudet,  one  of  the  oldest  active  druggists 
of  the  city  who  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  and  succumbed  within  a  few 
hours.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  deceased  conducted  a  drug  store  at 
Rampart  and  Dumaine  streets,  the  establishment  being  one  of  the  old  land- 
marks of  the  Second  District.  Retiring  in  apparently  good  health  Sunday 
night,  Mr.  Gaudet  suffered  an  apoplectic  stroke  at  5  o'clock  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  though  the  best  medical  skill  was  procured,  the  aged  druggist 
breathed  his  last,  without  recovering  consciousness,  four  hours  later.  He 
was  70  years  of  age.  The  funeral  will  take  place  this  morning  at  10  o'clock 
from  St.  Augustine's  Church,  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  member. 

A  native  of  St.  James  Parish,  Mr.  Gaudet  was  the  son  of  the  late  Ursin 
Gaudet  and  Carmelite  Le  Blanc.  Having  made  his  studies  at  Spring  Hill 
College,  the  young  student,  then  an  orphan,  settled  on  his  uncle's  estate  in 
St.  James,  and  when  the  war  broke  out,  though  he  was  only  18  years  of  age, 
he  unhesitatingly  shouldered  the  musket,  enlisted  with  the  St.  James  Bifles 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Winchester.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Spring  Hill  Cadets,  organized  by  Col.  R.  M.  Sands  in  1860.  He  performed  ac- 
tive service  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Iberia  and  Alexandria.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  Mr.  Gaudet  established  his  home  in  New  Orleans  and  took  up  the 
study  of  pharmacy,  receiving  his  diploma  from  Tulane  University.  His 
first  venture  was  in  connection  with  the  drug  store  at  St.  Louis  and  Ram- 
part streets,  which  he  operated  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  when  he  pur- 
chased the  old  Lavigne  establishment  which  he  successfully  conducted  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  deceased  was  a  man  of  profound  learning  and  was  one  of  the  few 
survivals  of  the  old  French  school  of  pharmacy,  believing  that  a  druggist 
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should  be  considered  as  a  profession,  and  not  a  merchant  of  wares. 

The  deceased  was  essentially  a  home  man,  entirely  devoted  to  his  fam- 
ily, and  spent  an  honorable  career  in  the  sole  calling  of  his  profession.  He 
was  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  being 
most  conscientious  in  his  work.  Mr.  Gaudet  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who, 
before  marriage,  was  Miss  Victorie  Robertson,  of  St.  James  Parish,  and  two 
daughters,  Misses  Aline  and  Jeanne  Gaudet.  He  also  leaves  a  sister,  Mrs. 
B.  Ribinsky,  of  Donaldsonville,  La." — The  Times-Democrat. 
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JOS.  A.  BERTHELOT,  '14.— RAYMOND  BORK,  '15. 

The  Redwood,  with  its  creditable  assortment  of  interesting  prose  and 
good  poetry,  was  a  literary  treat.  "Vagabondia"  and  "A  Song  of  Christ- 
mas" were  both  excellent.  The  first,  a  story  of  "A  Knight  of  the  Road,"  is 
well  written,  amusing  and  interesting.  The  second,  a  poem,  is  filled  with 
the  beautiful  Holy  Christmas  spirit  which  breathes  happiness  to  all  stations 
of  life.  We  wish  success  to  your  Alumni  Department.  "To  knit  closely  the 
hearts  of  the  boys  of  the  present  and  the  past"  is  a  praiseworthy  aim. 
Yours  is  a  literary,  up-to-date  paper. 

The  Mountaineer  contains  a  good  story,  "The  Fulfillment  of  a  Dream," 
told,  however,  in  a  rather  general  vague  way.  The  article  on  the  Middle 
Ages  ably  defends  that  much-abused  and  calumniated  epoch.  If  given  a 
wide  circulation  it  would  do  much  to  dispel  the  wrong  impressions  which 
are  prevalent  concerning  that  period.  "The  Polly"  is  a  story  told  with  a 
unique  and  dry  humor  that  is  irresistible.  On  the  whole  The  Mountaineer 
proved  a  pleasant  surprise.  It  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  lively,  in- 
teresting reading  matter. 

The  Fordham  Monthly,  is  excellent  in  all  departments.  The  staff  is  to 
be  congratulated,  both  on  account  of  their  own  efforts,  and  for  the  talent 
from  which  they  are  able  to  draw  such  breezy,  witty,  and  interesting  stories, 
poems  and  pithy  sayings. 

The  Solanian  for  January  is  filled  with  excellent  readable  matter.  We 
would  suggest  the  addition  of  an  Exchange  Department  in  which,  if  no 
criticism  of  periodicals  received  is  essayed,  at  least  an  acknowledgement  of 
their  receipt  be  made.  We  admired  greatly  the  diction  and  forceful  reason- 
ing of  the  article  entitled,  "Education."  It  proves  conclusively  the  essential 
defectiveness  of  education  which  ignores  religion. 

The  Morning  Star  always  reminds  us  of  the  oft-used  quotation,  "And 
still  the  wonder  grew  that  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew."  This 
periodical,  though  pamphlet-like  in  size  and  shape  shelters,  beneath  its  mod- 
est garb,  a  great  deal  of  wisdom.  It  opens  with  studies  of  three  of  Shake- 
speare's characters,  Hamlet,  Marcus  Brutus  and  Mark  Anthony  "Some- 
thing About  Luther,"  tells  us  the  truth  about  the  so-called  reformer;  it  is  a 
pungent  and  well  written  paper. 
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The  Loyola  University  Magazine  has  several  good  stories,  but  too  many 
interviews  with  its  famous  men.  "Success,"  is  a  short  pithy  essay  which 
does  the  author  great  credit.  "Historic  Christmas"  is  a  complete  record  of 
all  the  momentous  events  which  took  place  on  or  near  that  date,  and  is  in- 
terestingly written.    The  different  departments  are  skilfully  arranged. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  and  hope  to  remain  intimate  with  The  Ag- 
netian  Quarterly,  the  Mountaineer,  Gonzaga,  St.  Angela's  Echo,  The  Solan- 
ian,  The  College  Reflector,  Redwood  Mercerion,  Orange  and  Green,  Morn- 
ing Star,  Loyola  University  Magazine,  The  Columbia,  Marion  News,  The 
Oahuan,  Vila  Sancta  Scholastica,  Dial,  Anthenaeum,  Xaverian,  Spartan, 
Estudios  de  Duesto,  The  Purple  and  White,  St.  Mary's  Sentinel,  Ignation, 
Compion,  Fleur-de-Lis,  Fordham  Monthly,  etc. 
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Spring  Hill  College 

Mobile,  Alabama 


PRING  HILL  COLLEGE  is  built  on  rising  ground,  five  miles  distant  from 
MOBILE,  and  elevated  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Tt 
enjoys  a  constant  refreshing  breeze,  which  renders  its  situation  both  agreeable 
and  healthy.  The  surrounding  woods  afford  the  most  pleasant  summer  walks. 
A  never  failing  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  within  the  College  grounds, 
furnishes  an  abundant  and  lasting  supply  of  water  to  the  beautiful  lake  where 
the  students  may  safely  enjoy  the  beneficial  exercise  of  swimming.  Long  ex- 
perience has  proved  that,  owing  to  its  position,  the  College  is  entirely  exempt 
from  those  diseases  which  prevail  at  certain  seasons  in  the  South. 

The  College  was  incorporated  in  1836  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  University,  and  empowered  in  1840  by  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  to  grant  degrees  in  Philosophy  and  Theology. 

The  directors  of  the  institution  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus',  which 
from  its  origin  has  devoted  itself  to  the  education  of  youth.  They  will  endeavor 
to  show  themselves  deserving  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  evincing  on 
all  occasions  a  parental  solicitude  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  entrusted 
to  their  charge,  by  sparing  no  pains  to  promote  their  advancement  and  by  keep- 
ing a  careful  and  active  watch  over  their  conduct.  The  exercise  of  their  author- 
ity will  be  mild  without  being  remiss,  in  enforcing  the  strict  discipline  and  good 
order  so  essential  for  the  proper  culture  of  both  mind  and  heart.  By  this  two- 
fold education,  which  is  based  on  Religion  and  Morality,  they  will  exert  all 
their  energies  not  only  to  adorn  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  useful  knowledge, 
but  to  instill  into  their  hearts  solid  virtue  and  a  practical  love  of  the  duties 
which  they  will  have  to  discharge  in  after  life. 

The  public  worship  of  the  institution  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Religion  ;  how- 
ever, pupils  of  other  denominations  are  received,  provided  that,  for  the  sake  of 
order  and  uniformity,  they  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  exterior  exercises  of 
worship. 

The  plan  of  studies  is  established  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  calculated  to  suit 
not  only  the  wants  but  the  progress  of  society.  It  consists  of  three  principal 
courses  under  the  name  of  PREPARATORY,  ENGLISH  and  CLASSICAL. 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  form  separate  courses,  are  optional,  and 
are  taught  without  extra  charge. 

Extensive  grounds,  spacious  buildings,  commodious  class-rooms,  library, 
reading  rooms,  billiard  and  recreation  rooms,  and  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
college  gymnasium  in  the  South,  every  facility  for  the  self-improvement  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  student. 

For  Catalogue,  etc.,  apply  to  REV.  E.  CUMM1NGS,  President. 
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The  object  of  THE  SPRINGHILUAN  is  to  record  College 
events,  to  stimulate  literary  endeavor  among  the  students,  and 
to  form  a  closer  bond  between  the  boys  of  the  Present  and  the  Past 
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Mphtn  Itwttmttt,  A.l/54,  JO. 

Spring  Hill's  Oldest  Living  Graduate 
(FRANK  L.  PROHASKA,  A.  R.  13) 

Ah!  happy  years!  once  more  who  would  not  be  a  boy?  Could  I  ex- 
press in  writing  the  glow  that  came  into  cheeks  now  faded,  the  lustre  that 
crept  into  eyes  no  longer  bright  with  boyhood  spirits,  when  an  old  man 
told  me  of  his  youth,  it  would  be  a  picture  for  the  higher  realms  of  litera- 
ture; so  eloquently  spoke  these  signs  of  a  loyalty  still  alive.  Loyalty  to 
a  mother's  teachings,  to  a  professor's  precepts,  to  a  Jesuit's  training — loy- 
alty in  fine  to  Spring  Hill,  his  Alma  Mater,  characterized  every  word  ut- 
tered to  me  by  our  oldest  living  brother  alumnus,  Delphin  Rienvenu,  A.  R. 
'54. 

Sixty  years  ago  Mr.  Rienvenu  took  his  A.  R.  degree  at  Spring  Hill. 
When  only  thirteen  he  matriculated  as  a  student  in  the  College,  but  not 
until  he  had  spent  a  session  and  a  half  at  St.  Charles  College,  Grand  Co- 
teau.  It  was  while  there  that  he  met  Spring  Hill's  first  Jesuit  president, 
Father  Gautrelet,  who  had  made  a  visit  to  that  place  in  order  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  certain  rules  and  the  regimen  of  a  college  in  general. 
Few  indeed  who  are  living  now  can  say  they  saw  the  Jesuital  beginning 
of  Spring  Hill.  The  venerable  founder  of  the  College,  Rishop  Portier, 
also  holds  a  share  in  Mr.  Rienvenu's  memory.  Let  Mr.  Rienvenu  speak: 
"The  Rishop  was  of  medium  size  but  very  portly.  His  face  was  round, 
which  bespoke  joviality,  and  truly  he  was  jovial.  He  was  very  fond  of 
mingling  with  the  boys  and  indeed  at  times  joined  with  us  in  our  amuse- 
ments." Mr.  Rienvenu  told  how  his  Grace  was  invariably  pressed  for  a 
holiday  whenever  he  visited  the  College.  Spring  Hill  has  not  advanced 
in  this  so  far  ahead  of  the  fifties! 

In  those  early  days  of  S.  H.  C.  the  vacations  began  in  October  and 
lasted  till  December,  classes  continuing  during  the  summer  months.  Mr. 
Rienvenu  spent  eight  years  of  his  life  with  the  Jesuits.  "Forsitan  et  haec 
olim  'collegisse'  juvabit!"  A  passage  from  Virgil  was  thus  paraphrased  at 
a  college  alumni  banquet  a  few  years  ago.  Although  the  Latin  context 
is  not  very  clear  as  it  stands,  one  grasps  the  meaning  and  knows  that  're- 
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calling  of  old  college  days  is  meant  by  'collegisse.'  Indeed  it  is  pleasant 
to  recall  the  old  days,  and  Mr.  Bienvenu  descanted  on  the  famous  char- 
acters of  his  Spring  Hill.  Times  have  not  changed;  there  were  the  inevit- 
able nicknames  and  all-around  brotherly  good  fellowship.  And  just  as 
at  present  we  later  ones  enjoy  the  friendship  of  men  in  Spring  Hill,  whose 
works  will  afterwards  give  them  an  immortal  name,  so  did  Mr.  Bienvenu 
enjoy  the  daily  contact  of  men  who  have  become  greatly  known.  Paul 
Morphy,  the  world's  champion  chess-player,  was  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Bien- 
venu. In  fact  they  almost  tied  for  honors  at  the  close  of  their  course,  and 
this  must  have  made  them  very  warm  friends.  Father  Yenni,  whose 
grammars  are  a  source  of  trials  and  tribulations  to  not  a  few  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  was  a  very  personal  friend  of  his  also.  It  was  about  '52 
or  '53,  a  session  or  so  before  graduation,  that  Mr.  Bienvenu  discovered 
he  needed  special  coaching  in  Latin  and  Greek  and  thought  it  would  be 
wise  to  repeat  a  year  of  these  two  languages.  Accordingly,  Father  Yenni 
undertook  to  help  him.  What  would  any  of  us  not  give  to  be  able  to  say 
,y  now  that  we  heard  Latin  rudiments  from  the  lips  of  the  master  before 
they  found  their  way  into  a  book?  Yet  we  are  told  by  the  A.  B.  '54  that 
the  father  did  not  appear  to  be  brilliant;  he  never  assumed  dogmatic  ways 
and  was  rather  retiring,  as  most  truly  great  men  are.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  Father  Yenni  carried  his  scrupulousness  in  relig- 
ious matters  to  such  a  point  that  he  hesitated  to  be  ordained  a  priest 
when  the  time  came.  It  was  only  under  pressure  of  his  vow  of  obedience 
that  he  took  orders  at  the  appointed  time. 

Spring  Hill  owes  at  least  one  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Bienvenu.  Du- 
v/  ring  the  year  1850  (and  not  '52  as  is  supposed)  the  Sodality  of  the  Holy 
Angels  was  organized.  The  story  of  its  birth  is  a  pretty  one  and  shows 
what  good  example  will  do.  The  Senior  Division  had  their  Sodality  of 
the  B.  V.  M.  and  the  Juniors  wished  to  join  in  order  to  share  in  the  great 
spiritual  benefits.  This  they  were  not  in  position  to  do.  In  their  dilemma 
came  Delphin  Bienvenu.  He  hit  upon  a  plan — why  not  organize  a  little 
sodality  of  their  own  to  foster  devotion  indirectly  to  her  by  honoring  the 
pure  and  holy  angels?  No  sooner  thought  of  than  done;  young  Bienvenu 
laid  his  plan  before  Father  Gautrelet  and  after  securing  a  sufficient  num- 
y/  ber  of  members  the  zealous  young  man  proclaimed  the  Sodality.  He  was 
unanimously  chosen  its  first  prefect.  His  triumph  did  not  last  long,  how- 
ever, for  a  few  months  afterwards  he  was  transferred  to  the  Big  Yard; 
but  there  he  finally  reached  a  coveted  goal — the  prefecture  of  the  Sodality 
of  the  B.  V.  M.  Thus  the  memory  of  the  founder  ought  to  be  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  present  members,  when  they  kneel  in  the  little  chapel 
that  Mr.  Bienvunu  knew  so  well;  for  the  Sodality  chapel  that  stands  now 
facing  the  south  facade  of  the  main  building  is  the  same  that  received 
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the  newly  organized  Sodality  of  the  Holy  Angels  in  1850.  Mr.  Bienvenu 
remembers  clearly  how  he  assisted  as  one  of  the  altar-boys  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Cathedral  in  Mobile  on  December  8,  1850. 

It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  note  that  the  early  graduates  had  no  spe- 
cial privileges.  They  were  merely  students  like  the  rest.  Now  our  Grad- 
uate must  wear  his  honors  well  and  be  a  'freedman,'  so  to  speak. 

After  his  graduation  in  1854,  Delphin  Bienvenu  decided  to  become 
an  engineer.  He  went  to  France  to  study,  but  found  the  course  very  ad- 
vanced. Nevertheless  he  entered  the  Ecole  Preparatoire,  which  would 
have  prepared  him  for  the  Ecole  Central  des  Arts  et  Manufactures  had 
not  the  government  taken  the  preparatory  school  to  make  it  exclusively 
a  military  school.  So  after  his  year  there,  Mr.  Bienvenu  returned  home 
and  bought  a  grist-mill,  deciding  to  give  up  engineering  as  a  study.  The 
grist-mill  lasted  with  him  only  a  few  months,  when  through  ill  health 
he  was  forced  to  give  up  this  work.  He  next  secured  a  position  as  dep- 
uty clerk  in  the  Fifth  District  Court,  afterwards  becoming  cryer.  Tiring 
of  this,  he  took  employment  with  the  Union  Bank  as  a  runner  and  had 
just  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  bookkeeper  when  the  war  broke 
out. 

While  war  clouds  were  looming  dark  on  the  horizon,  Mr.  Bienvenu 
entered  the  Sappers  and  Miners  Company,  a  military  organization  com- 
posed of  expert  mechanics.  Previous  to  this,  he  had  himself  helped  per- 
sonally to  organize  the  regiment  of  Orleans  Guards  for  home  defence, 
but  he  left  it  to  join  the  former  company.  Seeing  that  they  might  be 
needed  along  with  the  regular  army,  the  captain  of  the  Sappers  and  Mi- 
ners went  to  General  Lovell  to  enlist  his  men.  Imagine  his  surprise  at 
being  refused.  All  his  men  were  picked  and  expert  mechanics  and  willing 
to  accept  the  pay  of  ordinary  soldiers,  yet  General  Lovell  had  no  use  for 
them !  When  the  legislature  met  and  stipulated  that  the  army  be  divided 
into  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  Mr.  Bienvenu  took  the  matter  in  his 
own  hands  and  spoke  to  the  general  about  the  corps  of  miners  and  engi- 
neers. The  only  encouragement  he  got  was  to  be  told  to  organize  an 
artillery  company  and  offer  to  do  engineer  work.  So  the  company  was 
reorganized  into  artillery.  Shortly  afterwards,  General  Beauregard  is- 
sued a  call  for  volunteers.  Mr.  Bienvenu  was  then  first  lieutenant  of  the 
artillery,  but  he  resigned  his  commission  and  entered  the  ranks  under  V 
his  former  captain  of  the  Orleans  Guards. 

And  thus  began  his  war  career.    In  his  very  first  engagement  he  was 
wounded.     This  was  at  Shiloh,  the  only  battle  in  which  Mr.  Bienvenu    ** 
took  part. 

When  Mr.  Bienvenu's  family  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  re- 
mained in  New  Orleans,  he  took  himself  to  Spring  Hill  and  spent  a  quiet 
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week  or  so  in  the  groves  and  shadows  that  knew  him,  not  as  war-worn 
soldier  with  hopes  and  prospects  blighted,  but  as  a  care-free  student  with 
the  world  before  him.  Refreshed,  he  returned  to  the  city  and  opened 
up  a  drug  store.  His  experience  as  a  commissary  in  the  army — which 
office  fell  to  his  lot  after  he  was  wounded — stood  him  in  good  stead.  La- 
ter on  he  took  his  M.  D.  degree  in  Tulane. 

Dr.  Bienvenu  has  been  a  man  of  parts  and  has  carried  on  his  pro- 
fession with  marked  success  for  many  years.  He  attributes  to  ill-health 
his  failure  in  the  beginning  to  be  faithful  to  any  line  of  work. 

Had  I  not  previously  known  his  age,  I  should  have  given  him  sixty- 
five  or  thereabouts.  His  hair  is  white  and  there  is  a  perceptible  droop  to 
the  shoulders,  due  to  advancing  age.  But  Dr.  Bienvenu's  features  strike 
one  at  once  as  being  those  of  a  man  whose  life  has  been  cleanly  lived 
and  regular.  A  perfect  gentleman,  with  the  manners  of  that  school  of 
which  there  remain  few  among  us,  well-bred  and  courteous,  Dr.  Bienve- 
nu lives  peacefully  with  one  of  his  daughters. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  career  of  Spring  Hill's  oldest  living  graduate — 
Delphin  Bienvenu,  A.  B.  '54 — a  man  whose  early  life  is  closely  identified 
with  Spring  Hill's  younger  days;  whose  olden  friends  among  the  student 
body  and  faculty  were  those  whose  names  now  look  out  upon  us  from  rec- 
ords and  books;  who  is  closely  associated  with  ante-bellum  history  of  New 
Orleans;  whose  loyalty  to  Spring  Hill  is  unbounded;  verily  he  is  a  figure 
who  should  not  be  forgotten.  He  is  living  amongst  us  now,  and  he  may 
hive  to  yet  see  the  Centenary  of  Spring  Hill.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bienvenu  is  a 
store-house  of  still  more  valuable  reminiscences  than  those  of  his  college 
days,  but  surely  he  could  not  in  giving  them  out  show  the  same  zest  as  he 
did  when  he  told  all  that  is  herein  set  forth.    Ad  multos  annos. 
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©lj!  fnr  a  Ntgljt  tit  g>tm%rn  HTlnrft* 

A.  C.  M. 

Can  scene  of  earth  compare 

To  vie  with  thee? 
Could  sky-lark  ever  dare 

To  fly  to  thee? 
Could  mountain  eaglet  stare 

As  high  as  thee? 
Nay,  earth  can  only  share 

A  sigh  for  thee, 
Thou  holy  heavenly  Night  of  Southern  Florida ! 

See  how  the  angel  moon  sleeps  calm, 

Calm  in  her  home  on  the  mild  sand-hills 
Of  Florida! 
Bright  as  a  dream,  and  soft  as  a  psalm, 
Rolling  her  rays  to  the  rune  of  the  rills 
Of  Florida! 
And  the  light  of  her  smile 
On  the  sea  all  the  while 
Keeps  time,  time, 
There 
Where  the  riplets  on  tip-toe 
Dance  their  rhythm-rhyme — 
Prayer 
To  her  hallowed  glow — 
Oh,  'tis  a  melody 
Tongue  cannot  tell  'o  thee, 
Holy,  pure-souled  Night  of  Florida. 

Chaster  than  chaste  ice-mountains, 

Bounding  the  bays  of  Alaska, 
Purer  than  font  of  the  fountains, 

Sire  of  the  streams,  Itaska, 
Clearer  than  the  clear,  clear  depths  of  Constance  Lake, 
Grander  than  all  Niagara's  water-break 

Thou  pourest  thy  streams  of  light, 

O  Night  of  Southern  Florida! 

See,  in  the  snowy  light, 
All  turned  to  lily  white, 
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Flower  in  her  bower,  sand  on  the  strand, 
Limblet  and  leaf,  and  the  whole  lilied  land — 
Cocoa  and  willow,  palm  and  pine, 
Kings  on  their  white  thrones,  diademed  shine, 
And  bud  and  sod,  yea,  housetop,  seems  to  grow 

White,  expectant, 

Resurrectant, 
As  in  some  fairy  form  of  chastest  snow! 

I  saw  iarthe  peaks  of  the  Palisades, 
In  days  before  the  hand  of  man 
Its  dire,  destructive  work  began, 
Standing  from  out  the  western  glades, 
Like  giants  that  there  stood, 
In  primeval  manhood, 
Proud  to  protect  the  Hudson— Nature's  Daughter 
Decked  in  her  sunlit,  silken,  emerald  water.  , 

I  heard  the  Pascagoula  song, 

Made  in  the  Mississippi  meadow-land — 
The  wondrous  steamlet  streams  along, 

Lulling  the  stranger  to  her  treacherous  strand, 
Where  lo,  a  song  is  heard  by  night  or  day, 
The  music  of  the  water  on  her  way; 

And  there  the  murderous  current  in  her  passion, 
Covered  with  all  the  gems  of  diamond  fashion, 
Soft  and  harmonious,  yet  almightily 
Moves  on  and  onward,  onward  to  the  sea. 

I  saw  the  mounts  of  Tennessee 
Rise  aloft  in  majesty, 
As  wondrous  as  oases 

To  the  bedouin  dreary, 
Or  isles  in  far-away  seas 
To  the  mariner  weary. 

How  often  have  I  stood 
Ry  the  Passaic  flood — 

Where  rock  upon  rock 

Met  the  water's  shock, 
And  cascade  on  cascade 
Falling  en  masse  made 
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Rock  and  river 

Reecho  and  quiver 
With  sound  that  made  your  spirit  there  alone. 
Hear,  see  and  feel  the  world  from  zone  to  zone. 

But  all  the  break  of  water-fall, 
And  all  the  mem'ries  they  recall, 
And  all  the  joys  of  mountain  height — 
The  hills',  the  vales',  the  streams'  delight, 
Are  all  of  earth,  of  earth,  of  earth, 
Their  cataracts  but  break  of  mirth — 
But  not  so  thy  enduring  smile, 
O  Night  of  Southern  Florida ! 

Lit  up  by  heaven  from  mile  to  mile 

With  joy  that  never  was  of  earth, 

Thou  art  another,  a  second  birth. 
Born  of  a  glory  all  serene, 
By  ear  unheard,  by  eye  unseen, 

Thou  great  unalterable,  eternal 
God !  on  moonlit  pine  and  palm 

'Tis  Thou  look'st  down  'mid  gems  supernal, 
Creating  anew  the  forest-dawn  calm 

Breathing  a  Paradise  again 

Where  Thou  communest  still  with  men — 
'Tis  Thou  at  rest 
Upon  the  breast 
Of  the  Night  of  Southern  Florida ! 
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RAYMOND  BORK,  '15 

It  was  a  quiet  Sunday  evening  at  the  fashionable  club-rooms  where 
Chicago's  idle  young  rich  were  wont  to  while  away  the  time  at  cards  and 
like  amusements.  In  fact,  it  was  a  dull  evening  for  young  Jack  Armand, 
lounging  carelessly  back  in  a  comfortable  chair  trifling  with  with  his  cig- 
arette. "In  the  dumps?"  laughingly  inquired  Eddie  Van  Dolton,  strolling 
in  from  a  successful  game  of  billiards,  consequently  in  a  good  humor 
himself  and  disposed  to  cheer  up  the  world  in  general  and  Jack  in  par- 
ticular.   "Not  exactly,"  answered  Jack,  "but  the  time  won't  pass." 

"You  should  have  gone  to  church  to-day,  and  so  begun  the  day  right," 
piously  observed  Eddie,  a  noted  though  harmless,  fun-loving  scapegrace 
and  one  of  the  many  causes  of  his  irascible  old  father's  sleepless  nights. 
Jack  laughed  heartily  and  sat  up.  "But  I  did  go  to  church  this  morning, 
Eddie,"  he  protested,  with  a  little  show  of  life. 

"Well,"  persisted  Eddie  knowingly,  "you  need  diversion  to  dispel 
your  unseemly  ennui." 

"But,  Doctor  Eddie,"  continued  Jack  with  sarcastic  raillery,  "will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  suggest  an  antidote  for  my  present  bored  condition?" 

"Why-er,"  coughed  Eddie  with  a  learned  look,  "I  would  advise  a  good 
stiff  lecture  by  some  erudite  professor.  Tonight  Professor  Erasmus 
Gisterno  discourses  at  length  on  'Fossils,  Their  Past  and  Present.'  You 
should  attend." 

"All  right,  I'll  go,"  said  Jack  readily,  "but  you  shall  accompany  me." 

"Well,'  answered  Eddie  in  laughing  confusion,  "I  have  an  important 
engagement — "  A  jeering  laugh  cut  short  his  excuse.  Then  Eddie  cast 
discretion  to  the  winds,  and  slapping  his  leg  asserted  with  decision:  "By 
George,  I'll  go,  Jack."  Jack  looked  his  incredulity,  but  Eddie  was  riled, 
as  he  inelegantly  expressed  it,  and  stoutly  maintained  that  he  could  stand 
the  discourse  of  Professor  Cisterno  just  as  well  as  Jack  could. 

"Let's  go  then,"  sighed  Jack,  as  he  reluctantly  arose  and  shook  him- 
self. 

"This  reminds  me  of  our  foolish  college  days,"  groaned  Eddie,  who 
already  regretted  his  hasty  decision. 

"I  hope  we  don't  get  into  as  much  trouble  as  we  have  been  in  together 
at  college,"  said  Jack  with  a  reminiscent  smile. 

"You  may  get  into  trouble,  Jack,  but  I  have  reformed,"  asserted  Ed- 
die virtuously.    "Jump  into  the  car,"  he  added. 

"Oh,  let's  walk.  I  feel  better  already,  and  I  know  I  will  enjoy  that 
lecture,"  said  Jack  mischievously. 
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"Don't  talk  about  that  lecture,"  groaned  Eddie.  "But  walking  suits 
me. 

The  two  young  fellows  swung  down  the  street.  The  more  Eddie 
thought  about  the  lecture  which  he  was  doomed  to  hear,  the  less  inclined 
he  was  to  hear  it.  "Gee!  it  is  hot,  Jack,'  he  said.  "Let's  go  back  to  the 
club  and  take  a  swim."  But  Jack  was  obdurate.  "Getting  cold  feet,  eh?" 
he  inquired. 

"Not  in  this  weather,"  murmured  the  irrepressible  Eddie.  Jack  was 
on  the  verge  of  murdering  him  when  to  escape  this  fate  Eddie  called  his 
attention  to  a  richly-dressed  young  damsel  across  the  way.  Jack  turned 
and  Eddie  escaped  without  being  pursued,  for  his  friend  was  watching 
the  young  lady  in  question  as  she  stepped  from  a  huge  touring  car  and 
ran  trippingly  up  the  steps  of  the  Andeline  Theatre,  where  the  learned 
Professor  Gisterno  was  to  speak  in  a  few  moments.  Suddenly,  as  the  car 
glided  away,  Jack  stepped  forward  and  picked  something  from  the  side- 
walk. It  was  a  little  silver  purse  with  the  name  "Hazel"  engraved  on  the 
side.  "What  did  you  find,"  inquired  Eddie  from  a  safe  distance.  "A 
pocket  book,"  explained  Jack.  "She  dropped  it."  Jack  ran  up  the  theatre 
steps  to  return  it,  but  the  fair  owner  had  vanished  within.  Jack  stood 
in  perplexity.    "Come  on,  Eddie,"  he  called,  "I'll  forgive  you  this  time." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  pocket  book?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Jack.  "Do  you?" 

"Turn  it  in  at  the  box  office  or  advertise  it." 

"No,  I'll  come  out  before  the  lecture  is  over  and  give  it  to  the  girl." 

"She  is  my  girl,'  said  Eddie  mischievously;  "I  saw  her  first." 

"You  had  better  shut  up,"  threatened  Jack,  "I  havn't  forgotten  that 
bum  joke.     Anyhow,  I  have  the  purse,  so  you  don't  stand  a  show." 

"You  have  got  the  purse,  eh  ?"  said  Eddie  to  himself.  "Well,  I'll  have 
to  get  it."  Aloud  he  said  pessimistically:  "Oh,  she  is  more  than  likely 
engaged  anyhow." 

This  seemed  to  worry  Jack  considerably.  "Let's  go  in,"  he  growled 
impatiently. 

"We  had  better  stay  outside  and  wait  for  her,"  suggested  Eddie. 

"Getting  cold  feet  again?  And  you  just  dared  to  make  a  remark  about 
the  weather!"  threatened  Jack.  "She  certainly  was  beautiful,"  he  added 
musingly.  Eddie  assented  fervently  to  this  last  sentiment — so  fervently 
that  Jack  was  irritated  again.  Eddie  ignored  his  fumings  and  suggested 
that  they  enter. 

"Lead  the  way  and  find  a  seat  in  the  back,"  he  said,  "where  I  can 
sleep  in  peace." 

"I'll  take  you  right  up  in  the  front  row,"  threatened  Jack  laughingly. 
The  two  young  men  entered  and  stood  looking  uncertainly  for  a  seat. 
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They  were  appalled  at  the  gathering  of  bald-headed  gentlemen,  and  Ed- 
die volunteered  the  whispered  opinion  that  they  were  the  "Fossils"  about 
whose  "Past  and  Present"  they  were  to  hear.  A  silent  usher  glided  up 
and  caused  Eddie  to  start  and  fidget  nervously  with  his  jaunty  straw 
hat.  The  usher,  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  well-dressed  young 
men,  led  them  up  the  middle  row.  Eddie  began  to  get  hot  under  the  col- 
lar and  knew  positively  that  his  face  and  neck  were  getting  red.  And  he 
above  all  men  was  noted  as  a  very  self-possessed  young  individual  of  im- 
perturbable sang  froid.  His  state  was  aggravated  by  the  coolness  of  Jack 
who  preceded  him.  But  Jack's  coolness  was  destined  for  a  sudden  death. 
Just  ahead  of  him  he  saw  the  lady  of  the  purse,  apparently  interested  in 
the  assembly.  His  senses  took  French  leave,  and  acting  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  he  dropped  into  the  seat  beside  her.  Eddie  followed  suit, 
and  the  usher  was  left  to  march  further  to  the  front  in  blissful  ignorance 
that  his  charges  had  deserted  him.  Eddie  observed  with  secret  satisfac- 
tion his  hasty  and  embarrassed  retreat  to  the  rear  of  the  theatre. 

Then  he  noticed  with  a  gasp  the  young  lady  of  the  purse.  "This  is 
the  height  of  foolishness  and  nerve,"  he  whispered.  But  Jack,  hearing  his 
remark,  did  not  deign  to  reply.  The  young  lady  had  not  even  noticed 
their  sudden  encampment  near  her  seat,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Jack,  who 
usually  attracted  more  than  his  share  of  attention.  But  he  was  soon  en- 
raptured by  her  beautiful  face.  Never  had  he  seen  such  a  lovely  counte 
nance — cheeks  soft  and  velvety  like  a  rose  bedewed  and  sunkissed  in  the 
early  morn, — long  lashes  that  Jack  was  positive  hid  eyes  like  deep  un- 
fathomable pools  of  richest  brown  to  match  her  soft  hair  which  clus- 
tered distractingly  about  the  pink  shell-like  ears, — a  piquant  little  nose 
that  surmounted  lips  of  deep  red.  He  had  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
firm  round  little  chin  when  the  rasping  voice  of  Professor  Cisterno  brought 
him  to  his  senses.  He  tried  to  forget  his  neighbor  and  in  the  effort  he 
forgot  the  purse  which  he  intended  to  return  when  he  had  got  fairly 
seated.  Hazel's  fair  face  had  driven  from  his  mind  all  thoughts  of  the 
purse. 

Even  Eddie  had  cooled  down  and  lost  some  of  his  embarrassment — 
or  at  least,  so  it  appeared.  He  seemed  to  be  interested  in  fossils  and  was 
attending  to  the  speaker  with  rapt  attention.  Now  and  then  he  took  a 
peep  at  Jack  and  also  at  the  girl  of  the  purse,  and  didn't  seem  to  be  quite 
comfortable,  though  he  tried  to  hide  his  uneasiness.  Jack  was  thinking 
about  his  fair  neighbor,  and  even  the  rusty  voice  of  the  perspiring  Pro- 
fessor had  no  power  to  disturb  his  thoughts.  Once  he  thought  he  felt 
Eddie  tugging  at  the  side  of  his  coat,  but  on  turning  knew  that  he  was 
mistaken.  Eddie  was  too  deeply  interested  with  the  words  of  Professor 
Cisterno  to  even  notice  him  as  he  turned.    But  as  all  things  save  eternity 
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are  not  begun  in  order  that  they  may  end,  so  there  came  a  time — distant 
though  it  was — when  the  triumphant  Cisterno  bowed  stiffly  and  retired 
amid  a  decorous  manifestation  of  approval  from  his  audience.  Suddenly 
both  Jack  and  Eddie  were  startled  to  hear  a  shrill  cry  near  them,  and 
looking  around,  Jack  saw  the  maid  searching  in  distress  for  her  purse, 
evidently  desiring  the  all-important  powder  puff  to  perfect  her  already 
faultless  little  nose. 

Jack  at  once  reached  in  his  pocket  for  the  purse,  intending  to  restore 
it  to  the  owner.  But  to  his  horror  and  dismay,  it  was  gone.  Then  he  real- 
ized that  the  young  lady  might  reasonably  suspect  him  of  appropriating 
the  purse.  Again  he  searched  frantically  through  every  pocket — but  in 
vain.  It  was  his  turn  now  to  get  red-faced  and  embarrassed.  Never  had 
he  felt  so  uncomfortable  in  his  life.  He  squirmed  uneasily  in  his  seat. 
Eddie  viewed  his  discomfort  with  impish  delight,  and  gloated  over  his 
dismay.  But  he  quickly  straightened  his  face  and  began  to  look  innocent 
with  all  his  might  as  soon  as  Jack  turned  to  intimate  his  loss  to  him. 
Jack  was  at  once  suspicious.  "Give  me  that  purse,  Eddie.  I  believe  you 
took  it  from  my  pocket,"  he  said  in  a  fierce  whisper  to  his  friend.  Eddie 
looked  the  picture  of  injured  innocence.  "Did  you  lose  it?"  he  inquired, 
and  added  with  indignation:  "You  don't  think  I  took  it,  do  you?"  "I  don't 
know,"  Jack  answered  doubtfully. 

He  knew  that  it  would  be  Edie's  delight  to  play  just  such  a  joke  on 
him,  but  he  looked  so  innocent  that  Jack  put  his  suspicions  aside.  Just 
then  the  lady  arose.  Jack  hastily  made  way  for  her.  Then  he  realized 
the  enormity  of  his  loss.  "I'll  never  get  a  chance  to  speak  to  her  again," 
he  lamented  woefully.  Then  the  two  walked  out — Jack  very  downhearted 
and  dejected — Eddie,  strange  to  say,  secretly  elated.  To  the  amazement 
of  both,  the  usher  stopped  them  at  the  door  and  motioned  them  to  enter  a 
little  private  room.  Mystified  the  two  entered  and  beheld  the  young  lady 
of  the  purse.    Both  were  uncomfortable — Eddie  more  so  than  Jack. 

"This  young  lady  has  lost  her  purse.  She  reported  the  matter  to  me 
and  I  thought  best  to  stop  you  young  gentlemen,  as  you  were  sitting  with 
her,"  he  said  maliciously,  for  he  had  not  forgotten  how  the  two  had  de- 
serted him  before.  "But  I  don't  believe  either  of  them  would  steal," 
broke  in  the  young  lady  impulsively,  and  for  an  instant  Jack  floundered  in 
aimless  abandon  and  perfect  happiness  in  the  depth  of  those  brown  eyes, 
until  she  dropped  them  with  a  blush. 

"But  we  will  make  sure,"  insisted  the  usher  stubbornly. 

"Certainly,"  assented  Jack.    "I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  searched." 

"But  what  if  it  is  in  one  of  my  pockets  where  I  didn't  look,"  he 
thought,  and  he  shivered  with  apprehension.  "Confound  it,  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  looked  in  my  back  pocket,"  he  muttered  with  a  groan.  But  his 
misgivings  were  unfounded,  for  the  usher  discovered  nothing. 
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"I  knew  he  didn't  have  it,"  asserted  the  young  lady  in  triumph.  Jack 
instantly  took  flight  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  but  violently  came 
to  earth  again,  for  Eddie  and  the  usher  were  in  a  warm  argument.  "I 
refuse  to  be  searched,"  he  heard  Eddie  exclaim  vehemently.  Jack  looked 
at  him  in  surprise.  Eddie  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  and  looked  vol- 
umes of  humble  appeal  at  Jack.  But  Jack  began  to  see  daylight.  A  de- 
lighted grin  spread  over  his  face.  "He  has  the  purse.  I'll  get  even  with 
him  now,"  he  thought  with  savage  glee. 

And  looking  at  Eddie  with  well-bred  surprise,  he  exclaimed: 

"I  am  shocked,  Mr.  Van  Dolton.     Why  do  you  refuse?" 

Eddie  looked  daggers  and  squirmed  in  silence.  Visions  of  a  foul 
dungeon  and  clanking  chains  rose  before  him.  He  could  see  the  bold 
headlines,  "Millionaire  Van  Dolton's  Son  a  Thief." 

He  admitted  to  himself  that  he  was  in  a  "devil  of  a  fix"  and  he  groan- 
ed. The  usher  advanced  on  Eddie.  Eddie  wrathfully  sent  him  spinning 
across  the  room  and  hurled  the  purse  at  his  head. 

"I  didn't  steal  it,"  he  said  and  walked  out.  The  usher  started  after 
Eddie  but  the  girl  detained  him. 

"Let  him  go,"  she  begged. 

Jack  and  Hazel  walked  in  silence  to  the  door.  She  looked  inquiringly 
at  him,  and  Jack  drew  a  deep  breath,  squared  his  shoulders  and  blurted 
out:    "My  name  is  Jack  Armand." 

"Mr.  Armard,  I  am  sorry  to  have  caused  you  the  trouble  and  humil- 
iation of  this  search,"  she  said,  and  there  was  a  sly  gleam  of  amusement 
in  her  eyes  at  Jack's  naive  introduction.  Hesitating  a  moment,  she  re- 
sumed: "My  name  is  Hazel  Brandon."  And  with  a  smile  of  adieu  she  ran 
down  the  steps  leaving  Jack  in  a  daze.  He  saw  her  stamp  her  foot  in 
impatience,  and  judged  immediately  that  her  car  had  left  her. 

Jack  recovered  himself,  hastened  down  and  asked  what  the  trouble 
was.    He  had  guessed  right. 

Then  Hazel  remembered — and  the  remembrance  shocked  her — that 
she  was  conversing  with  a  young  man  who  probably  was  a  thief's  ac- 
complice. She  coldly  bowed  and  walked  away  slowly.  But  Jack  had 
recovered  his  presence  of  mind  and  also  had  made  a  resolution.  He  saw 
that  the  only  chance  of  his  acquaintance  with  Hazel  continuing  was  that 
he  should  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  affair  of  the  purse.  So  he 
spoke  hastily:  "You  think  I  had  something  to  do  with  that  purse  busi- 
ness, don't  you?"  and  his  face  expressed  genuine  distress.  "Please  let 
me  take  you  home.    I  want  to  tell  you  about  it." 

For  a  whole  minute  she  stood  undecided,  tapping  her  small  foot 
meditatively  on  the  pavement.  In  the  meantime  Jack  mentally  confirmed 
his  first  judgment  that  Hazel  was  the  fairest  young  lady  on  his  long  list 
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of  feminine  acquaintances.  He  could  only  gape  at  the  picture  she  made, 
as  she  looked  up  and  down  the  street  for  the  auto  which  he  fervently 
wished  was  at  the  North  Pole  or  some  other  place  inaccessible  to  a  young 
lady.  Mentally  characterizing  himself  as  a  sentimental  fool,  he  attempted 
to  regain  his  senses. 

"Won't  you  let  me  accompany  you?"  he  begged  again.  And  to  his 
insane  joy,  Hazel  relented  before  the  appeal  in  his  honest  eyes,  and  they 
walked  away  together,  deciding  against  the  car  and  in  favor  of  a  stroll 
in  the  moonlight.  Then  Jack  told  her  the  whole  story — how  he  had  found 
the  purse  and  Eddie  had  slipped  it  out  of  his  pocket  at  the  theatre.  Hazel 
laughed  with  him  and  did  not  blame  him  a  bit  for  getting  even  by  not 
telling  the  story  to  the  usher. 

She  wondered  at  herself  for  being  so  strangely  happy  to  be  sure  that 
Jack  was  not  a  thief.  "I  am  glad  it  turned  out  as  it  did,"  said  Jack  re- 
flectively, "otherwise  I  would  have  returned  the  purse  conventionally, 
received  your  polite  thanks  and  probably  never  seen  you  again. 

"I  am  glad  too,"  she  whispered,  and  then  fled  to  the  house. 

Jack  returned  gaily  to  make  his  peace  with  Eddie,  who  was  con- 
ciliated in  time  to  be  the  best  man  at  their  wedding.  But  ever  after  "The 
Infidelity  of  Friends"  was  a  subject  on  which  he  waxed  eloquent — yea, 
even  indignant. 
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(Jtyf  Matt  OTjo  ^attt  toaar 

JOSEPH  A.  BERTHELOT,  '14 

I  had  always  been  a  most  enthusiastic  student  of  classical  literature, 
and  no  lover  of  Caesar  loves  to  pore  over  his  adventures  more  than  I  do. 
Imagine,  then,  if  you  can,  my  surprise  and  pleasure  when  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  Texas  I  met  a  prizefighter  who  swore  to  me  that  he  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  old  Roman. 

It  happened  this  way.  I  was  seated  in  a  restaurant  in  the  town  of 
Victoria,  eating  supper  and  glancing  over  the  evening  paper  alternately. 
The  room  was  deserted  save  for  myself  and  a  well-built  young  man  seated 
at  the  table  next  to  me.  I  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  scanned  my  paper. 
"Anti-tipping  Law  Will  Be  Passed,"  was  the  headline  that  greeted  my 
eyes.  There  it  was,  spread  out  in  large  flashy  headlines,  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Daily  Vest  Pocket. 

"Truly."  I  said  aloud,  quite  oblivious  of  the  stranger's  presence,  "it 
will  be  a  great  boon  to  travellers  when  this  nuisance  of  tipping  is  abol- 
ished." 

"You  are  right,"  he  answered,  giving  me  a  start.  "But  I  doubt  if  we 
will  ever  see  it  suppressed.  Even  in  the  days  of  Ancient  Rome  it  was  a 
much-discussed  question." 

"My  dear  sir,"  I  stammered  out,  looking  at  him  with  amazement, 
"you  are  giving  me  an  extremely  interesting  bit  of  news.  I  pride  myself 
on  my  knowledge  of  ancient  customs,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not 
know  that  such  a  modern  institution  then  existed." 

"But  I  know  for  a  fact  that  it  did,"  resumed  the  stranger.  "Strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  you,  I  myself  have  been  harrassed  by  the  outstretched 
palm  of  a  lictor.  It  is  said  that  Caesar  was  a  fearless  man,  but  he  ac- 
knowledged to  me  that  his  days  were  made  miserable  by  waiters  and  bell- 
boys. No,"  he  went  on  reassuringly,  as  he  saw  me  glance  hurriedly 
around  to  see  if  there  was  an  asylum  keeper  on  guard;  "I'm  in  my  sane 
senses,  and  if  I  were  drunk  you  could  detect  it  on  my  breath."  Then  he 
edged  up  closer  to  me,  and  I  saw  sincerity  written  large  on  his  face.  Thus 
reassured,  I  said,  "If  you  really  knew  Caesar,  you  must  be  very  aged  and 
you  surely  do  not  seem  to  be  approaching  the  grave.  But  if  you  have  a 
story  to  tell,  let's  go  to  some  place  where  you  can  tell  it  undisturbed." 
Accordingly,  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  stuffy  dining  hall  to  the  porch  be- 
yond. There  with  his  chair  tilted  to  a  dangerous  angle  and  his  feet  on 
the  banisters,  smoking  my  cigars,  and  ordering  beverages  at  my  expense, 
he  told  me  this  marvellous  tale. 
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"I  don't  suppose  that  there  is  any  use  in  my  telling  you  of  my  birth 
and  such  episodes.  I  received  a  good  education  and  am  somewhat  of  a 
Jack-of-all-trades,  and,  what  is  exceptional,  master  of  several.  I  also 
played  on  the  football  team  at  college.  Until  the  day  that  Jeffries  got 
"his"  at  Reno,  I  was  fully  determined  to  be  a  second  Mathewson,  but  after 
that  I  resolved  to  champion  the  white  race.  My  first  battle  was  soon 
pulled  off,  right  here  on  the  Victoria  sands.  All  went  well  until  the  elev- 
enth round,  when  a  terrible  blow  from  my  opponent  caught  me  on  the 
side  of  the  jaw.  I  fell,  and  as  I  went  to  sleep,  I  saw  as  from  far  away  the 
referee's  face  bent  over  mine,  and  I  heard  him  count  monotonously 
1-2-3-4-5,  and  I  did  not  care  a  fig  whether  or  not  he  reached  ten  before  I 
got  up  again.  Then  I  awoke.  But,  heavens  above!  where  was  I?  I  guess 
that  you  will  think  that  it  was  just  a  dream,  but  I  know  that  it  is  just  as 
true  as  truth  can  be." 

The  stranger  paused  and  sipped  his  beverage  reflectively,  and  looked 
at  me  rather  queerly,  as  if  to  challenge  any  denial  of  his  assertions.  I 
had  no  such  intention,  however,  so  he  resumed:  "When  the  mists  began 
to  clear  away  from  my  eyes,  I  saw,  bending  over  me,  an  old  man  dressed 
in  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  night-shirt,  with  the  sleeves  torn  off.  He 
had  a  knife  in  his  hand  and,  from  the  pain  in  my  arm,  I  judged  that  he 
had  been  bleeding  me.  I  looked  at  him  a  long  time,  trying  to  size  the 
creature  up,  and  he  returned  the  look  with  interest.  At  last  I  blurted 
out,  'Who  in  thunder  are  you,  and  what  are  you  fugabooing  around  me 
for?'  He  gazed  at  me  like  a  bell-boy  does  when  he  knows  what  you  want, 
but  his  palm  is  still  uncrossed  with  silver.  I  was  about  to  reach  for  a 
coin,  but  the  old  gent  proved  not  to  be  an  individual  of  the  above-men- 
tioned species,  because  he  uttered  some  syllables  of  misunderstanding.  It 
was  in  Latin,  and  I  can  speak  Latin.  So  I  opened  fire  in  that  language,  and 
asked  him  how  far  we  were  from  Victoria.  At  that  he  looked  blank;  said 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  that  burg,  but  that  Rome  was  two  miles  away. 

That  made  my  head  begin  to  buzz  again,  so  I  asked  him  what  was  the 
date.  He  swore  that  it  was  the  10th  of  June  B.  C.  44.  I  thought  that  he 
was  just  shooting  bull,  but  any  way  we  started  to  town.  On  the  way  we 
met  several  people  dressed  like  my  guide,  and  all  of  these  stared  at  me 
very  hard,  and  then  swung  into  line  and  followed,  until  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  city,  it  looked  like  Barnum's  circus  parade,  with  the  wild 
animals  left  out. 

Then  it  dawned  upon  my  senses  that  I  was  in  pagan  Rome;  had  lit- 
erally been  knocked  back  twenty  centuries.  I  knew  that  Caesar  was  boss 
at  the  time,  so  I  told  my  guide  to  lead  me  to  him.  He  brought  me  through 
a  crowd  of  lobbyists,  right  into  the  senate  chamber,  with  the  mob  at 
our  heels.     As  we  entered,  Caesar  stood  up  and  banged  his  gavel,  de- 
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manding  order,  for  all  the  senators  were  looking  at  me  over  their  spec- 
tacles. However,  I  walked  right  up  to  him,  introduced  myself  and  ex- 
plained. 

"What  sort  of  creature  is  this,  and  what  kind  of  fool  story  does  he 
expect  us  to  believe?     Away  with  him.     He  will  be  my  slave,"  said  Caesar. 

The  lictors  sprang  forward,  but  I  was  well  acquainted  with  their 
tribe.  I  flipped  a  quarter  in  their  direction,  and  they  scrambled  for  it. 
Caesar  raged  and  flung  them  a  dollar,  whereupon  they  rushed  me,  and  I 
know  not  what  would  have  happened  to  me  next  if  I  had  not  used  my 
head. 

As  you  know,  I  used  to  play  football,  so  when  they  had  almost  reached 
me,  I  threw  myself,  lengthwise,  in  front  of  them,  and  just  low  enough 
to  hit  their  knees.  Down  they  flopped.  As  they  picked  each  other  up,  I 
nonchalantly  lit  a  cigarette  and  commenced  to  smoke.  After  being  trip- 
ped up,  they  did  not  feel  like  attacking  me  again,  but  when  I  struck  the 
match,  and  they  saw  flame  leap  from  nowhere  to  the  end  of  a  splinter 
of  wood,  they  took  me  for  a  magician  and  edged  toward  the  door;  when 
smoke  began  to  pour  from  my  mouth  and  nostrils,  they  shouted:  "He  is 
a  dragon."  Then  they  broke  into  a  run  with  the  whole  senate  at  their 
heels.  Caesar  was  going  out  last,  but  I  tackled  and  downed  him.  There 
on  the  floor  of  the  curia,  sitting  on  his  chest,  with  my  knees  crossed,  and 
smoking,  while  the  rabble  gazed  on  us  horror-stricken,  we  argued.  It  was 
pretty  hard  work  to  convince  him,  but  at  last  the  old  boy  gave  in;  so  I 
let  him  up  and,  while  I  kept  the  crowd  quiet  with  my  cigarette,  Caesar 
delivered  a  splendid  oration  about  the  constitution,  and  free  gladiators, 
and  wound  up  by  declaring  me  to  be  his  long  lost  brother.  The  people 
surged  forward  and  bore  us  on  their  shoulders  to  my  new-found  rela- 
tion's domicile. 

Well,  everybody  bowed  to  Caesar  and  me,  but  it  would  have  been 
more  pleasing  to  me  if  I  had  had  a  bed  to  sleep  in  and  a  few  other  luxu- 
ries. Of  course  I  was  given  the  guest-room  and  all  that,  but  there  were 
only  some  rushes  in  a  corner  on  which  to  lie  down.  I  can't  say  that  I 
rested  well  that  first  night,  because  the  place  was  overrun  with  rats,  and 
they  pestered  the  sleep  out  of  me.  However,  I  resolved  that  next  day  I 
would  make  a  few  traps  and  catch  some  of  the  beasts. 

The  following  morning  I  started  out  to  make  some  other  little  im- 
provements, and  pretty  soon  the  whole  country  was  wearing  Norfolk 
suits,  talking  slang  and  dancing  tango.  The  turkey-trot  was  Caesar's 
favorite. 

About  a  month  after  my  arrival,  Caesar  came  to  me  with  an  "I-am- 
up-against-it"  look  in  his  face  and  begged  for  assistance.  "Bo,"  he  said, 
"the  people  are  clamoring  for  games.     They  want  something  new  with 
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plenty  of  cruelty.     We  have  always  had  lion-feeding  and  gladiatorial 
combats,  but  they  are  getting  too  stale." 

At  once  I  thought  of  motion  pictures,  but  as  the  machines  would 
have  taken  too  long  to  rig  up,  I  decided  on  football.  All  took  to  the  game, 
and  pretty  soon  you  could  hear  rah-rahs  rising  from  the  amphitheatre 
that  shook  the  venerable  pile  to  its  very  foundations.  Of  course  every- 
body had  to  have  rah-rah  caps,  pennants,  and  so  forth,  and  Caesar  showed 
that  he  had  caught  the  20th  century  spirit  by  charging  admission  to  the 
games. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  Rome  was  beginning  by  spring  to  look 
and  act  like  a  real  live  American  city.  When  the  trees  clothed  themselves 
with  green,  I  introduced  baseball,  and  if  football  had  been  a  success  dur- 
ing the  winter,  well,  it  was  a  has-been  sure  enough,  and  the  great  na- 
tional pastime  seized  hold  of  popular  favor  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 
I  was  looking  forward  to  ending  my  days  peacefully  in  Rome,  when  Cae- 
sar, that  idiot,  insisted  on  umpiring  a  game.  You  know  how  umpires 
are  treated;  there  could  be  but  one  outcome,  and  it  came.  In  the  sixth 
inning  the  home  team  had  three  men  on  bases,  with  two  outs,  and  two 
strikes  and  three  balls  on  the  batter.  The  pitcher  shot  one  over  the  plate; 
it  curved.    Caesar  shouted,  "Strike  three;  batter's  out." 

I  never  saw  a  madder  crowd  than  that  one  was.  They  just  rose  up 
and  went  for  Caesar.  I  tried  to  save  him,  but  when  I  reached  the  spot, 
there  was  nothing  left  of  him;  and  I  didn't  have  time  to  tell  the  crowd 
what  I  thought  of  it,  either,  because  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  with 
Caesar,  somebody  yelled,  "Kill  the  sorcerer;  he  was  a  friend  of  Caesar. 
Eat  'im  up !" 

I  got  out  of  that  amphitheatre  mighty  quick,  but  the  mob  did  the 
same,  and  as  I  beat  it  down  towards  the  river,  that  raging  crowd  was 
right  at  my  heels.  At  the  spot  where  I  reached  the  bank  there  was  neither 
bridge  nor  boat,  so  I  jumped  right  in.  The  water  closed  over  me;  I  was 
sinking  down,  down,  down,  and  just  as  I  thought  that  I  must  be  near  the 
bed  of  the  river,  I  heard  some  yells  of  "Fake,  fake"  and  a  buzzing  mur- 
mur. Then  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  found  that  I  was  lying  on  my  back  in 
the  ring,  with  a  couple  of  doctors  fooling  around  me.  My  head  was 
wet;  they  said  that  it  was  because  a  bucket  of  water  had  been  thrown  on 
me,  but  I  knew  better;  it  came  from  the  Tiber. 

I  told  'em  my  experiences,  just  as  I  have  told  them  to  you,  but  not  a 
blamed  one  would  believe  me.  One  doctor  looked  at  the  other  and  tap- 
ped his  head  significantly;  the  other  nodded.  But  stranger,  what  I  have 
related  to  you  is  Gospel,  every  word  of  it.  If  you  ever  write  a  history, 
just  correct  that  part  which  tells  of  Caesar's  death." 

As  he  finished  his  tale,  two  men  rushed  out  on  the  gallery  and  put 
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their  hands  on  his  shoulders.  My  pugilist  friend,  who  had  seen  Caesar 
while  at  Rome  looked  at  them,  but  gave  no  signs  of  welcome.  He  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  friends — the  keepers  of  Bengam  Asylum. 


(The  authorship  of  this  poem  is  shrouded  in  uncertainty.  It  was  lately  dis- 
covered in  an  old  Exercise  Book  of  Joseph  M.  Supple,  A.  B.  '08.  We  will  not  have 
time  to  learn  from  Joe  whether  he  claims  it  as  his  own,  but,  as  we  deem  it  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Springhillian,  we  are  publishing  it.  We  shall  make  due  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  authorship  as  soon  as  we  are  better  informed. — Editor.) 

Mine  aged  eyes  are  gazing  out  upon  the  darkling  sky; 

The  even  shades  are  fallen  and  the  stars  gleam  bright  on  high; 

Away  o'er  hill  and  valley  my  heart  and  spirit  roam, 

To  olden  days  unfettered,  free,  back  to  my  College  Home. 

I  see  the  blushing  myrtle  where  the  honeysuckle  climbs; 
I  see  the  mighty  oak  tree  with  its  gnarled  and  mighty  limbs; 
The  white  magnolia  spreads  her  flowing  arms  above  the  even; 
The  fragrance  of  her  chalice  buds  ascends  the  arch  of  heaven. 

Oh !  see  how  bright  the  flashing  of  Saint  Joseph's  fountain  stream ! 
And  the  College  cross — 'tis  shining  in  the  distant  sunset  gleam ! 
How  often  in  our  chapel  walls  we  used  to  come  and  sing, 
And  made  the  name  of  Mary  through  the  dusky  woodlands  ring. 

I  hasten  to  the  chapel,  and  I  kneel  me  down  in  prayer; 
Our  Mother  and  her  Son  upon  their  golden  thrones  are  there; 
Their  gentle  eyes  are  gleaming  bright  with  love  on  me  once  more: 
They  hold  their  arms  out  to  me  still  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Lo,  in  yon  graveyard  girdled  with  its  granite  palisade, 
At  peace  beneath  the  marble  tombs  the  holy  dead  are  laid; 
The  pale  wisteria  near  them  still  pours  out  its  fragrant  balm; 
The  mocker  in  the  tree  hard  by  still  pipes  his  matin  song. 

Oh !  how  mine  heart  is  throbbing,  as  before  my  streaming  eyes 
The  scenes  of  thoughtless  boyhood  in  their  quick  succession  rise — 
Sweet  days  of  youthful  gladness,  and  sweet  days  of  bliss  so  true, 
Full  well  I  love  to  linger  long  and  fondly  think  of  you. 
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A  Imtbh?  Hiatal 

GORONWY  BROUN,  '14 

Percy  Cornelius  Woodhill  emerged  from  the  station  of  Wytheville, 
Virginia,  with  an  air  of  one  who  is  supremely  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
His  prepossesing  air  was  remarkable.  The  gray  checked  suit  purchased 
a  week  ago  in  Norfolk,  after  an  unusually  prosperous  spell  of  work, 
looked  quite  fresh  and  stylish  in  spite  of  his  four  hours'  ride  on  the  train. 
His  diamond  stickpin — price  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents — reposing  luxu- 
riantly on  a  bright  red  tie,  might  well  have  deceived  anyone  who  was  not 
an  expert  and  was  not  on  the  alert.  Even  his  heavy  suit  case,  though 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  might  well  have  belonged  to  a  pleasure- 
seeking  tourist  or  to  a  literary  gentleman  travelling  through  the  moun- 
tains for  fresh  inspiration;  and  in  fact  Percy  Cornelius  was  a  man  of 
letters,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  a  book-agent. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Old  Dominion  State  he 
had  journeyed,  bearing  to  the  rugged  mountaineers  and  rich  planters 
such  masterpieces  of  human  genius  as  "Brennan's  Household  Encyclo- 
paedia," "White's  Views  of  the  Holy  Land"  and  "Murray's  Handbook  of 
Family  Medicine."  Many  and  various  had  been  his  experiences,  and 
fickle  his  fortune.  One  week  his  hopes  would  be  raised  by  a  dollar  or 
two  which  remained  after  his  necessary  expenses  had  been  paid.  Again 
he  would  sink  in  the  depths  of  despair  when  his  surplus  was  wiped  out 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  inhabitants  to  recognize  the  value  of  his 
wares. 

But  now  his  star  was  again  in  the  ascendant.  A  five-dollar  bill  was 
saMy  laid  away  in  his  pocket-book,  while  in  his  pocket  fifty  cents  in 
change  jingled  merrily  in  company  with  a  scanty  bunch  of  keys  and  a 
pen  knife. 

And  so  he  had  come  to  Wytheville,  a  pretty  little  town  of  about  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  which  chiefly  owed  its  prosperity  to  the  summer 
visitors.  Situated  in  a  fruitful  valley,  amid  rushing  streams  and  fields 
of  waving  corn,  surrounded  by  mountains  clad  from  base  to  summit  in  a 
leafy  mantle  of  oak,  pine  and  chestnut,  it  offered  health  to  the  sick  and 
a  place  of  rest  to  the  weary,  and  now  it  was  swarming  with  strangers. 
The  yards  were  alive  with  children,  while  parties  in  motor  cars  and  on 
horseback  were  encountered  at  frequent  intervals  on  the  streets. 

Having  arrived  before  a  pretentious  brick  structure  that  boasted 
the  name  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Hotel,  Percy  entered  and  proceeded  to 
make  cautious  inquiries  as  to  the  price  of  board.    Finding  that  he  could 
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obtain  a  small  room  on  the  third  floor  at  the  price  of  a  dollar,  he  resolved 
to  try  his  luck  for  several  days  in  the  vicinity. 

A  little  later,  in  the  flush  of  a  golden  sunset,  he  issued  forth  to  in- 
spect his  future  field  of  activities.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  his 
mind  was  not  deeply  engrossed  in  his  work.  He  delighted  at  times  to 
take  these  strolls,  completely  forgetting  his  present  position  and  imag- 
ining himself  to  be  what  he  might  have  been  if  fate  had  knocked  more 
kindly  at  his  door.  And  even  now  he  was  considering  how  nicely  the 
life  of  a  gentleman  of  leisure  would  become  him.  Labor,  he  reflected, 
might  have  its  charms,  but  certainly  they  had  for  a  long  time  grown  dull 
to  him;  and  a  life  in  which  the  trying  task  of  adding  dollar  to  dollar  to  buy 
the  daily  bread  had  no  place  held  a  far  more  alluring  prospect  for  him. 
His  reflections  this  afternoon  went  even  further.  He  struggled  to  per- 
ceive in  the  mists  that  shrouded  his  future,  hopes  of  such  a  life  for  him- 
self. 

He  suddenly  aroused  himself  from  his  reverie  to  notice  that  he  had 
already  passed  the  limits  of  the  town  and  was  traversing  a  rough  coun- 
try road  that  led  he  knew  not  whither.  His  thoughts  were  brought  even 
nearer  to  earth  by  a  dramatic  scene  which  lay  clearly  outlined  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill  over  which  the  road  in  this  place  ran.  An  automobile 
stood  silent  and  motionless  at  a  somewhat  awkward  angle  to  the  road. 
Standing  beside  it  in  his  shirt  sleeves  was  a  slender  youth  who  was  evi- 
dently surveying  with  no  little  perplexity  the  complicated  mechanism 
which  had  so  suddenly  and  effectively  mutinied.  In  his  hand  he  held  a 
monkey-wrench  which  he  had  somewhat  indiscriminately  chosen  from 
the  contents  of  the  tool  box.  But  the  machinery  of  the  car  was  to  him  a 
profound  mystery.  Beside  him,  and  of  far  more  interest  to  Percy,  was 
a  girl  clad  in  spotless  white,  a  green  motor  veil  wrapped  jauntily  about 
her  head.  As  he  drew  nearer  she  turned  to  him  a  face  in  which  amuse- 
ment and  anger  were  so  blended  that  he  could  scarce  repress  a  smile.  "Can 
I  be  of  any  service?"  he  asked,  directing  his  question  to  neither  one  in 
particular.  "I  don't  know  whether  you  can  or  not,"  replied  the  youth 
with  the  monkey-wrench.  "It  depends  on  whether  you  know  anything 
about  the  machinery  of  this  car." 

"I  should  think  that  in  our  present  condition  any  aid  would  be  wel- 
come," .retorted  she  of  the  green  veil,  a  malicious  gleam  appearing  in 
the  violet  eyes.  Percy  thanked  his  stars  that  his  varied  experiences  had 
included  a  term  of  service  as  a  chauffeur.  He  accordingly  divested  him- 
self of  his  coat  and  collar  and  set  to  work,  and  although  time  had  some- 
what dimmed  his  knowledge  of  the  vital  parts  of  an  auto,  in  this  case  he 
did  not  have  much  difficulty  in  discovering  the  trouble.  "Your  batteries 
are  short-circuited,"  he  announced;  "I  can  fix  it  in  a  minute."    "Oh.  how 
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smart  of  you  to  find  it  out  so  quickly,"  said  the  lady,  and  a  smile  displayed 
two  dimples  for  an  instant  to  Percy's  admiring  gaze.  Falling  to  work 
with  a  will,  he  soon  succeeded  in  bringing  the  wandering  electricity  back 
into  its  proper  channels,  and  finally  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the 
engine  throbbing  as  regularly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  other 
gentleman  meanwhile  was  looking  sullenly  on,  muttering  that  he  had 
left  such  things  to  the  chauffeur  and  had  not  studied  them  himself.  The 
girl  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  questions  and  remarks,  quite  a  number  of 
which  were  maliciously  directed  at  her  companion. 

"I  really  don't  know  what  we  would  have  done  without  you,  sir," 
she  exclaimed,  a  stray  lock  waving  enchantingly  in  the  evening  breeze. 
"But  my!  how  you  have  spoiled  your  clothes!"  And  indeed  Percy  could 
not  help  feeling  a  little  dismayed  at  the  condition  of  his  only  clean  white 
shirt. 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  he  said  bravely;  "it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  have 
been  of  some  slight  service  to  you." 

"At  least,  sir,  you  must  let  us  take  you  back  to  town  in  the  car.  It 
is  really  getting  late." 

Poor  Percy  would  have  done  much  more  than  fix  an  auto  for  such  an 
invitation,  but  with  well  feigned  reluctance  he  replied:  "Thank  you 
very  much,  but  I  can  easily  walk  back.  Don't  trouble  yourselves  about 
me." 

"Indeed,  you  shall  come,  sir,"  was  the  imperious  command.  "How 
do  I  know  the  car  will  not  break  down  again  before  we  get  to  town? 
Why,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Mr.  Gregg  did  not  want  you  to  drive  the  car." 
"Not  at  all,"  Mr.  Gregg  savagely  responded.  "I  can  manage  very  well 
now." 

"You  must  really  come,  Mr. what  is  your  name,  by  the  way?" 

"Woodhill  —  Percy  Woodhill,  of  Richmond,"  said  Percy.  "Very 
well,  Mr.  Woodhill,  just  get  right  in  the  car.  You  are  going  back  to  town, 
aren't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course,  and  since  you  insist,  I  will  take  advantage  of  your 
invitation." 

"Woodhill!"  There  was  magic  in  that  word  that  charmed  the  maid 
of  the  green  veil.  Woodhills  of  Richmond!  Everybody  knew  them. 
They  owned  the  mansion  on  Fourth  street.  Percy  Woodhill.  It  was  he — 
the  very  son  of  the  millionaire.  "Oh,  Mr.  Woodhill,"  she  said,  "I  have 
seen  you  running  a  car  in  Richmond."  The  name  proved  a  better  recaller 
than  his  face  had  been. 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  answered  Percy,  recalling  the  days  when  he  chauf- 
feured  a  taxi  around  Richmond  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night. 

And  it  so  happened  that  in  the  misty  twilight,  Percy  found  himself 
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seated  beside  the  girl  of  the  green  veil,  while  in  the  solitude  of  the  front 
seat  Mr.  Gregg  drove  the  car  furiously  up  hill  and  down  valley  to  the 
twinkling  lights  of  Wytheville.  They  talked  of  many  things,  but  the  con- 
versation was  non-committal — at  least  a  third  party  would  have  thought 
it  so.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  when  Percy  alighted  from  the  auto  and  bade 
his  kind  hostess  good  night,  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  fallen  on  huge 
luck,  had  become  an  acquaintance  of  a  wealthy  young  lady.  Her  attire, 
her  manner,  her  invitation  to  him  to  come  to  tea,  her  companion  who 
owned  an  auto  but  had  so  many  servants  to  look  after  it  that  he  did  not 
find  it  worth  his  time  to  learn  its  mechanism — all  pointed  unmistakably 
to  wealth.  Then,  too,  she  was  summering  at  Wytheville,  and  only  the 
wealthy  came  to  Wytheville.  It  looked  like  the  glimmering  dawn  of  a 
new  day  to  Percy  Cornelius  Woodhill  and  he  greeted  it  with  joy. 

Two  hours  later  a  mother  and  daughter  held  the  following  conversa- 
tion in  the  privacy  of  their  room : 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  right  in  your  judgment  of  him?  Are  you 
sure  it  is  Percy  Woodhill?  I  really  don't  like  the  way  you  snubbed  Mr. 
Gregg  tonight.  He  is  very  well  off,  and  you  know  it  doesn't  pay  to  loose 
the  bird  in  the  hand  while  trying  to  catch  the  one  in  the  bush." 

"But  you  should  see  the  distinguished  air  about  him,  Mama.  Why, 
he  has  seen  more  of  society  in  a  week  than  Mr.  Gregg  in  all  his  life.  And 
then  the  way  he  fixed  the  machine  when  it  broke  down!  He  has  been 
handling  automobiles  all  his  life." 

"Still,  I  am  not  so  sure.    I  must  meet  him  myself." 

"I  told  him  that  he  could  call  tomorrow  evening." 

"Julia,  you  surprise  me.  You  seem  to  have  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress on  such  short  acquaintance." 

"You  needn't  worry,  Mama.  It  is  all  going  to  be  fine.  Wait  till  you 
see  the  handsome  diamond  stick-pin  in  his  tie.  I  saw  the  same  identical 
pin  in  Hallam's  offered  at  a  bargain  price  for  seven  hundred  dollars." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,  Julia.  I  sincerely  hope  you  are."  And 
here  the  affectionate  mother  relapsed  into  silence,  as  if  fatigued  by  so 

long  a  conversation. 

******** 

Midnight  had  cast  its  dusky  mantle  over  the  valley,  but  it  found 
Percy  gazing  with  unseeing  eyes  into  the  exterior  darkness.  In  all  his 
checkered  career  he  had  never  been  so  captivated  by  one  of  the  opposite 
sex  as  this  evening.  His  life  would  be  desolate  unless  the  fair  Miss  Dod- 
son  should  be  the  sharer  of  his  fortunes.  But  how  dared  he  think  it! 
Just  how  he  dared  he  knew  not,  but  he  dared — and  the  thought  did  not 
pain  him.  Yes,  she  surely  must  be  rich.  The  supreme  indifference  with 
which  she  ordered  around  the  indolent  Mr.  Gregg  showed  a  familiarity 
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with  wealthy  men  which  could  only  have  been  gained  by  long  experience. 
Surely  he  had  not  much  chance  of  winning  out,  but  oh!  if  he  could!  It 
would  not  be  the  first  time  that  wealth  had  espoused  poverty.  His  heart 
swelled  within  him  at  the  thought. 

"But  if  I  can  win  her,"  he  reflected,  "she  will  surely  have  money 
enough  to  support  us  both.  Let  me  see,  I  will  do  a  good  morning's  work 
tomorrow  and  get  enough  cash  in  hand  to  give  her  a  few  rides  and  such 
like,  and  then  I  will  push  things  as  fast  as  possible.  But  how  will  I  man- 
age with  her  mother?     There's  the  rub." 

******** 

Next  evening  Percy,  after  spending  a  wonderfully  successful  morn- 
ing, called  on  Miss  Dodson.  His  stiff  white  shirt,  washed  while  he  waited 
at  the  Wytheville  Steam  Laundry,  presented  a  very  respectable  appear- 
ance. His  stick-pin  nestled  snugly  against  his  red  tie  and  flashed  bril- 
liantly; and  his  well-brushed  suit  and  newly-shined  shoes  completed  a 
toilet  of  which  he  was  justly  proud.  Mrs.  Dodson  was  so  captivated  by 
his  manly  figure  and  lively  conversation,  she  was  all  smiles  and  nodded 
emphatic  signs  of  encouragement  at  the  blushing  Julia.  She  said  she 
had  seen  him  often  in  Richmond,  knew  his  family,  heard  a  great  deal  of  his 
father.  Here  Percy  grew  a  bit  embarrassed.  His  father  had  died  when 
he  was  an  infant.  He  realized  now  that  they  were  mistaking  him  for  the 
Woodhill  of  Fourth  avenue.  He  was  on  the  point  of  destroying  their 
delusion,  but  a  voice  whispered,  "If  you  do,  Percy,  you  destroy  your 
chance."  And  Percy  kept  mum.  When,  after  a  decidedly  long  first  call, 
Percy  emerged  from  the  Dodson  tea,  he  was  more  determined  than  ever 
to  pursue  his  advantage  and  win  the  heart  of  Julia  Dodson.  But  love? 
Oh,  that  would  come  afterwards. 

That  night  another  earnest  conversation  passed  between  Julia  and 
her  mother. 

"I  think  you  are  right,  Julia,"  began  Mrs.  Dodson.  "The  young  man 
seems  desirable  in  every  way.  He  speaks  of  having  to  hasten  back  to 
Richmond  in  a  few  days.    You  must  lose  no  time." 

"I  just  knew  you  would  say  that,  Mama,"  was  the  reply.  "You  see, 
I  am  a  pretty  good  judge  after  all.  How  handsome  he  looked  to-night! 
Then,  too,  it  will  settle  the  question  of  the  mortgage."  And  here  she  be- 
came lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  fortunate  Percy  Cornelius. 

"You  know  we  cannot  stay  here  much  longer,"  said  Mrs.  Dodson, 
breaking  in  upon  her  pleasant  thoughts.  "We  will  have  to  be  going  in  a 
week  or  two  at  most.  So  if  I  were  you  I  would — well,  you  know  what 
I  mean. — Don't  be  too  backward." 

"Trust  me  for  that  part,  Mama.  I  think  I  can  manage  it."  Where- 
upon the  innocent  Julia  gave  an  approving  glance  at  the  looking  glass 
over  the  wash  stand. 
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About  the  same  time  Percy  was  smiling  to  himself  over  his  good 
luck.  "Believe  me,  Percy  Cornelius,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  is  some  peach 
of  a  girl  you  have  found!  The  old  lady  seemed  gracious  enough  tonight, 
but  I  did  not  like  the  way  she  studied  my  stick-pin."  Having  expressed 
himself  he  plucked  out  that  glittering  gem  and  held  it  up  to  the  light  to 
see  if  it  had  lost  any  of  its  wonted  lustre. 

******** 

The  friendship  thus  auspiciously  begun  was  not  allowed  to  grow 
cold  by  either  party.  Percy  worked  hard  and  cautiously  in  the  mornings, 
with  varying  success,  but  always  carefully  avoiding  that  part  of  town  in 
which  he  was  likely  to  meet  Miss  Dodson.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening 
he  was  ever  at  hand  to  act  the  part  of  gentleman  escort.  Julia  seemed 
to  grow  fonder  of  his  company  each  time  they  met,  and  never  once  gave 
him  the  pain  of  refusing  his  invitations.  Mr.  Gregg  retired  from  the  field 
in  despair  and  anger,  and  Percy  met  with  no  other  rival.  Once  he  cast 
financial  considerations  to  the  winds,  and  took  her  for  a  long  ride  in  a 
hired  auto.  Twice  he  had  taken  her  out  in  a  carriage.  But' for  the  most 
part  it  was  upon  the  long  walks  among  the  hills  or  the  intimate  conversa- 
tions on  the  porch  of  the  boarding  house  that  he  relied  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  suit.  And  with  marvellously  few  obstacles,  he  saw  their  friend- 
ship ripen  into  intimacy  and  this  in  turn  to  what  he  almost  dared  to  hope 
was  love.  And  so  upon  a  fair  and  sunny  afternoon,  seated  upon  a  pile  of 
rocks  at  the  summit  of  one  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  he  poured  his 
romantic  tale  of  love  into  the  ears  of  the  attentive  Julia.  There  was  a 
moment's  hesitation,  a  maidenly  modesty  quite  natural,  and  then  the  an- 
swer for  which  he  had  labored  and  plotted  so  much  was  given. 

"Do  you  think  your  mother  will  care?"  asked  Percy,  bringing  the 
conversation  abruptly  back  to  earth. 

"I  really  am  not  sure,"  replied  the  innocent  Julia.  "But  I  tell  you 
what  I  will  do.  I  will  have  a  little  talk  with  her  tonight  and  see  what 
she  says.    But  what  about  your  father?" 

Percy,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  blushed  a  little  and  for  a  moment  was 
almost  determined  to  tell  the  truth,  but  quickly  checking  himself,  he 
said:  "Oh,  I  will  be  able  to  settle  that  afterwards.  You  know  sometimes 
it  is  easier  to  patch  up  things  after  they  are  done  than  get  permission  to 
do  them." 

Julia  agreed  fully  with  this  sentiment — but  then  it  was  better  for  her 
to  speak  to  her  mother  and  then  if— well — they  would  arrange  it  all  right. 
******* 

"Oh,  Mama!"  exclaimed  the  excited  Julia,  "he  actually  did  it." 

"You  don't  mean  he  proposed?" 

"That's  just  it.    And,  well— I— said  yes." 
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"You  dear  child!  I  just  know  you  will  be  happy!"  And  the  mother 
embraced  her  offspring  affectionately. 

"But,  Mama,  he  says  his  father  might  object,  so  he  won't  ask  him. 
He  will  patch  it  up  afterwards." 

"Julia,  you  don't  want  any  delay  at  all.  If  we  go  back  home  you  will 
have  to  go  right  to  work,  and  I  know  you  don't  want  to  do  that.  If  I  were 
you  I  would  make  him  hurry  it  up  a  bit.  Think  what  an  easy  time  you 
will  have  of  it  as  the  wife  of  a  millionaire,  in  the  mansion  on  Fourth  av- 
enue. 

The  mother  reflected  a  while  and  then  said:  "Did  you  tell  Mr.  Wood- 
hill  that  I  was  favoring  this  match?    I  hope  you  had  more  discretion." 

"No,  Mama;  I  didn't  tell  him  that.  I  said  I  was  not  sure  what  you 
would  think." 

"So  much  the  better.  Now  you  must  persuade  him  to  elope.  When 
he  comes  here  tomorrow,  you  slip  down  and  tell  him  I  am  furious  about 
the  affair.  I  will  come  in  on  him  and  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind  and 
send  him  away.  Then  you  must  finish  the  arrangements  for  the  elope- 
ment." 

"That  will  be  fine,  Mama!  And  so  exciting,  too!  How  did  you  ever 
happen  to  think  of  that?"  And  far  into  the  night  the  fair  plotters  laid 
their  plans  for  the  final  capture  of  the  wealthy  Mr.  Percy  Cornelius  Wood- 
hill. 

But  what  of  our  hero?  Percy  had  returned  to  his  hotel,  supremely 
happy  and  exultant,  but  was  met  in  the  lobby  by  the  hotel  clerk,  who  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  time  to  settle  his  weekly  account.  Assuming  an 
indifference  he  did  not  feel,  he  said:  "So  my  week  is  up?  Well,  I'll  be 
glad  to  settle  my  account  tomorrow.    I  may  be  here  for  some  time  yet." 

And  so  he  passed  slowly  up  the  stairs.  But  once  within  the  privacy 
of  his  room,  Percy  entered  upon  a  serious  review  of  the  situation.  He 
owed  ten  dollars  for  board  and  lodging  at  the  hotel.  His  total  worldly 
wealth  amounted  to  about  seven  dollars  and  a  half  in  cash,  an  imitation 
diamond  stick-pin,  a  pair  of  silver  cuff  buttons  and  a  suit  case  full  of 
books  that  no  one  seemed  willing  to  buy.  But  yet  he  was  engaged  to  a 
girl  who  was  wealthy,  and  who  evidently  thought  him  to  be  the  same. 
He  had  taken  no  pains  to  undeceive  her.  Why  should  he?  Time  would 
attend  to  that.  Once  married  to  her,  he  was  sure  that  her  mother  or 
father  or  somebody  would  step  forward  with  money  enough  to  support 
them  both,  or  at  least  to  secure  him  a  good  start  in  some  business. 

But  how  was  he  to  get  married?  If  it  was  to  be  done  at  all  it  must 
be  done  at  once.  And  so  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  him  that  Julia 
must  be  persuaded  to  elope,  in  case  her  mother  objected. 

Ere  the  rising  sun  had  scattered  the  mists  from  the  valley,  Percy 
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had  departed  with  all  his  belongings  by  a  back  entrance  from  the  hotel. 
His  bill? — he  eased  his  conscience  with  the  thought  that  in  a  few  hours 
he  would  be  somebody,  and  then  he  would  send  back  a  check  to  cover 
the  account.  Strangely  relieved,  he  emerged  upon  the  open  street  and 
set  off  for  the  depot.  He  here  made  a  few  inquiries  about  time  tables  and 
rates  and  then  purchased  his  breakfast  at  a  grocery  store.  Still  munching 
cheese,  crackers  and  bananas,  he  strolled  around  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  until  he  judged  it  to  be  late  enough  to  attempt  an  interview  with 
his  bride-to-be. 

The  meeting  was  quite  affectionate  and  demonstrative.  Strangely 
enough,  each  had  the  same  tale  of  woe  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the 
other.  And  so  it  can  hardly  be  wondreed  at  that  Percy  found  a  ready 
listener  in  his  plans  for  the  elopement.  "We  will  go  to  Bristol  on  the 
9:10  train  to-night,"  he  said.  "About  8:45  I  will  call  around  and  we  can 
get  to  the  station  in  time."  Just  then,  to  add  a  tragic  touch  to  the  scene, 
Mrs.  Dodson,  tall,  spectacled,  cold  and  haughty,  with  wrinkled  face,  and 
an  expression  thereon  which  seemed  to  betoken  little  sympathy  with  the 
world  at  large,  flashing  fire  from  her  dark  eyes,  descended  upon  the  de- 
voted couple,  and  after  an  eloquent  oration  on  the  evils  of  familiarity  on 
short  acquaintance  of  men  in  general  and  Percy  in  particular,  dismissed 
him  with  the  command  never  to  set  his  foot  inside  the  house  again. 

"It's  all  arranged  beautifully,"  whispered  Julia  to  her  mother,  when 
Percy  had  disappeared  down  the  street.  "We  are  going  to  Bristol  on  the 
9:10  train  tonight." 

"That's  just  glorious,  Julia!  You  see  my  plan  worked  to  perfection. 
Gome  along  now  and  we  will  pack  up.  It  is  lucky  our  week  is  up  to- 
morrow." 

******** 

The  last  flush  of  twilight  had  scarcely  faded  from  the  mountain 
crests,  when  Percy,  after  a  day  spent  in  inspecting  the  beauties  of  the 
country,  once  more  entered  the  little  town.  He  was  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  house  when  a  figure  sprang  from  the  shadows  of  a  neighboring 
oak  and  he  found  a  soft  pair  of  arms  wrapped  tightly  around    his    neck. 

"I  thought  you  were  never  coming,  dear,"  she  whispered.  "Mama 
may  find  it  out  at  any  time.  Here  is  my  suit-case  inside  of  this  fence.  We 
had  better  go  at  once." 

The  following  morning,  with  a  hack-driver  and  a  court  stenographer 
as  witnesses,  Mr.  Percy  Cornelius  Woodhill  and  Miss  Julia  Dodson  ap- 
plied for  a  marriage  license  at  Bristol.  The  tickets  to  Bristod  had  made 
such  ravages  on  his  pocket  book  that  at  the  moment  for  paying  for  the 
license  he  found  it  convenient  to  be  unable  to  locate  his  purse.  Julia 
leaped  to  the  rescue  with  the  little  change  she  had  and  ruin  was  averted. 
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As  they  walked  back  to  their  hotel,  arm  in  arm,  you  could  not  have 
found  a  happier  couple  in  this  broad  land  of  the  Free,  but  a  cloud  was  on 
each  heart — each  had  a  secret  to  tell.  Breakfast  having  been  eaten — 
and  of  course  as  Percy's  purse  had  not  yet  been  found,  Julia  was  again 
dragged  to  the  rescue — both  felt  that  a  little  understanding  about  certain 
financial  matters  was  necessary. 

"Dearest,"  began  Percy  hesitatingly,  "do  you  think  your  mother 
could  let  me  have  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  a  while?  I  am  a  little  short 
at  present." 

"My  mother,"  Julia  gasped — and  a  doubt  entered  her  mind — "what 
is  the  matter  with  your  father?  What  is  the  matter  with  your  own  mon- 
ey?   Aren't  you  Percy  Woodhill,  son  of  Millionaire  Woodhill?" 

"Yes,  Percy  Woodhill,  but  no  millionaire,"  he  replied. 

"But  I  thought  you  were  a  millionaire,"  she  sobbed. 

"And  I  thought  you  were  the  next  thing  to  one,"  he  said  slowly  and 
sadly,  digging  his  hands  into  his  pockets  dejectedly. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Dodson  entered  the  room  on  the  trail  of  her  daughter. 
Her  excitement  joined  to  her  natural  dimsightedness  made  her  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  utter  disappointment  clearly  visible  on  the  countenances  of  the 
newly-wed  couple.  She  had  made  up  her  speech  beforehand — perhaps 
she  had  rehearsed  it  on  the  train  as  she  was  coming  from  Wytheville — 
and  she  began  thus: 

"I  forgive  you  both." 

Percy,  startled  at  her  appearance,  and  more  startled  by  her  words, 
extended  his  hand  to  greet  his  smiling  mother-in-law,  thanked  her,  bade 
her  be  seated  and  make  herself  at  home,  which  she  did — until  he  and 
Julia  screwed  up  courage  enough  to  break  the  news  to  mother. 
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WM.  A.  MULHERIN,  '17. 

'Mid  tow'ring  pines  in  Dixie's  sunny  land, 
Where  fragrant  pink  azaleas  scent  the  air 
And  sun-kissed  zephyrs  build  their  rosy  lair, 

My  Alma  Mater  there  doth  stately  stand. 

Around  her  shady  woods  with  joyous  band 

Of  boyhood  friends  I've  wandered,  free  from  care; 
And  in  her  halls  did  oft-times  "do  and  dare" 

To  win  fresh  laurels  from  her  gracious  hand. 

A  Mother  true,  Springhill,  thou  e'er  hast  been, 

So  gentle  in  the  loving  care,  so  mild; 
In  Virtue's  purest  paths  thy  step  is  seen 

Guiding  to  Wisdom's  gate  thy  foster-child. 
Deep  in  my  heart  thy  memory  ever  green 

Not  e'en  by  flight  of  time  will  be  beguiled. 
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Mb  of  Ittairata  nf  f  olg  &tpnltl\tr  IM?iri}  Mill  Se 

(HtmUtnb  an  Mxbb  Mux®  iHr<StU  an& 

iltBB  §aralj  iHr(Mi  of  Mabxk 

(A  TRIBUTE.) 

If  there  be  any  titles  of  honor  that  the  powers  of  earth  can  confer 
which  ought  to  elicit  our  admiration  and  fill  the  recipients  with  pardon- 
able pride,  they  are  the  titles  that  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ.  To  wear  the  medal  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  bespeaks  patriotic 
sacrifices,  and  is  the  pride  of  every  Frenchman.  To  boast  the  Victorian 
Cross  is  to  rank  with  the  truest  and  noblest  of  England's  manhood,  but  to 
wear  a  Decoration  of  Honor  from  the  Papal  Court,  to  be  a  Knight  or  a 
Lady  in  the  court  where  the  spiritual  is  blended  with  the  temporal,  in  the 
oldest  and  most  conservative,  the  most  justly-founded  throne  in  Christen- 
dom, is  an  honor  that  few  can  boast,  for  few  have  merited  it.  It  belongs 
to  the  unblemished  life;  it  is  the  acknowledgment  of  wide-reaching 
charities,  and  it  comes  as  a  seal  of  approval  on  works  done  for  God,  not 
indeed  a  reward,  but  a  recognition.  In  fine,  it  betokens  an  honor  that  is 
not  so  much  of  earth  as  of  Heaven.  It  marks  a  right  to  celestial  peerage, 
which  is  purchased  by  nobility  of  life  alone.  Such  is  the  honor  that  is  to 
be  conferred  on  the  Misses  McGill  of  Mobile,  during  the  coming  month, 
when  they  shall  receive  from  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  title  of 
Dames  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

The  Holy  Sepulcher. 

During  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  the  sepulcher  of  our  Savior 
was  held  in  veneration  by  His  followers,  and  pilgrims  came  in  numbers  to 
venerate  His  sacred  resting-place.  In  the  fourth  century,  Constantine 
built  a  church  on  the  spot  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  Christians  gathered 
there  more  numerous  than  ever  before.  In  the  seventh  century,  when  the 
Arabs,  fired  with  Moslem  fanaticism,  spread  over  Asia,  they  directed  their 
conquests  towards  Syria.  After  a  siege  of  four  months,  Jerusalem  sur- 
rendered to  Abu  Ubaidah.  Omar,  the  reigning  caliph,  promised  that  the 
Christians  should  keep  their  churches  and  their  sanctuaries,  and  he  signed 
this  agreement  with  is  own  hand.  During  the  next  few  centuries  his 
word  was  kept. 

Haroun-Al-Raschid,  the  greatest  of  Eastern  caliphs,  a  tolerant  and 
learned  prince,  respected  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Christians,  and  sent 
the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  to  Charlemagne.      With    the   passing  of 
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Haroun-Al-Rashid,  passed  also  the  glory  of  the  caliphate.  Revolutions 
tore  asunder  the  unity  of  Moslemism,  and  Syria  soon  became  the  battle 
ground  of  the  Moslem  world.  The  Fatimide  dynasty,  founded  on  descent 
from  Fatima,  Mahomet's  daughter,  rose  to  power  in  908.  The  Romans 
took  advantage  of  the  dissensions  and  tried  to  reconquer  the  lands  they 
had  lost.  The  Christians  of  Jerusalem  naturally  put  their  sympathies 
with  the  Romans,  and,  of  course,  came  into  bad  odor  with  the  Arabs. 
Then  came  the  wave  of  Turkish  power  sweeping  from  the  lands  around 
the  Caspian  Sea.  It  was  called  into  Syria  by  the  fast-failing  Omniades,  but 
with  Seljuk  at  its  head  it  was  soon  changed  from  the  defense  of  the 
Omniades,  to  the  interests  of  the  Seljukians.  Jerusalem,  in  996,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  fourth  Fatimide  caliph,  and  under  the  direct  control  of 
Hakim,  who  determined  to  destroy  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  In  1010  he  set 
fire  to  the  buildings  erected  by  Modestus  and  destroyed  them.  This  torch 
blazed  throughout  Europe,  and  enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  every  Christian 
breast — enthusiasm  and  indignation  fused  together  over  the  insult  offered 
to  the  Savior's  burial-place. 

Then  came  the  Crusades,  and  in  1099  we  see  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  the 
elected  Lord  of  Jerusalem.  This  Latin  kingdom  continued  to  exist  with 
its  list  of  worthy  Lords,  one  succeeding  the  other,  until  Saladin,  the 
Saracen,  took  possession  of  Jerusalem  in  1187.  During  the  period  of  the 
Latin  kingdom,  the  Crusaders  had  spared  no  expense,  no  effort  to  memo- 
rize in  a  splendid  edifice  the  sepulcher  of  Christ.  Saladin  and  his  army 
set  about  to  destroy  all  the  churches  of  the  city,  but,  true  to  the  promise  of 
Omar,  be  spared  the  Holy  Sepulcher  and  a  few  other  churches,  insisting 
on  a  heavy  tribute  for  their  use.  About  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  Frederick  the  Second,  having  led  the  Fifth  Crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land,  obtained  by  treaty  the  possession  of  Jerusalem  for  ten  years  and  a 
half.  In  1239  the  Moslems  again  took  possession  of  Jerusalem  and  de- 
stroyed the  tower  of  David.  The  Emir  of  Kerak  made  over  the  city  to  the 
Latins  in  1243,  without  any  stipulation  at  all.  This  action  enraged  the 
Caliph  of  Egypt.  He  called  in  the  savage  tribes  of  Mesopotamia  to  recap- 
ture it.  Thus  Jerusalem  passed  again  and  finally  to  the  empire  of  the 
caliph,  and  since  the  death  of  the  last  Egyptian  Caliph  in  1538,  the  Turk 
has  been  master  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

Chivalry  had  its  begining  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  when 
there  was  little  organization  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  Few  laws  and 
little  order  rendered  injustices  many.  Then  it  was  that  certain  men  who 
formed  a  class  apart,  fired  with  the  desire  of  redressing  wrongs,  travelled 
from  place  to  place  to  hear  complaints  and  see   that   justice    was  done. 
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They  made  their  journey  mounted  and  full  armed,  hence  they  were  called 
Chevalier,  or  Knight.  By  virtue  of  the  blessing  bestowed  on  the  sword  of 
the  Knight,  the  Church  shared  in  the  conferring  of  knighthood.  The 
spirit  of  Chivalry  found  its  highest  expression  in  the  Crusades.  There  it 
was  that  the  noble  cause  drew  forth  a  righteous  enthusiasm  that  cannot 
be  measured  in  words.  Say  what  you  may  concerning  the  abuses  of 
Chivalry,  abuses  of  a  later  date  which  in  no  way  cloud  the  luster  of  the 
Crusaders'  glory,  certain  it  is,  that  the  motive  power  that  urged  on  the 
movement  sprang  from  the  noblest  sentiments,  the  deepest  feelings  and 
the  purest  desires  that  ever  actuated  a  band  of  men  in  the  painful  pursuit 
of  a  noble  ideal. 

The  Crusades  were  organized  to  wrest  from  the  Moslem  rule  the  Holy 
Places  of  Jerusalem.  After  this  had  been  accomplished  and  the  Latin 
Kingdom  firmly  established,  the  Christians  still  suffered  from  inroads  of 
Moslems.  And,  as  it  has  been  necessary  to  organize  armies  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  so  now  it  became  necessary  to  organize  soldiery  for  the 
protection  of  these  places.  Here  is  the  reason  of  the  Military  Orders  of 
the  Church.  Religious  orders  of  that  period  added  to  the  vows  of  religion 
a  new  vow,  to  fight  against  the  Infidels  and  protect  with  their  last  life's 
blood  the  Sepulcher  made  sacred  by  the  body  of  the  Savior. 

The  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  is  one  of  the  Papal  Orders  of 
knighthood.  With  the  Supreme  Order  of  Christ,  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Militia,  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  it  brings  honor  and  distinction, 
is  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  the  Cburch  towards  those  who  have  aided  in 
a  singular  way  the  interests  of  society,  the  good  of  the  Church  and  the 
cause  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Order  has  three  grades: — (1)  The  Grand 
Cross  Knights;  (2)  The  Commanders;  (3  )The  Knights.  The  Pope  is  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  order  and  the  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  is  his 
lieutenant  and  administrator  and  bestows  the  Papal  decoration.  This 
decoration  consists  of  a  large  red-enamelled  golden  cross,  with  a  narrow 
border  of  gold,  and  surmounted  by  a  royal  crown.  The  cross  is  a  cross 
potent,  between  four  crosslets;  the  crosslets  being  small,  red,  and 
enamelled,  are  fitted  in  between  the  arms  of  the  large  cross.  The  ribbon 
is  of  black  watered  silk.  A  mulberry  trophy  connects  the  cross  with  the 
ribbon.  The  collar  worn  on  solemn  occasions  is  composed  of  little  Jeru- 
salem crosses,  and  rings  of  burnished  gold.  Knights  of  the  Grand  Cross 
wear  the  Grand  Cross  on  a  ribbon  running  saltierwise  from  right  shoulder 
to  left  side,  and  the  badge,  which  consists  of  an  eight-pointed  or  rayed 
silver  star  on  whose  center  is  the  red  cross  encircled  by  two  green 
enamelled  branches,  one  oak  and  the  other  laurel,  on  their  breasts.  Com- 
manders carry  cross  and  ribbon  fastened  at  the  neck.  Knights  wear  the 
badge  on  the  left  breast.  Matrons  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  wear  the  insignia 
of  their  grade  on  the  left  side  of  the  breast.     Such  the  title  and  such  the 
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ceremony  of  its  insignia.  « It  is  an  honor  coveted  by  the  highest  nobility 
of  Europe;  it  is  rarely  conferred,  however,  and  this  is  the  first  time  to  our 
knowledge  that  it  has  been  conferred  on  any  ladies  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  Misses  McGill  are  not  without  distinction  in  the  literary  circles 
of  Mobile.  The  works,  the  contributions  made  by  them  to  local  papers, 
would  fill  a  goodly  volume  of  interesting  and  well-written  stories.  Miss 
Y  Mary  A.  McGill  is  the  author  of  "Little  Orphan  Annie  and  Her  Friends,"  a 
charming  story  with  a  local  setting.  The  book,  though  its  name  fails  to 
imply  it,  was  not  written  for  the  young  alone.  It  reaches  farther,  and  has 
met  with  a  cordial  reception  by  young  and  old.  Wherever  the  heroine, 
Little  Annie,  goes,  her  friends  will  be  legion.  The  authoress  has  further 
contributed  largely  to  The  Morning  Star,  Detroit  Free  Press,  The  Appeal, 
Waif,  and  the  local  press.  Miss  Sarah  McGill  has  translated  some  de- 
lightful stories  from  both  the  Spanish  and  French,  and  we  hope  to  see 
some  day  their  fugitive  works  collected  into  one  book.  Of  late,  we  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  names  appearing  in  their  wonted 
places.  We  hope,  however,  that  they  will  not  allow  their  pens  to  remain 
idle,  but  will  rejoice  their  friends  in  the  future  even  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past. 

As  we  glance  over  the  claims  which  the  Misses  McGill  have  to  the 
honors  they  are  about  to  receive,  we  are  struck  at  once  by  the  universality 
of  their  charity.  It  is  this,  indeed,  that  has  appealed  most  strongly  to  the 
Holy  Father.  Highly  educated  of  much  travel,  accomplished  linguists, 
with  claims  to  literary  prominence,  they  possess  a  broad-mindedness,  a 
breadth  of  view  that  has  entered  largely  into  the  determination  of  their 
charities.  The  beautiful  home  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  which  has 
but  lately  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  over  $80,000,  is  the  last  manifesta- 
tion of  their  generosity. 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  we  find  them  the  friend  of  the  outcast 
and  the  orphan,  contributing  largely  in  money,  in  literature,  in  personal 
influence  to  better  their  condition.  The  need  of  colored  schools  to  instil 
I  religion  into  the  hearts  of  negro  children  appealed  to  them,  and  not  in 
vain.  We  see,  moreover,  scholarships  founded  by  them  in  Catholic  col- 
leges, benefactions  to  local  institutions,  among  them  to  Spring  Hill,  and 
the  greatest  of  all  the  works  which  bear  the  impress  of  their  names — a 
.  work  the  value  of  which  only  the  broad-minded  can  appreciate — a  free 
Catholic  high  school  for  young  men,  most  handsomely  endowed.  I  speak 
of  the  McGill  Institute.  There  is  no  city  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  Southland  and  few  cities  in  the  whole  country  that  can 
boast  such  a  school.  In  these  modern  times  an  endowed  Catholic  school 
is  a  rarity.  Centuries  ago,  before  the  Reformation,  so  called,  invented 
reasons  why  it  should  appropriate  to  itself  the  property  of  Religious  Or- 
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ders,  and  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  particular,  such  schools  were  common. 
The  soldier  saint  of  Loyla  never  dreamed  of  the  day  when  his  sons  would 
have  to  teach  in  paid  schools,  and  to-day  his  sons  are  dreaming  and 
longing  for  the  day  when  they  will  be  able  to  give  education  without 
charge.  If  St.  Ignatius  did  see  so  far  into  the  seeds  of  time  as  to  know 
that  such  an  event  would  happen,  he  never  mentioned  it.  He  planned 
for  the  frequent  prayers  to  be  recited  by  the  Order  for  benefactors  and 
founders  of  colleges,  but  he  ordered  at  the  same  time  that  no  recompense 
for  labors  be  accepted.  Things  have  changed  since  then,  but  the  ideal  is 
the  same.  Mobile,  then,  especially  Catholic  Mobile,  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  these  esteemed  ladies  on  account  of  the  magnificent  gift  with 
which  they  have  enriched  the  Catholics  of  Mobile.  Every  one  who  gets  a 
high  school  education  there  owes  it  to  these  ladies.  He  owes  it  to  their 
broad-mindedness,  which  enabled  them  not  to  confine  their  efforts  to  the 
relief  of  the  human  body,  but  looked  to  the  good  that  goes  farther,  that 
lasts  longer,  that  is  more  telling  in  the  final  issue  of  life,  the  moral  train- 
ing unto  Catholic  manhood.  Thus  it  is  that  decrepit  age  on  which  the  in- 
firmities of  childhood  seem  to  crowd  again,  the  voices  of  the  orphan  and 
the  outcast,  the  cause  of  education  with  its  manifold  possibilities  for  good, 
appealed  to  their  hearts.  This  is  the  reason  why,  when  the  record  of  these 
deeds  passed  over  the  waters  and  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
that  he  was  moved  by  their  noble  example,  their  unblemished  life,  their 
shining  virtues  to  confer  on  them  this  great  honor,  coveted  by  many,  pos- 
sessed by  some  few  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  which  they  are 
first  among  the  daughters  of  America  to  possess.  We  congratulate  them 
on  the  unique  honor  and  the  spiritual  privileges  that  accompany  it,  which 
has  so  justly  come  to  crown  the  efforts  of  their  years  of  sacrifice  and 
charity. 
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The  Loyal  Alumnus. 

The  fostering  of  a  spirit  of  loyalty  towards  Alma  Mater  is  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  every  Alumnus,  whose  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  spend  his 
school  years  within  the  halls  of  old  Spring  Hill. 

If  thoughtfulness  of  others  is  the  soul  of  gratitude  and  one  of  the 
fairest  fruits  of  true  education,  it  is  no  less  fair  a  fruit  of  that  same  edu- 
cation to  realize  that  gratitude  towards  old  Spring  Hill  is  in  order  on  the 
part  of  every  one  of  her  Alumni.  As  Mr.  M.  Mahorner  said  in  his  eloquent 
speech  at  the  dinner  on  Home-Coming  Day:  "There  is  not  one  of  us, 
whether  he  has  spent  one  year  of  his  life,  or  whether  he  has  spent  several, 
within  the  classic  halls  of  this  institution,  but  can  say  with  truth  that  he  is 
a  better  man  to-day  for  his  having  been  here,  his  having  heard  the  teach- 
ings in  her  class-roms  and  indulged  in  the  sports  of  her  campus."  If  these 
words  be  true — and  true  they  are — if  we  are  better  men  today  for  our  con- 
tact with  Spring  Hill  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Spring  Hill  for  her 
teachings  that  have  broadened  our  views,  strengthened  our  religion,  puri- 
fied our  ideals,  and  led  us  to  a  nobler  manhood  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  ours.    And  we,  fellow  graduates,  who  have  been  so  favored  as  to  re- 
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ceive  from  her  honored  hand  the  parchment  wherewith  she  sets  the  seal 
of  her  approval  on  the  work  she  has  wrought  in  us — we,  I  say,  should 
pause  as  we  leave  these  halls — pause  hy  the  altar — and  register  there  an 
oath  of  loyalty  to  Spring  Hill,  our  second  mother.  We  are  the  sons  of  her 
more  especial  love,  and  she  looks  to  us  for  a  more  lavish  return  of  affec- 
tion. 

Gratitude  is  a  flower  that  grows  and  blossoms  in  the  generous  heart 
as  on  its  native  heath.  Beautiful  when  it  exhales  its  fragrance  as  a  tribute 
of  return  to  the  gifts  of  friends;  more  beautiful,  when  it  honors  the  deeds 
of  love  wrought  by  devoted  father  and  loving  mother;  most  beautiful, 
when  it  rises  like  incense,  a  thanksgiving  prayer,  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 
gifts.  It  is  not,  however,  without  a  peculiar  beauty  and  a  distinct  charm 
when  it  is  found  in  an  Alumnus,  who  owes  much,  at  times  well  nigh  all  of 
his  moral  worth,  his  physical  powers,  his  intellectual  strength  to  the  care 
and  solicitude  of  this  Alma  Mater. 

Now  if  the  duty  of  gratitude  is  upon  us,  the  duty  of  manifesting  our 
gratitude  is  no  less  upon  us.  To  be  grateful  and  manifest  no  sign  of  grat- 
itude is  contradictory.  Real  sentiments  of  gratitude  when  they  exist  in 
the  heart  will  rush  forth  clothed  in  words  and  deeds  as  spontaneously 
as  the  spring  bubbles  forth  from  the  breast  of  the  earth. 

How  shall  we  express  our  gratitude  to  our  Alma  Mater?  The  truest 
and  most  acceptable  act  of  gratitude  is  to  live  lives  loyal  to  the  lessons 
taught  us.  The  lives  of  Spring  Hill's  sons  reflect  the  glory  of  their  moth- 
er. 'Tis  there  she  must  read  the  story  of  her  success,  or  of  her  failure. 
Then  too,  our  words  should  be  full  of  appreciation  for  the  labors  under- 
gone in  our  behalf.  No  occasion  must  be  passed  over  unseized  which  af- 
fords a  chance  to  express  our  appreciation  of  her  efforts.  It  is  a  joy  and  a 
consolation  to  her;  it  is  our  duty.  In  fine,  deep  interest  in  al  that  con- 
cerns Spring  Hill — interest  in  her  athletics,  interest  in  her  academic  suc- 
cesses, interest  in  her  material  improvements — should  characterize  the 
loyal  Alumnus.  He  is  part  of  Spring  Hill,  and  should  keep  in  touch  with 
her  activities,  rejoice  in  her  successes,  and  lend  a  willing  hand  to  advance 
her  interests,  for  these  are  his  activities,  his  successes,  his  interests.  Such 
should  be  the  loyal  Alumnus.  Spring  Hill  has  many  such,  as  the  Alumni 
gathering  taught  us.    May  the  tribe  increase. 

CHRISTOPHER  S.  TIMOTHY,  14, 

Editor-in-Chief. 
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Father  de  la  Morinere  Addresses  the  Medical  Alumni  of  the  University 
of  Alabama. — Among  the  speakers  at  the  University  of  Alabama  Medical 
Alumni  Banquet  was  Father  de    la    Moriniere.      Doctor    A.    Festorazzi 

A.  B.,  '87,  President  of  the  Association,  was  toastmaster.  In  introducing 
Father  de  la  Moriniere  he  paid  the  following  loyal  tribute  to  his  Alma 
Mater: 

"Sitting  queenly  and  majestically  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  of  the  suburb 
of  our  city,  stands  that  famous  and  renowned  home  of  education  and  learning, 
Spring  Hill  College,  resplendent  in  fame  and  glory  like  unto  the  lustre  of  precious 
jewels  sparking  in  brilliancy  from  the  bosom  of  a  fair  maiden.  Many  a  youth  has 
left  its  portals  and  entered  the  world  to  make  his  way  through  life.  With  the 
thorough  training  received,  and  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  education  and 
religion  deeply  embedded  in  the  heart  as  well  as  mind,  they  have  met  with  success 
and  gained  for  themselves  the  highest  positions  of  trust  and  confidnce  in  both 
private  and  public  life. 

"Spring  Hill  College  is  represented  to-night  by  one  of  its  most  learned  pro- 
fessors; one  who  requires  no  words  of  praise  from  me,  for  the  very  mention  of  his 
name  assures  this  splendid  gathering  that  it  is  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  most 
brilliant  speaker,  and  an  orator  of  national  fame.  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  distin- 
guished pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  the  Rev.  Father  Emanuel  C.  de  la  Moriniere, 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  will  answer  to  the  toast,  "The  Greatness  of  the 
Physician." 

Father  de  la  Moriniere  had  been  chosen  to  introduce  Doctor  William 
Crawford  Gorgas,  famous  for  sanitation  work  in  the  Panama  Zone,  who 
was  the  guest  of  honor  of  the  Alabama  Alumni  Association.  Father  de  la 
Moriniere's  tribute  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession  of  medicine  met  with 
hearty  applause  and  wide  notice,  and  is  here  reprinted  in  part: 

"Hence  my  embarrassment  at  your  request,  Mr.  President,  that  I  should  mingle 
my  voice  ■with  those  of  the  eloquent  orators  who  have  thrilled  us  to-night,  and  won 
our  unstinted  applause.  I  dare  say,  if  I  were  wise,  and  gave  ear  to  the  inner  whis- 
perings, which  are  very  audible  to  me  though  not  to  you,  I  should  content  myself 
with  bowing  my  acknowledgment  and  appreciation  of  your  gracious  courtesy  and 
resuming  my  seat.    Yet  in  doing  so,  I  should  offer  violence  to  the  lofty  sentiments 
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which  rise  within  me  and  plead  for  utterance  as  my  glances  over  this  assemblage 
of  distinguished  physicians.  I  should  miss  an  opportunity  which  rarely  presents 
itself  to  me  in  my  round  of  days,  of  telling  you  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession, 
that  if  it  is  true  that  we  reach  the  Creator  through  His  creatures,  that  whosoever 
gives  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  disciple  gives  it  to  the  Master;  if  it  is  true  that 
whatsoever  is  done  to  the  least  of  His  children  is  done  to  the  universal  Father 
Himself,  then,  if  performed  in  the  right  spirit,  next  to  the  healing  of  souls,  next  to 
the  healing  of  wounds  deeper  than  eye  may  scan  or  hand  may  probe,  next  to  the 
curing  of  distempers  that  rack  the  mind,  there  is  no  higher,  nobler  service  than  the 
service  of  the  medical  priesthood. 

"This  is  no  figure  of  language,  no  rhetorical  simplification,  no  exaggeration 
born  of  a  momentary  enthusiasm,  but  the  cold,  sober  truth.  The  Supreme  Ruler  of 
this  physical  universe  has  deigned  to  take  you  in  closest  partnership  with  Himself 
in  the  management  of  its  welfare,  its  life,  and  preservation.  He  who,  with  ineffable, 
adorable  skill,  has  fashioned  the  complex  machinery  of  our  material  organism,  has 
willed  in  His  inscrutable  design  that  its  harmony  should  be  marred  by  hostile  forces 
and  be  shattered  by  disease  and  decay.  He  has  willed  that  the  citadel  of  the  body 
should  be  assailed  by  besieging  hosts  that  know  no  mercy  and  offer  no  quarter; 
but  He  has  also  willed  that  there  should  be  saviors  of  that  fortress  ready  at  the  first 
signal  of  danger,  the  first  cry  of  battle,  to  leap  into  the  breach  and  repel  the  invader. 
And  such  saviors  you,  gentlemen,  are. 

"The  Almighty  Himself  has  created  your  peerage.  He  Himself  has  proclaimed 
it  to  all  generations.  He  Himself  has  told  the  world  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ: 
"Honor  the  physician  for  the  need  thou  hast  of  him:  for  the  Most  High  has  created 
him.  For  all  healing  is  from  God  and  He  shall  receive  gifts  of  the  King.  The  skill 
of  the  physician  shall  lift  up  his  head  and  in  the  sight  of  the  great  men  he  shall  be 
praised."  Hence  your  priesthood  bears  the  seal  of  a  consecration  no  less  sublime 
than  that  which  marks  a  man  for  the  ministry  of  the  Temple  and  the  Altar.  It 
calls  for  unwearying,  painstaking  labor  in  the  study  of  the  causes  of  the  intestine 
warfare  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  the  devising  of  the  most  efficacious  methods 
to  thwart  the  enemy's  tactics,  check  his  encroachment  and  insure  victory.  It  calls 
for  the  unswerving,  daily,  hourly  practice  of  the  most  exalted  virtues  which  may 
adorn  and  glorify  a  human  character.  It  calls  for  temperance  which  enables  a 
physician  to  be  master  of  his  faculties  at  all  times  and  to  answer  at  any 
minute  of  the  day  or  night,  with  brain  clear,  nerve  cool  and  hand  firm,  the 
summons  of  the  stricken  and  the  appeal  of  the  suffering.  It  calls  for  the  stainless 
integrity  which  makes  him  proof  against  the  allurement,  invincible  in  temptation, 
and  enables  him  to  pass  the  sacred  barriers  of  the  family  circle,  to  penetrate  to  the 
inner  shrine  of  the  home  sanctuary  without  desecrating  it  by  his  presence.  .  It 
calls  for  that  honorable  reserve  with  reference  to  the  history  of  his  patients  which 
should  belong  to  every  well-bred  man,  but  which  is  so  imperatively  demanded  of 
every  high-minded  practitioner,  that  he  cannot  break  it  without  betraying  his  trust, 
violating  the  most  sacred  law  and  incurring  the  sternest  sentence  which  can  be 
pronounced  on  a  faithless  agent. 

"To  him  in  sooth  are  unlocked  the  confidences  of  darkest  deeds.  Into  his 
keeping  are  entrusted  secrets  which  the  possessors  would  rather  die  than  disclose 
to  any  one  else.  To  his  sight  are  revealed  skeletons  which  are  curtained  from 
many  mortal  gaze  but  his  own.  He  must  have  eyes  and  not  see,  ears  and  not  hear, 
a  tongue  and  not  speak. 

"Gentlemen,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  self-control,  the  self-denial  which  your 
vocation — I  call  it  by  no  less  a  name — exacts  of  you,  I  can  but  bend  my  head  low  in 
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reverence  and  wonder  before  lives  true  to  such  requirements,  faithful  to  sucb 
obligations,  devoted  to  such  discipline.  But  bright  though  they  be,  such  jewels 
fade  and  lose  their  lustre  in  the  radiant  splendor  of  the  diamond  which  flashes  in 
the  kingly  crown  of  your  profession:  Charity.  Show  me  the  garret  into  which  its 
messengers  do  not  make  their  way.  Tell  me  of  the  pestilence  which  its  heroes 
have  not  braved.  Name  to  me  the  young  practitioner  who  is  not  ready  to  be  the 
servant  of  servants  in  the  cause  of  impotent  distress,  or  the  old  who  is  not  eager 
eager  to  offer  his  counsel  and  inspire  him  with  courage  in  his  waverings,  and  I  will 
expatiate  upon  the  claims  of  a  virtue  which  I  am  content  to  leave  you  to  learn  from 
those  who  have  gone  before  you,  and  whose  footprints  are  to  be  found  in  the  paths 
to  every  haunt  of  stricken  humanity.  I  have  known  one  of  your  ranks  of  less  than 
moderate  means  to  defray  for  years,  and  cheerfully,  out  of  his  own  slender  purse, 
the  expenses  entailed  by  his  medical  ministrations  to  the  needy  and  and  the 
destitute. 

"The  Recording  Angel  has  no  sweeter  deed  to  put  down  in  the  Book  of  Life  and 
with  such  deeds,  gentlemen,  the  annals  of  your  history  are  filled  at  every  page.  It 
is  apart  from  the  divine  art  of  healing  the  embodiment  in  your  practice  of  those 
matchless  virtues  that  imparts  to  you  an  influence  endows  you  with  an  authority, 
and  vests  you  with  a  power  unrivalled  among  your  fellow  men. 

"At  your  bidding,  at  your  "ipse  dixit,"  ties  are  severed,  acquaintances  re- 
nounced, companions  shunned,  habits  conquered,  luxuries  forsaken,  plans  aban- 
doned, new  schemes  adopted,  new  courses  pursued,  homes  relinquished,  foreign 
climes  sought.  In  fine,  you  wield  the  scepter  beneath  which  a  whole  world  bows 
in  unquestioned  obedience. 

"Gentlemen,  one  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  (I  have  seen  at  the  first  streaks 
of  dawn  in  a  pearly  sky  the  sunlight  shoot  over  the  hills,  flush  the  valley  and  touch 
into  color  and  glow  every  young  and  tender  thing  that  grew,  and  I  thought  that 
beautiful.  I  have  watched  the  lightning  flash  cleave  the  darkness  of  the  storm,  and 
illumine  with  emblazoned  pageantry  the  path  of  the  muttering  thunder,  and  I 
thought  that  grand.  I  have  listened  to  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  shrieking 
of  the  blast,  until  the  rain-sodden  earth  seemed  to  quail  and  yield  beneath  the 
tramp  of  contending  foes,  and  I  thought  that  music  sublime;  but  I  tell  you,  the  most 
beautiful,  the  grandest  thing  next  to  the  light  that  streams  from  the  great  white 
throne  of  the  Most  high,  the  sublimest  music  next  to  the  celestial  harmonies  of  the 
Seraphic  choirs,  is  the  light  and  music  of  a  life,  whose  sole  aim  is  to  allay  the  pains 
of  suffering  humanity,  whose  sole  endeavor  is  to  wrench  from  the  grasp  of  disease 
the  frail  flesh  with  which  it  is  encumbered,  whose  sole  effort  is  to  add  to  the  joys 
and  lessen  the  woes  of  our  common  nature,  and  such  a  life  is  that  of  every  self- 
spending,  self-sacrificing,  conscientious,  heroic  physician. 

—  "And  we  need  not  go  far  to  find  that  ideal  physician.  You  have  with  you  to- 
night, as  your  guest  of  honor,  that  renowned  army  surgeon  who  has  carved  his 
name  deep  in  the  tablets  of  medical  achievements,  and  the  bead  roll  of  medical  cel- 
ebrities. He  is  not  only  with  you,  but  of  you;  for  he  claims  Toulminville  as  his 
birthplace  and  Mobile  as  the  home  of  his  childhood  and  younger  manhood.  "The 
Panama  Canal  is  the  greatest  engineering  project  of  all  history.  It  is  not  only  the 
greatest  undertaking  or  the  past  or  the  present,  but  even  the  future  seems  desined 
never  to  offer  any  land-dividing,  world-uniting  project  compared  to  it  in  magnitude 
or  consequence."  Thus  spoke  the  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  late  British  ambassador  to 
Washington  before  the  National  Georgraphical  Society.  "Yet  not  mountains  to  be 
levelled,  nor  wild  rivers  to  be  tamed,  not  titanic  machinery  to  be  iustalled,"    re- 
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marked  a  shrewd  observer,  "presented  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  Canal  builders, 
but  unsanitary  conditons  of  that  rain-soaked,  steaming,  tropical  land." 

"When  the  question  was  upon  the  lips  of  the  Nation's  statesmen,  "Who  will 
undertake  to  remedy  the  evil?"  a  man  arose  who  answered,  and  boldly  said,  "111  do 
it."  Under  the  patronage  of  Gen.  Leonard  Woods,  himself  a  physician,  that  great 
man's  efforts  had  already  been  attended  with  brilliant  success  in  freeing  Havana 
from  the  great  terror  of  the  tropics,  yellow  fever.  A  man  whom  opposition  and 
danger  could  not  down  or  damper,  but  only  stimulated  to  more  daring  endeavor;  a 
man  with  a  marvelous  power  of  concentration,  riviting  every  faculty  upon  one  un- 
wavering end,  focusing  all  the  versality  of  his  endowments,  all  the  broadness  of  his 
experience  and  information,  all  the  forces  of  his  magnificently  organized  brain  in 
one  grand  central  purpose;  a  born  leader,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  heralded  far  and  wide  by  the  press  of  the  country 
and  the  world,  he  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  fellow-workers,  fascinated  by  the 
spell  of  his  indomitable  ardor,  and  with  the  adequate  financial  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  colossal  feat  of  driving  the  scourge  of  the  on-sweeping 
epidemic  from  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  Isthmus,  and  thus  made  a  reality  of 
what  was  scarcely  deemed  a  possibility — a  reality  at  which  the  whole  world  stands 
aghast  today,  the  joining  of  two  mighty  oceans  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
And  this  is  the  eminent  physican  whom,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  President  of 
your  association,  it  is  my  unparelled  honor  to  introduce  to  you  tonight,  Surgeon 
General  Wm.  Crawford  Gorgas." 

11     H     IS     H 

Gift  to  College  Library. — A  gift  of  several  hundred  books  was  made 
to  the  College  Library  by  Mrs.  Louisa  G.  Thomas,  of  New  Orleans, 
founder  of  the  Louisa  G.  Thomas  Memorial  Hall,  at  Loyola  University. 
The  books  are  valuable  and  make  a  splendid  addition  to  the  College 
Library,  which  formerly  the  most  valuable  in  this  part  of  the  country, 

was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1909. 

IB     H      11     H 

New  Building. — It  has  been  decided  to  put  a  new  story  on  the  present 
Gym  Building  during  the  summer.  This  new  floor  will  contain  private 
rooms  with  all  modern  conveniences  for  such  students  as  may  desire 
them.  It  is  expected  that  the  rooms  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  opening 
in  September. 

H      H      II      11 

Visit  of  Father  Gareche,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Louis  University.  —  Father 
Gareche,  of  St.  Louis,  paid  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  Spring  Hill  while  on  his 
return  to  St.  Louis,  from  New  Orleans,  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  had  been 
called  to  New  Orleans  to  deliver  an  address  to  the  Confederated  Catholic 
Societies.  Father  Gareche  is  Director  of  the  new  monthly,  "The  Queen's 
Work,"  a  magazine  which,  while  supplying  an  abundance  of  good 
Catholic  stories  for  young  and  old,  has  the  further  intent  of  effecting  a 
union  of  all  the  Sodalities  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  is  the  organ  of  their 
activities.  Father  Gareche  addressed  the  Senior  Sodalists  and  the  Junior 
Sodalists  while  here.    The  first  two  numbers  of  "The  Queen's  Work"  are 
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indeed  excellent,  and  The  Springhillian  wishes  the  grand  work  the  success 
of  which  its  lofty  purposes  are  capable. 

H      S      II      11 

Science  Class  Exhibition. — The  following  program,  carried  out  by 
the  members  of  the  Science  Glass,  May  6th,  was  interesting  in  the  extreme. 
It  consisted  of  a  series  of  talks  on  the  subjects  named  by  the  different 
members  of  the  class,  who  illustrated  their  words  with  experiments.  The 
program  follows: 

Introduction    G.   Broun 

Electrolysis    C.   S.  Timothy 

Electrolysis  Continued A.  J.  Douglas 

Red  and  Blue  Flags M.  J.  Cassidy 

Classified  Detective  System M.  J.  Phillips 

Halogen  Family J.  A.  Berthelot 

Ammonia   L.  R.  Provosty 

Ammonia  Continued E.  J.  Ball 

Conclusion  R.  M.  Ducote 

Distribution  of  Cards 
i    n    m    n 

First  Academic  Exhibition.— In  April  the  First  Academic  Class  pre- 
sented their  monthly  exhibition,  which  interrupted  by  the  orchestra  and 
band  selections,  afforded  an  enjoyable  and  instructive  hour.  The  Greek 
dialogue,  "A  Scene  on  the  Styx,"  from  Lucian,  acted  by  Messrs.  P.  D. 
Landry,  D.  R.  Druhan  and  C.  G.  Ollinger,  met  with  hearty  applause  and 
was  encored.  This  shows  well  for  the  popularity  of  Greek  in  Spring  Hill 
College.  The  class  was  highly  complimented  by  the  President  at  the  close 
of  the  entertainment.     The  program: 

Virgil's  Life  and  Character A.  R.  Christovich 

A  Roman  Epic  in  a  Parish  School Griffin 

Teacher J.  A.  Keoughan 

Jim  Naughton,  Head  Pupil E.  J.  Kock 

Other  Pupils Class  Members 

The  Eclogues  of  Virgil H.  A.  Chalin 

In  Explanation  of  the  Fifth  Eclogue S.  A.  Zieman 

Recitation  of  the  Fifth  Eclogue — 

Menalcas    J.  M.  Lancaster 

Mopsus   R.  E.  Meyer 

The  Georgics  of  Virgil L.  J.  Boudousquie 

The  Artificial  Production  of  Bees W.  C.  Puder 

A  Scene  on  the  Styx Lucian 

Charon P.  D.  Landry 

Menippus D.  R.  Druhan 

Mercury C.  G.  Ollinger 
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Debate  by  Portier  Literary  Society. — "Resolved,  That  the  literary  test 
should  be  adopted  for  immigrants,"  was  the  question  debated  by  the 
Portier  Literary  Society  on  April  13th.  The  affirmative  side  was  upheld 
by  G.  Broun  and  R.  Bork;  the  negative,  by  Joseph  Cassidy  and  F.  Gillespie. 
C.  Timothy  presided  as  chairman.  The  following  account  is  taken  from 
the  Mobile  Register: 

"Broun  opened  the  debate  with  a  masterly  speech,  in  which  he  essayed  to 
prove  that  the  literary  test  should  be  adopted,  because  there  is  need  of  restriction, 
and  because,  as  all  other  tests  have  failed  to  keep  out  the  objectionable  element 
from  among  the  immigrants,  the  literacy  test  is  the  only  one  that  will  really  solve 
the  burning  question.  He  was  followed  by  Jos.  Cassidy,  who  showed  that  there 
was  no  need  of  restricting  the  flow  of  immigrants,  and  secondly,  that  the  literacy 
test  would  be,  if  adopted,  most  inopportune,  owing  to  the  present  state  of  the 
country.  R.  Bork  went  along  lines  similar  to  those  of  his  colleague,  bringing  out 
his  meaning  by  illustrations  at  once  apt  and  striking.  He  compared  the  other  laws 
restricting  the  inflow  of  immigrants  to  a  heap  of  rocks  piled  up  together  which  are 
not  able  to  check  the  flow  of  the  mountain  torrent,  because  the  water  leaks  through 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  'There  is  need,'  he  said,  'of  some  strong  cement  to  hold 
them  together.  The  literacy  test  is,  the  cement  must  be  applied  to  hold  the  other 
laws  together  and  make  them  eqffective.'  F.  Gillespie  showed  that  the  recent 
agitation  in  congress  was  the  direct  effect  of  some  few  fanatics,  who  seem  to  be 
always  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  bring  out  something  new,  and  he  quoted  the 
words  of  some  of  the  presidents  who  have  already  vetoed  the  bill  in  the  past,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  at  bottom  directed  against  certain  nations,  whose  people  were  not 
otherwise  objectionable,  but  rather  desirable." 

"The  judges  decided  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  negative  side,  and  the  loud 
applause  that  followed  the  announcement  showed  that  the  decision  was  a 
popular  one." 

1     §     1     1 

Oratorical  Contest — On  Sunday,  May  24th,  was  held  the  Annual  Ora- 
torical Contest  for  the  Janin  Oratorical  Medal.  The  subject  assigned  was 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  the  time  limit  was  fifteen  minutes.  The  contestants 
listed  were:  E.  Ball,  J.  Berthelot,  G.  Broun,  J.  McPhillips  and  L.  Provosty. 
The  exhibition  of  oratorical  ability  was  a  real  treat,  and  not  one  of  the  con- 
testants but  acquitted  himself  creditably.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  Joseph 
McAleer,  Bart  Chamberlain  and  Walter  F.  Walsh,  of  Mobile.  At  the  close 
of  the  contest  the  judges  retired  for  a  while.  Having  returned,  Mr.  Mc- 
Aleer ascended  the  stage  and  announced  that  the  excellence  of  the  several 
contestants  had  rendered  decisions  difficult;  but  that  it  was  his  part  to  an- 
nounce in  the  name  of  the  judges  that  the  medal  had  been  won  by  L.  Pro- 
vosty; that  the  next  in  merit  were  G.  Broun  and  J.  McPhillips. 

H     H     d     H 

Elocution  Contest — On  Sunday,  June  7th,  was  held  the  Annual  Elocu- 
tion Contest.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

Glory  Blaze  March College  Orchestra. 
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Collegiate  Section — 

R.  Edwin  Ball — "The  Revenge  of  Hamish" Lanier. 

Le  Doux  R.  Provosty— "The  Old  Actor's  Story" Sims. 

Christopher  S.  Timothy — "The  Murder  of  Captain 

Joseph  White Webster. 

Rupert  G.  Touart — "Voyage  of  Columbus" Lanier. 

John  W.  Van  Heuvel— "The  Traitor's  Death-Bed".  .Lippard. 
Edward  K.  Wunderlich — "How  the  La  Rue  Stakes 

were  lost" Anon. 

Valse  Lente  "Copelia" College  Orchestra. 

Academic  Section — 

David  E.  Bennett — "In  a  Roman  Theatre" Warner. 

Dennis  A.  Curren — "The  Execution  of  Montrose".  .Aytoun. 

D.   Ross  Druhan — "Gualberto's  Victory" Donnelly. 

J.  Marshall  Lancaster — "The  Old  Surgeon's  Story" — 

Donnelly. 

Reyam  E.  Mayer — "Maclaine's  Child" Mackay. 

Cornelius  W.  O'Leary— "Poor  Little  Joe" Coates. 

"Sympathy"  Waltz   '. College  Orchestra. 

Judges — Hon.  H.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  S.  P.  Gaillard,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Glennon. 
At  the  close  Hon.  H.  Chamberlain  announced  the  decision  of  the 
judges  as  follows:  Collegiate  section,  gold  medal,  won  by  John  Van 
Heuvel;  next  in  merit,  L.  Provosty,  E.  Ball,  E.  Wunderlich;  Academic 
section,  gold  medal,  won  by  Dennis  Curren;  next  in  merit,  Ross  Druhan, 
David  Bennett,  Marshall  Lancaster. 
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TEAMS— 
Spring  Hill  vs. 
Spring  Hill  vs. 
Spring  Hill  vs. 
Spring  Hill  vs. 
Spring  Hill  vs. 
Spring  Hill  vs. 
Spring  Hill  vs. 
Spring  Hill  vs. 
Spring  Hill  vs. 
Spring  Hill  vs. 
Spring  Hill  vs. 
Spring  Hill  vs. 
Spring  Hill  vs. 
Spring  Hill  vs. 
Spring  Hill  vs. 


2 March  1 

3 March  8 

0 March  15 

5 March  29 

8 April  5 


SEASON  OF  1914. 

SCORE.  DATE. 

U.  S.  S.  Tonopah 17-  4 Feb.  22 

No  Names 10 

Sun  Dodgers 6 

Barney-Kavanaghs 5 

Crowns 10 

Lewis  Club 9 

Kentucky  Club 4-3 April  12 

Hill  Billies 13-3 April  19 

Alabama  School  of  Medicine 11-  6 April  23 

Independents 11-  4 April  26 

Thoss  Club 11-  8 May  3 

Crowns 1-14 May  10 

Spring  Hill  Alumni 18-  2 May  17 

Hibernia  Bank 7-6 May  24 

Kentucky  Club 1-5 May  31 


BASEBALL  NOTES— SEASON  OF  1914. 


Looking  back  over  the  past  season,  we  find  that  it  has  been  a  very 
successful  one,  in  fact  never  before  has  the  Goddess  of  Luck  so  smiled 
upon  us  as  this  year;  for,  in  casting  up  accounts,  we  find  that  only  twice 
has  our  team  gone  down  in  defeat — the  first  time  at  the  hands  of  the 
Crowns,  and  the  second  beating  was  handed  to  us  by  the  Kentucky  Club. 
The  game  against  the  latter  might  easily  have  been  a  victory  had  it  not 
been  for  a  very  bad  opening  inning,  in  which  two  of  our  men  booted  the 
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ball  with  disastrous  vim.  But  the  first  loss  could  not  have  been  otherwise; 
the  game  was  theirs  from  the  start.  Consequently,  we  feel  no  shame  in 
confessing  that  we  were  beaten  by  a  better  team  than  our  own.  It  is  our 
duty  to  lay  praise  and  blame  where  each  are  due,  and  so  with  this  end  in 
view  we  make  a  short  notice  of 

g      H      H      U 

WHO'S  WHO  ON  THE  COLLEGE  NINE. 

Catcher  Joe  Cassidy. — For  two  years  has  he  piloted  the  club  through 
defeat  and  victory,  and  be  it  said  to  his  credit  that  not  once  has  he  allowed 
his  fighting  spirit  to  grow  lax.  Behind  the  bat  he  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
team,  urging  the  twirlers  to  their  maximum,  encouraging  the  players  to 
do  their  best  and  himself  playing  a  sterling  game.  He  had  a  knack  of 
sizing  up  the  batters,  and  watching  their  weaknesses;  alert,  wideawake,  a 
sure  pegger,  possessing  a  cool  and  clear  head  he  generalled  the  team 
through  many  a  tight  place  with  the  skill  and  precision  of  an  old  hand. 
His  batting  average  speaks  for  itself.  He  is  generally  acclaimed  the  best 
base-runer  on  the  nine,  and  is  a  universal  favorite.  When  on  the  17th  he 
receives  his  sheep-skin,  and  departs  from  our  midst,  he  will  leave  a  void 
in  the  sport  fan's  heart. 

Short  Stop  Timothy. — In  our  manager  we  have  had  this  season  a  ball 
player  whom  we  have  two  reasons  to  be  pround  of.  Besides  being  fast 
on  the  bases,  Timothy  is  right  there  with  the  wallop,  as  his  batting  average 
is.344.  We  have  had  frequent  manifestations  of  his  ability  in  this  fine 
during  the  season,  and  we  have  not  forgotten  who  it  was  that  drove  in  the 
winning  run  in  the  ninth  inning  of  the  Hibernia  game,  a  game  which  would 
otherwise  have  terminated  so  disastrously  for  us.  His  batting,  however, 
is  not  his  sole  accomplishment;  indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  determine 
precisely  whether  he  was  more  valuable  at  the  bat  or  in  the  infield.  While 
stationed  on  the  hot  corner  he  performd  many  feats  that  called  forth  ap- 
plause, and  on  shortstop  he  was  acknowledged  the  fastest  man  in  the 
infield,  fielding  almost  perfectly  a  considerably  wider  territory  than  was 
his  allotted  portion.  Truly,  shortstop  will  be  a  hard  hole  to  fill  next  year. 
But  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  so  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  loyalty  we  can  muster  we  speed  our  departing  athlete  to  all  the  success 
in  his  further  pursuit  of  the  national  sport,  should  it  befall  him  to  direct 
his  abilities  along  that  line. 

First  Baseman  Ducote. — "Moon"  Ducote  is  distinguished  by  having 
broken  up  more  games  in  the  ninth  inning  than  any  other  man  on  the 
team.  When  a  home  run  was  needed  to  win  a  game  "Moon"  was  there 
with  the  goods,  and  when  he  stepped  up  to  the  plate  the  desired  article  was 
generally  forthcoming.  Yea,  verily,  he  may  be  called  the  batter  of  the 
club,  for  on  three  distinct  occasions  it  so  happened  that  he  was  destined 
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by  the  fates  to  save  the  honors  of  the  day.  Besides  possessing  this  happy 
faculty  of  hitting  in  a  pinch,  he  batted  steadily  throughout  the  year,  as  his 
average  of  .338  proves.  On  first  his  fielding  was  somewhat  irregular;  for 
a  long  spell  he  would  go  without  an  error,  then  in  a  crucial  moment  there 
seemed  to  be  something  wanting  in  his  glove  required  to  make  the  ball 
stick.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  drag  out  the  hammer;  far  be  it  from  us 
to  cast  any  imputations  other  than  praiseworthy  on  one  so  young  and 
guileless  as  "Moon."  On  a  whole,  his  fielding  was  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  College  Nine. 

Second  Baseman  Touart. — Every  year  our  material  is  greatly  aug- 
mented by  one  or  more  of  the  stars  of  the  Little  Yard  Nine  of  the  previous 
year,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  this  year  has  proved  no  exception.  Rather, 
we  feel  that  we  are  to  be  congratulated  for  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  such  good  ball  players  as  Gomez  and  Touart.  The  latter  is  a  ball 
player  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Without  a  doubt,  he  is  the  cleanest 
fielder  on  the  nine.  He  is  comparatively  without  experience,  but  despite 
this  handicap,  he  has  acquitted  himself  with  honors.  This  may  be  in  some 
way  due  to  the  fact  that  he  comes  from  a  family  that  has  always  been 
prominent  in  athletics  at  Spring  Hill  College. 

Third  Baseman  Morere. — Our  sometimes  shortstop  and  present  third 
baseman,  although  somewhat  affected  with  the  fat  man's  disease — inertia — 
is  right  there  when  it  comes  to  stopping  the  hot  ones.  On  account  of  lack 
of  speed  he  was  shifted  to  third,  which  change  was  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  one  for  the  better  in  every  respect,  for  since  then  "Fats"  has  played  an 
excellent  game.  Possessing  a  strong  arm  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  shooting 
them  over  to  first,  and  at  the  same  time  hardly  ever  making  a  bad  throw. 
He  is  capable  of  getting  very  excited  and  nervous  at  critical  moments, 
which  fact  is  probably  due  to  want  of  experience.  Not  infrequently  he 
shows  flashes  of  real  baseball.  All  things  taken  into  consideration  "Fats" 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  showing  he  has  made  this  year  on  the  Nine. 

Pitchers  Braud  and  Bienvenu. — Our  slab  artists  this  year,  backed  up 
by  the  excellent  support  of  the  fielders,  together  with  their  own  fine  work 
on  the  mound,  have  many  reasons  to  feel  elated  over  the  success  of  the  sea- 
son. Bienvenu  and  Braud  have  each  in  turn  pitched  wonderful  ball.  Bien- 
venu's  speed  has  time  and  time  again  baffled  the  opposing  batsman,  and 
let  us  whisper  it,  there  were  times  when  there  was  something  on  the  ball 
beside  the  trade-mark,  for  when  he  had  that  drop  of  his  working  the  best 
in  Mobile  took  the  bench  after  having  thrice  bit  ravenously  at  the  atmos- 
phere. Lack  of  control  at  times  almost  proved  disastrous  to  his  success, 
but  on  the  whole  he  deserves  great  praise  for  his  work  during  the  year. 
Braud,  ever  steady  and  as  cool  as  the  proverbial  cucumber,  offers  a 
striking  contrast  to  Bienvenu.      Control    was  the  thing    that    "Gopher" 
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possessed  in  large  quantities  and  is  considered  the  source  of  his  enviable 
record.  But  that  is  not  saying  that  he  had  no  curves.  A  little  more 
"smoke"  with  the  benders  would  place  him  on  a  level  with  his  cousin, 
Daunis,  of  recent  fame. 

Center  Fielder  Puder. — Puder  came  to  us  this  year  in  the  class  of 
Park  Horses.  This  young  Savannahian  has  added  much  to  our  team- 
work in  general,  especially  by  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  center  gar- 
den. He  is  truly  a  rival  of,  and-  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  a  co-worker 
with  his  friend  in  left,  Gomez.  This  pair  have  so  co-operated  that  hardly 
anything  has  escaped  them.  Puder  is  fast  and  sure,  having  frequently 
brought  the  crowd  to  their  feet  with  cheers  at  some  sensational  catch - 
Not  as  accurate,  perhaps,  as  the  Cuban,  but  with  enough  of  that  much- 
prized  determination  in  him  to  hold  his  position  against  all  comers.  He 
is  no  mean  batter,  as  may  be  gleaned  from  his  average,  which  is  in  the 
.200s,  and  he  can  generally  be  depended  upon  in  a  tight  place.  He 
featured  in  several  games  by  his  good  bunting  which  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tials of  a  winning  team. 

Left-Fielder  Gomez.  —  Of  our  three  fielders  Gomez,  the  lithe  little 
Cuban,  takes  the  laurels.  "Gone  to  Cuba,"  is  the  slogan  that  the  more  en- 
thusiastic of  our  rooters  have  adopted  and  which  describes  in  very  few 
words  the  work  of  this  player  in  the  outfield.  It  means  that  the  boys 
have  never  seen  him  drop  a  fly,  and  that  if  the  ball  is  capable  of  being 
fielded  Gomez  will  get  it  where  it  belongs.  To  say  that  he  has  never  made 
an  error  would  sound  almost  as  if  we  had  allowed  our  enthusiasm  to  sup- 
plant our  memory  in  its  duty,  but  so  infrequent  was  such  an  occurrence 
that,  if  he  has  made  two  or  three  bad  throws,  they  are  quite  overshad- 
owed by  the  number  of  good  catches,  quick  recoveries  of  hits  and  accu- 
rate throws  to  the  plate  in  time  of  need.  He  shows  his  natural  genius 
for  ball  plaving  by  his  almost  automatic  backing  up  of  third  base  and 
even  second.  Although  not  among  the  .300  hitters,  he  is  a  steady  man 
with  the  willow,  and  except  for  a  short  period  in  mid-season  in  which  he 
slumped,  he  is  generally  good  for  a  hit  or  two  every  game;  not  seldom 
does  he  rap  the  pill  for  two  or  three  bags.  To  describe  his  work  on  the 
bases  would  require  the  quill  of  an  expert  dope-slinger.  We  feel  that  all 
our  feeble  efforts  would  be  in  vain.  We  cannot,  however,  resist  the  tempt- 
ation to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  never  seen 
him  perform,  that  his  base-running  is  as  accomplishment  that  a  few  of 
our  aspirants  to  baseball  fame  would  enjoy  possessing.  He  has  the  prin- 
cipal feature,  namely,  speed,  and  to  that  is  added  a  most  graceful  slide 
that  would  draw  an  exclamation  even  from  the  immortal  Georgia  Peach, 
Ty  Cobb.  We  consider  ourselves  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  say  that 
he  will  be  with  us  again  next  year. 
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Right-Fielder  O'Grady. — Directing  our  glance  down  the  Boulevard 
and  out  by  the  tennis  court,  we  find  Joe  O'Grady  performing  most  won- 
derful feats  in  right  field.  Joe  has  the  sticking  qualities  that  eventually 
lead  to  greater  things,  so  having  mastered  the  game  of  handball,  we  next 
find  him  devoting  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the  national  sport.  Indeed,  his 
efforts  have  not  been  in  vain.  Of  the  outfielders  he  has  decidedly  the 
best  arm  and  has  surely  made  good  use  of  it  in  the  pinches.  A  poor  batter, 
but  this  is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  he  has  lost  confidence  in  his  own 
ability  that  once  made  him  the  most  feared  willow-wielder  that  played  on 
the  First  League.  But  in  times  of  stress  he  has  been  known  to  manfully 
line  out  the  pill  for  a  few  healthy  bases,  and  we  remember  with  joy  the 
time  he  turned  the  tide  in  the  Hibernian  game.  His  three-bagger  paved 
the  way  to  Schwartz's  downfall  and  to  victory  for  the  College.  He  will 
undoubtedly  make  the  catcher  to  fill  Joe  Cassidy's  place  next  season,  for, 
by  the  way,  he  was  originally  a  backstop,  and  only  through  the  exigencies 
of  fate  was  he  shifted  to  the  outfield. 

h    m    h    s 

SPRING  HILL  9;  LEWIS  8. 

The  College  Nine,  on  April  the  5th  kept  up  the  good  work,  and  pulled 
a  game  out  of  the  fire  in  the  last  inning.  Up  to  the  ninth  inning  it  was 
anybody's  game,  but  in  their  section  of  that  inning  the  Lewis  team 
grabbed  a  three-run  lead  and  it  looked  much  like  a  defeat.  This  did  not 
seem  to  discourage  the  Hillians  in  the  least.  They  came  in  and  started 
some  heavy  stick-work.  With  one  down  and  the  bases  clear  Gomez,  un- 
corked a  ripping  double;  Puder  attempted  to  sacrifice,  but  third  baseman 
Steber  generously  booted  the  ball  and  he  got  safe  to  first.  Touart  filled 
the  bases,  and  Ducote  came  to  bat.  He  slapped  the  ball  over  the  fence,  and 
the  game  was  over.  Touart  deserves  a  special  mention  for  his  work  at  the 
bat  as  he  garnered  a  double  and  a  triple  out  of  two  times  at  bat.  Calmetti 
was  the  star  walloper  for  the  visitors  and  got  a  neat  homer  in  the  fifth, 
but  luckily  for  Spring  Hill,  there  was  no  one  on  base.  A.  Metzger 
pitched  very  good  ball  for  the  Lewis  team;  Braud  for  S.  H.  C.  was  steady 
throughout. 

Gomez  easily  took  the  fielding  honors  of  the  day  and  saved  a  few  bad 

situations  for  his  club. 

The  Score. 

LEWIS  CLUB—         AB.  B.  H.  P.O.  A.  E.  S.    H.    C—  AB.  B.  H.  PO.  A.E. 

Calmetti,   2b    5  2     2     1     5     0  Gomez,    If 5  2  14     0  0 

Wagner,   ss    5  1     1     1     4     2  Puder,    cf,    2  3  0     0     0  0 

D.   Neely,   rf., 5  2     110     1  Touart,   2b,    4  2  2     2     1  0 

Ponds,   c 4  0    1  12    1     0  Ducote   lb    5  2  1  13    0  0 

Leslie,    lst.b.,    5  0    1     8    0    0  Timothv,   3b    3  0  1     3    2  1 

Steber,    3b,    4  0    0    1     1     1  O'Gradv,    rf    4  0  0    3    0  0 

Williams,    If    4  1     1     0    0     0  Cassidv,   c,    (capt.) 4  0  0     10  0 

Long,   cf 3  1     0    1     0    0  Morere,    ss,    4  0  0    1     4  3 

A.  Metzger,  p  4  12    0    11  Braud,    p 4  0  1     0    3  0 


Totals    39    8    9  25  12    5  Totals    35    9    6  27  10    4 
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Home  runs — Calmetti,  Neely,  Ducote. 
Three  base  hits — Timothy,  Williams,  Touart. 
Two-base  hits — Touart,  Gomez,  Betzger. 
Base  onnn  balls — Off  Metzger,  5;  off  Braud,  1. 
Struck  out — By  Braud,  1;  by  Metzger,  10. 
Left  on  bases — S.  H.  C,  10;  Lewis,  8. 
Umpires — O'Connor  and  Nelson. 

I     I     I     I 

Spring  Hill,  4;  Kentucky  Club,  3. 

The  Varsity  repeated  the  stunt  of  nosing  out  ahead  in  the  last  round 
again  on  April  the  12th  when  the  Kentucky  Club  of  Mobile  was  defeated 
First  sacker  Ducote  of  S.  H.  C.  was  again  the  star.  The  eighth  inning 
again  found  the  score  tied,  and  it  continued  so  until  Touart  got  a  hit  in  the 
ninth,  and  Ducote  drove  him  home  with  a  hit  that  was  a  virtual  home  run. 
Stapleton  of  the  visitors  pitched  air-tight  ball  up  to  the  ninth,  but  weak- 
ened in  the  pinch.  He  struck  out  eleven  men  and  walked  three.  With 
more  experience  he  will  develop  into  a  class  A  twirler.  Bienvenu  was 
rather  wild  and  but  for  good  support  in  the  tight  places  he  would  have  lost 
his  game.  This  wildness,  however,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  but 
lately  recovered  from  a  spell  of  sickness.  Joe  Cassidy  behind  the  bat  was 
in  the  pink  of  form  and  he  nailed  runners  on  second  with  clock-like  reg- 
ularity. 

Score 
KY.    CLUB—  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.       S.   H.    C—  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E 

Frhhardt,   2b    3     0     0     3     1     0     Gomez,   If   4     0     0     4     0     0 

Wilson,   ss    5     0     2     2     1     0    Puder.   cf    3     0     0     2     0     0 

Ross,    rf    5     0     0    0     0    0    Touart.  2b    4     1     1     0     7    0 

McGraw,  cf   5     1     2     0     0     0    Dncote.   lb    4     0     1  12    0     0 

Wansaum.   If    3     0     0     3     0    0    Timothv.   3b    2     1     0     4    0     2 

Mavers,   lb    4     1     1     4     0     0    Rraud.   rf    1     0     0     1     0    0 

Bnrch,  c   4     0     0  10     4     0     O'Grady,  rf   1     1     0     1     0     0 

King,   3b    4     0     1     1     0     1     Toe  Cassidv,  c   2     113     2     0 

Stapleton,   p    3     1     3     1     1     1     Morere,   ss    3     0    0    0     2     2 

Bienvenu,  p    3    0    1     0    3    0 


Totals    36    3    9  24    7    2         Totals    27    4    4  27  14    5 

Three-base  hit — Ducote. 

Bases  on  balls — Off  Bienvenu,  3;  off  Stapleton,  3. 

Struck  out — By  Bienvenu  2;  by  Stapleton  11. 

Wild  pitches — Bienvenu.  2;   Stapleton,   1. 

Hit  by  pitched  ball — Erbhardt;  Puder. 

Umpires — O'Connor  and  Monoghan. 

II     11     S     11 

Spring  Hill,  9;  Fort  Morgan,  0. 

On  April  16th  the  boys  from  down  the  Bay  came  up  the  Hill  to  beat  us. 

They  went  back  badly  disappointed.     The  score  was  stalled   when    they 

quit,  and  the  game  was  awarded  to  Springhill,  9-0.     In  the  eighth  they 

were  ahead  7  to  5.    In  the  ninth  they  failed  to  increase  the  lead  and  Spring 
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Hill  came  in.  Gomez,  the  first  man  up,  walked  and  stole  second.  Puder 
got  a  free  pass  also,  and  the  pair  pulled  off  a  pretty  double  steal.  Touart 
filled  the  sacks  through  Sloane's  error.  Ducote  got  a  single,  two  men 
scored  and  Captain  Shelton,  of  the  Marines,  told  his  men  to  leave  the 
field.  He  was  asked  why  he  did  this  and  said  that  he  did  not  think  that 
Gomez  should  have  been  called  safe,  about  ten  minutes  before.  Summers 
was  the  batting  wonder  of  the  game.  Bienvenu  pitched  good,  steady  ball 
for  the  College  and  deserved  better  support.  Crandall  and  Keebler,  who 
did  the  boxwork  for  the  soldiers,  were  handed  a  raw  deal  in  the  support 
line,  as  the  fielders  played  loosely. 

Score 

FT.   MORGAN—        AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.  S.    H.    C—  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E 

Shelton    (capt),  ss....  4  0  0    5  2  0    Gomez,    If    3  2  1  2  1  0 

Summers,  If    2  3  1     0  0  0    Puder,   cf    3  1  0  1  0  0 

Ehresman,   3b   4  1  2    0  1  0    Touart,  2b    5  0  2  2  1  0 

Sloane,  2b    4  1  1     1  1  3    Ducote,   lb   5  0  1  7  0  0 

Keebler,    cf&p 3  0  0     0  0  0    Timothy,   3b    3  0  0  3  3  1 

Washer,   lb&cf    4  0  1     5  0  0    Cassidy,  c    4  1  2  7  3  2 

Weeks,   rf    3  1  2     1  0  0    Morere,   ss    3  1  1  2  0  2 

Crandall,  p&lb    3  1  1     1  2  2    Bienvenu,  p    3  1  1  2  1  1 

Rielv,    c    2  0  111  0  3    O'Gradv,  rf   1  1  0  1  1  0 


Totals    29     7    9  24    6    8         Totals    31     7    8  27  10    6 

Home  run — Summers. 

Two-base  hit — Crandall. 

Bases  on  balls — Off  Bienvenu  4;  Crandall  3;  Keebler  1. 

Struck  out — By  Bienvenu  6;  Crandall  7;  Keebler  5. 

Double  plays — O'Grady  to  Ducote;  Sloane  to  Sheltraw,  Sheltraw  (unassisted); 

Ehresman  to  Sloane. 
Umpire — O'Connor. 

§1     H     H     H 

Spring  Hill  College,  13;  Hill  Billies,  3. 

Our  old  rivals,  the  Hillites,  tried  their  luck  once  more  on  the  senior 
campus  and  went  down  to  defeat  by  the  score  of  13-3,  on  April  19th.  At 
no  time  during  the  contest  did  the  visitors  have  a  look-in  and  they  were 
beaten  in  every  department,  but  the  hitting.  This  feature  was  in  some 
way  spoiled  by  the  "pegging"  of  Joe  Cassidy  and  their  own  sleepiness  on 
the  bases.  Williams,  who  twirled  for  the  Hill  boys,  had  one  bad  inning, 
which  netted  the  College  six  runs.  Timothy's  home  run  in  the  opening 
spasm  with  the  bags  choked  started  the  slaughter  and  Gomez  with  his  two 
three-baggers  in  the  sixth  inning  put  the  hooks  to  Ollie's  last  hope.  Braud 
for  S.  H.  C.  pitched  his  usual  steady  game  and  kept  the  Hillians  popping  up. 
Austill  did  the  all-round  work  for  the  visitors,  and  he  and  Gaines  starred 
with  the  willow. 
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Score 

HILL  BILLIES—      AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.       S.    H.    C— 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E 


Potter,   ss   4  0  0    1 

Gaines,  c    4  2  2    6 

Druhan,   cf    1  0  0    2 

Austill,  2b    4  0  2    7 

Bienvenu,    lb    3  1  0 

F.  Courtney,  3b  4  0  0 

Irwin,   rf    3  0  1 

Williams,   p&lf   4  0  3 

Jones,  lf&p    4  0  0 


0    2    Gomez,   If    6 

3    0    Puder,   cf    5 

0    0    Touart,   2b    3 


7    2    0  Ducote,    lb    5 

3    0    1  Timothy,  3b    3 

Oil  Cassidy,  c    3 

0    0    1  Morere,   ss    5 

2    11  O'Grady,   rf    4 


3    0    1    Braud,   p    3 


2 
1 
0 
2 
2 

0  10 
0    0    1 

0  11 

1  0    1 


1  0 

0  0 

0  1 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 
1  0 
0  0 
4  0 


Totals    31     3    8  24    8    7 


Totals 


.37  13    8  27    7    1 


Home  run — Timothy. 

Three-base  hits — Gomez  (2). 

Two-base  hits — Austill. 

Base  on  balls— Off  Braud  3;  off  Williams  7. 

Struck  out— By  Braud  8;  by  Williams  6. 

Left  on  bases— S.  H.  C.  6;  Hill  Billies  8. 

Hit  by  pitched  ball — Timothy,  Cassidy,  Irvine. 

Umpire — Van  Heuvel. 

1     1     S     S 

Spring  Hill,  11;  Alabama  Medics,  6. 
Sunday,  April  23rd,  the  Medics  were  beaten  by  the  score  of  11  to  6. 
It  was  a  slow  game  with  ragged  fielding  on  both  sides  and  but  one  extra 
basehit.  The  one  redeming  feature  was  the  ninth  inning  rally  of  the  Medi- 
cos. Two  hits  by  Berry  and  Adams  and  an  error  through  shortstop  boosted 
the  visitors'  score  from  4  to  6.  Bienvenu  then  tightened  up,  and  struck  out 
two  men.  The  third  went  out  via  Morere  and  Ducote.  McClure  pitched 
splendid  ball  and  if  he  had  been  accorded  better  support  no  doubt  the 
following  would  be  different. 

Score 


ALA.    MEDICAL—    AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.       S.    H.    C— 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E 


Adams,    rf    5  0  1  1  0 

Bragg,   If    3  0  2  0  0 

Le  Baron,   2b   5  0  0  1  3 

Graves,    ss    5  0  0  0  0 

Hodges,   cf   3  0  0  0  0 

Poole,    lb    4  1  1  8  1 

Wares,  3b    4  0  1  1  0 

Berry,    c    4  3  3  12  2 

McClure,  p    4  2  0  1  3 


1     Gomez,    If    5  1  1  2  1  1 

1  Touart,   2b    3  1  0  1  1  0 

0    Puder,   cf    4  2  1  3  1  0 

2  Ducote,    lb    3  3  1  10  0  1 

0  Timothy,    3b    4  1  1  0  4  1 

1  Cassidy,  c    4  0  2  9  1  0 

1    Morere,  ss    3  1  0  0  1  2 

1    O'Grady,   rf    3  1  0  2  0  0 

0    Bienvenu,   p    1  1  0  0  1  0 


Totals    37    6    8  24    9    7 

Two-base  hits — Ducote. 

Base  on  balls — Off  Bienvenu  4;  off  McClure  11 

Struck  out — By  Bienvenu  8;  by  McClure  12. 

Left  on  bases — S.  H.  C.  9;  Alabama  Medical  10 

Passed  balls — Berry  2;  Cassidy  1. 

Hit  by  pitched  ball — Hodges. 

Umpires — O'Connor  and  F.  Courtney. 


Totals    30  11     6  27  10    5 
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Spring  Hill,  11;  Independents,  4. 

Spring  Hill  came  out  again  the  victor  in  April,  when  the  Independents 
were  beaten  by  a  score  of  11  to  4.  The  College  was  never  in  danger  of 
defeat,  and  except  for  the  unlucky  eighth,  when  the  visitors  registered  four 
tallies,  the  Independents  would  have  been  handed  a  shutout.  In  the  above 
mentioned  round  Graves  started  off  the  rally  with  a  hit  and  he  was  driven 
home  by  "Coat"  Jones'  two-bagger.  Another  hit,  an  error  folowed  by  a 
third  hit,  made  up  the  sum  total  of  their  bat  work  that  counted  in  the 
tallying.  Braud  pitched  exceptional  ball,  and  retired  the  hostile  batsmen 
in  short  order.  Two  stellar  stabs  brought  the  bleacherites  to  their  feet. 
One  was  Joe  O'Grady's  catch  of  Buck's  long  drive  in  the  the  fourth  inning; 
the  other  was  pulled  off  by  Buck  in  the  sixth  when  he  headed  off  Ducote's 
near  base  hit.  The  Independents'  playing  in  the  field  was  marred  by  many 
costly  errors,  and  Jones  was  very  poorly  supported  in  the  pinches. 

Score 

INDEPENDENTS:    AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.  C.  H.  C—                      AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E 

Taylor,    2b    4     1     1     2     2     2    Gomez,  If   4  1  1     1  0  0 

Reed,    lb    4     1     0     8     0     2    Touart,   2b    4  2  0     2  4  0 

Brannen,    cf    4     0     1     1     0     1    Puder,  cf    3  1  1     1  0  0 

Johnson,    c    4     0     1     7     2     0    Ducote,   lb   4  0  1     5  0  0 

Buck,    3b    4     0     0     1     2     1    Timothv,   3b    5  2  0     2  0  0 

Murohv,  If  4    0    0    2    0    1    Cassidv,  c    5  0  0    8  0  0 

McMurrav,   ss&p    3     0     1     1     0     1    Morere,    ss    2  2  0     1  1  1 

Roberts,   rf    2     1110     0    O'Grady,    rf    4  2  15  0  1 

Jones,  p    1     0    0    0    2    0    Braud,   p    2  1  0    2  2  i 

Graves,   ss    2    1     1     1     2    0 


Totals    32    4    6  24  10    8        Totals    33  11     6  27    7    3 

Three-base  hits — Johnson. 

Two-base  hits — McMurray;  Jones  and  Ducote. 

Base  on  balls — Off  Braud  0;  off  Jones  4. 

Struck  out — By  Braud  6;  by  Jones  7. 

Left  on  bases — S.  H.  C.  6;  Independents  5. 

Hit  by  pitched  ball — Braud. 

Umpire — O'Connor. 

1111 

Spring  Hill  College,  11;  Thoss  Club,  8. 

One  big  round  won  the  game  for  Spring  Hill  on  May  3rd  and  the  Thoss 
Club  was  the  loser.  Imahorn  went  in  to  pitch  for  the  visitors  and  went 
well  until  the  third  inning,  but  then  took  a  trip  to  explore  the  ethereal  re- 
gions. He  gave  up  seven  hits,  walked  three,  and  hit  one  with  a  pitched  ball, 
and  the  carnage  would  have  continued  had  not  Brown  relieved  Imahorn. 
Brown  succeeded  in  fanning  one  of  the  now  weary  Springhillian  batsmen, 
and  by  doing  so  retired  the  side.  Eleven  runs  were  made  that  eventful 
inning.  Bienvenu  pitched  well,  but  lacked  control.  Puder,  Touart  and 
Cassidy  were  the  heavy  hitters  for  S.  H.  C. 
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Score 

THOSS  CLUB—        AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.       S.    H.    C— 


Leonard,    2b    3  1  1 

Finkbohner,    ss    2  1  1 

Johnson,    c    4  3  2 

Brown,    cf &p    5  0  0 

B.  Tacon,  If   3  3  0 

Knowles,    rf    3  0  1 

Green,    rf    3  0  0 

L.  Tacon,  lb  4  0  0 

Imahorn,    p    4  0  0 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E 

0     2  0  Gomez,    If    4  1  0     2  2  0 

2    2  0  Touart,   2b    3  2  1     5  1  0 

6    0  0  Puder,   cf    4  2  2    2  0  0 

2    0  0  Ducote,   lb    5  1  3    6  0  0 

10  0  Timothy,   3b    5  1  1    0  5  3 

10  0  Cassidy,   c    4  1  3  11  0  2 

10  2  Morere,    ss    4  1  1     1  3  0 

9    0  0  O'Grady,   rf    3  1  0    0  0  0 

12  0  Bienvenu,    p    4  1  0     0  0  0 


Totals    31    8    5  24    6    2 

Three-base  hit — Puder. 

Two-base  hit — Touart  and  Cassidy. 

Base  on  balls — Off  Bienvenu  10;  off  Imahorn  5. 

Struck  out — By  Bienvenu  10;  by  Imahorn  2;  by  Brown  4. 

Double  plays — Gomez  to  Touart;  Finkbohner  to  L.  Tacon 

Hit  by  pitched  ball — Cassidy. 

Umpires — O'Connor  and  Courtney. 


Totals    36  11  11  27  11     5 


Crowns,  14;   Spring  Hill,  1. 

The  College  nine  met  its  first  defeat  of  the  season  at  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  of  Mobile  and  narrowly  missed  being  shut  out.  Mindful  of  their 
former  defeat  and  eager  for  revenge  the  Crowns  literally  swamped  the 
Varsity  on  May  10th.  We  were  vanquished  in  every  department  of  the 
game,  from  start  to  finish.  Goodbrad,  the  Crown  hurler,  had  the  Spring 
Hill  batters  entirely  at  his  mercy,  and  he  was  feeling  rather  hard-hearted 
that  bright  Sunday  afternoon.  Gomez  was  the  only  Hillian  who  seemed  to 
be  able  to  hit  his  delivery  effectively.  If  this  magazine  were  a  Crown 
organ  it  would  be  very  easy  to  fill  up  several  pages  in  lauding  their  stars, 
but,  since  such  is  not  the  case,  let  the  box  score  speak  for  itself. 


CROWNS— 


Score 

AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.       S.  H.  C, 


Courtnev,    lb    5  1  2 

Grove,   3b    5  1  2 

Zieman,    2b    5  2  2 

Thomas,    If    4  1  1 

Walsh,   cf    5  1  1 

Roos,   rf    5  2  2    0 

Kelv,   ss    4  2  1     1 

Norton,    c    5  2  2  16 

Goodbrad,   p    3  2  2    0 


AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.E 

6     10  Gomez,    If    4  1  2  2  0  1 

0     2    0  Touart,    2b    1  0  0  1  3  2 

2    2    1  Puder,    cf    4  0  0  1  0  0 

0    0    0  Ducote,   lb    3  0  0  9  2  0 

2    0     1  Timothy,   3b    3  0  0  2  2  0 

0    0    0  Cassidy,   c    3  0  0  9  0  0 

3    0  Morere,    ss    3  0  0  2  3  2 

0  0  O'Gradv,   rf    4  0  0  1  0  0 

1  0  Bienvenu,    p    3  0  0  0  1  0 


Totals    38  14  15  27    9    2 


Totals 


.28    1     2  27  11    5 


Three-base  hit — Goodbrad. 

Two-base  hit — Gomez. 

Home  run — Zieman. 

Base  on  balls — Off  Bienvenu  5;  off  Goodbrad  5. 

Struck  out — By  Bienvenu  9;  by  Goodbrad  15. 
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Left  on  bases — S.  H.  C.  7;  Crowns  5. 

Wild  pitches — Bienvenu  1. 

Umpires — O'Connor,  Betancourt,  Jim  Cassidy. 

®  ii  a  ii 
Spring  Hill  College,  18;  Alumni  Team,  2. 
May  17th  saw  the  return  of  many  of  Springhill's  sons,  and  they  had 
among  their  number  some  diamond  stars  that  were  once  wont,  in  days 
gone  by,  to  disport  themselves  on  the  Senior  Campus  with  no  small  degree 
of  excellence.  The  game  began  a  few  minutes  after  four  o'clock,  and 
before  the  contest  was  well  under  way  Jupiter  Pluvius,  the  baseball  dope- 
ster's  best  friend,  intervened,  but  the  two  teams  had  no  thought  of  allow- 
ing intervention.  Umpire  O'Connor  called  the  game  off,  but  they  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  call  it  on  again.  They  played  on  in  the  steady 
downpour,  and  the  result  was  that  the  pitchers  had  a  hard  job  controlling 
the  ball.  Bill  Barker  scored  the  first  run  for  the  Old-Timers,  after  he  had 
rapped  out  a  two-bagger.  Brown,  formerly  known  as  "Rust,"  now 
catching  on  Tulane,  did  the  backstopping  for  the  Alumni  and  put  up  a 
swell  exhibition  both  behind  and  at  the  bat.  Daunis  Braud,  last  year's 
mainstay,  started  out  in  the  box,  but  soon  had  to  retire,  as  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  steady  footing  on  his  erstwhile  native  heath.  "Bob"  Tarleton, 
last  season's  third  sacker,  was  in  his  old  place.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
all  except  one  of  the  class  A.  B.  '15  were  present  at  the  game  and  four  of 
them  played.  The  1914  Varsity  showed  up  well  beside  their  predecessors, 
and  easily  won  the  game.  Had  it  not  rained  we  would  have  no  doubt  been 
treated  to  a  royal  pitchers'  battle  between  Braud  and  Braud,  both  of 
Thibodeaux.  Half  of  the  A.  B.  '12  class  was  present  in  the  person  of 
Francis,  otherwise  "Doc,"  Meyer,  who  officiated  in  the  capacity  of  umpire. 
The  game  was  again  called  on  account  of  rain,  after  six  innings,  and  this 
time  the  players  acquiesced. 

Score 
ALUMNI   TEAM—     AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.       VARSITY,    '14— 

Tarleton,    ss    2    0    0     1     0    2    Gomez,   If    

J.  Brown,  c   3     0     1     9     1     0    Touart,    2b    

D.  Braud,  p    3    0     0    0     1     0    Puder,   cf    

D.  Neely,  3b   2     1     0     1     0     0     Ducote,    lb    

J.  Mackin,  2b    2    0     0     1     1     0    Timothy,    ss    

Druhan,    cf    1     0     0    0     0     1     Cassidy,   c    

Potter,    If    1     0     1     2     0     0    Morere,   3b    

Barker,   lb    2     1     1     1     0     0     Bienvnu,    rf    

Will    Henderson,   rf..  1     0    0    0    0    0    H.  Braud,  p    

Stewart,    p    0    0    0    0    0    0 

Total    17    2    3  15    3    3         Totals    24  18    9  18    5    2 

Three-base  hit — Gomez. 

Two-base  hits — Barker,  Ducote  and  H.  Braud. 

Left  on  bases — Varsity  3;  Alumni  3. 

Hit  by  pitched  ball — Touart. 

Umpires — O'Connor  and  F.  Meyer,  A.  B.  '12. 
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Spring  Hill,  7;  Hibernia  Bank,  6. 

The  Hibernia  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  New  Orleans  sent  a  team 
over  May  24th  to  pay  up  for  the  drubbing  they  received  last  season  at  the 
hands  of  the  Junior  Nine,  and  this  time  they  crossed  bats  with  the  Varsity. 
The  game  was  good,  as  a  whole,  but  the  whirlwind  finish,  that  warmed  the 
cockles  of  our  heart,  was  the  best  that  has  been  seen  in  many  moons.  This 
sort  of  stunt  is  O.  K.,  for  dramatic  purposes,  but  as  a  game-getter  it  is  not 
always  safe  to  rely  on.  The  Hibernians  had  the  drop  on  us  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  play,  and  till  the  fifth  inning  we  were  held  scoreless.  In  that 
round  with  two  out  Joe  O'Grady  wafted  the  pill  into  the  gloaming  for  three 
bags.  Braud  brought  him  home  with  a  single,  and  he  in  turn  was  ad- 
vanced to  third  by  Gomez'  safety.  Touart  brought  both  of  these  young 
men  in,  but  was  unable  to  register  himself.  The  College  boosted  the  score 
from  3  to  5  in  the  next  three  innings,  and  they  needed  one  to  tie  and  one  to 
win,  when  their  turn  at  the  bat  last  came.  In  the  ninth  Touart  fanned. 
Puder  got  a  double  and  went  to  third  on  a  wild  pitch.  Ducote  strode  to  the 
plate,  and  drove  the  ball  through  shortstop.  He  kept  right  on  around  the 
bases  and  succeeded  in  stealing  home,  and  winning  the  game.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  game  were  features  without  a  doubt.  The  principal  among 
them  was  Joe  O'Grady's  catch  of  Davey's  long  drive,  in  the  fifth  inning. 
Captain  Cassidy's  base  running  was  a  source  of  admiration  to  the  Crescent 
City  players.  Besides  his  timely  swat  Ducote  hit  with  regularity.  Bien- 
venu  started  the  game,  but  was  taken  out  in  the  fifth  and  replaced  by 
Braud,  who  gave  up  only  two  hits  during  the  remainder  of  the  battle. 
Schwartz,  the  Hibernian  pitcher,  went  like  a  house  afire  for  five  innings, 
and  then  blew  up  with  a  loud  noise.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  received  excel- 
lent support  from  his  team-mates.  Fruthaler  and  Vasterling  played  splen- 
did ball  for  the  Hibernian  team  and  they  deserved  better  results. 

Score 
HIBERNIA  BANK—  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.       S.   H.   C—  AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E 

Brady,   If    5     2     1     1     1     0    Gomez,   If    55    2    2     1     0     0 

Truthaler,  ss&3b   ....  5    1     1    2    1    0    Touart,  2b   5    0    1    2    1     1 

David,  2b    4    1     1     0    2    1    Puder,  cf   4    1     1     1    0    0 

Vasteling,  3b&ss 4    0    1    2    0    1    Ducote,   lb    5    2    3    8    0    2 

Dane,    lb    3     0     0     7     0     1    Timothy,   ss    5     0    2    0     1     0 

Davey,   c    3    0    0  12    1    0    Cassidy,  c    4    0    111    0    0 

Semple,  cf   4    2     1110    Morere,   3b    2    0     0     1     2    1 

Wirth,  rf    3    0    1     0    1     0    O'Grady,  rf   3    1     1    2    1    0 

Schwartz,   p    3    0    0    1     4    OBraud,  p    J    11     1    2    0 

Totals    34    6    6  25  10    3  Totals    36    7  12  27    7    4 

Three-base  hiats — O'Grady,  Timothy. 
Two-base  hits — Puder,  Ducote. 
Bases  on  balls — Off  Braud  1;  off  Schwartz  4. 
Struck  out — By  Braud  4;  by  Schwartz. 
Left  on  bases— S.  H.  C.  7;  Hibernia  Bank  4. 
Umpires — Van  Heuvel  and  Crozat. 
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Spring  Hill  1;  Kentucky  Club  5 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  close  this  chronicle  with  the  record  of  a 
defeat.  The  only  saving  drop  in  our  cup  of  sorrow  is  that  we  beat  this 
same  team  once  before  this  season.  All  this  happened  on  the  31st  of  May 
and  the  victors  of  this  disastrous  battle  were  the  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Club.  The  most  damage  was  inflicted  in  the  first  act,  when  four 
errors  and  a  two-bagger  gave  the  visitors  a  lead  of  four  runs.  Their  re- 
maining tally  came  in  the  fifth.  We,  being  somewhat  prejudiced,  are 
inclined  to  declare  that  the  game  was  equally  as  much  Spring  Hill's  as  it 
was  the  Kentucky  Club's  and  we  could  give  some  very  good  reasons  for 
our  statement,  but  to  eliminate  crawling  from  this  magazine  we  will 
refrain  from  doing  so.  In  our  humble  opinion  the  entire  blame  falls  on 
one  head  but .  Braud  pitched  his  usual  steady  ball,  and  we  can- 
not find  the  heart  to  blame  him,  for  he  was  given  the  poorest  support 
imaginable.  Murray  pitched  for  the  Kentucky  Club  and  gave  up  only  four 
hits.    His  team-mates  gave  him  support  both  in  the  field  and  at  the  bat. 

KY.   CLUB—              AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.E.  S.  H.  C—                       AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E 

Wilson,  ss    5    1    2    1    3    1    Gomez,  If  3  1  1     0    0  0 

King,    3b    5    1     1    2    4    0    Puder,  cf   4  0  1     2    0  1 

Ross,   rf    5    12    10    0    Ducote,   lb    3  0  0  13    0  0 

Smith,  c   5    0    110    0    0    Timothv,    ss    3  0  1     1     3  1 

Imsand,   lb    5    2    2    9    0    0    Cassidy,  c    3  0  0    4    2  0 

Burch,  2b    4    0    1     1    2    1    Morere,  3b    3  0  0     1     0  2 

McGraw,   cf    4    0    1     2    0    0    O'Grady,  2b&rf    3  0  1     3    0  0 

McMurray,   If    4    0    0    1     0    0    Bienvenu,  rf   1  0  0    0    0  1 

Murray,  p   3    0    10    2    0    Braud,  p    3  0  0    16  0 

Granda,   2b    1  0  0    2     1  1 


Totals    40    5  1127  11     2  Totals    27    1     4  27  12    6 

Three-base  hit — Smith. 

Two-base  hits — King,  Imsand. 

Left  on  bases— S.  H.  C.  5;  Kentucky  Club  9. 

Double  play — King  to  Imsand. 

Umpires — Jim  Cassidy  and  N.  Simon. 

BATTING  AVERAGES  OF  COLLEGE  NINE. 
PLAYERS—  AB. 

Ducote   59 

Timothy 55 

Cassidy   45 

Braud   23 

Gomez   67 

Touart   47 

Puder 56 

Bienvenu   29 

O'Grady  29 

Morere   40 

FRANK  GILLESPIE,  '15 
JAMES  CASSIDY,  '15 
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CARTER  LYNCH,  '16. 

A  cloud  of  gloom  hangs  over  the  yard;  no  more  are  heard  the  glad- 
some shout  when  the  whistle  blows  for  the  lake,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all 
there  is  a  sad,  wistful  look,  as  if  of  mourning  for  a  dear  departed  friend, 
and  even  the  playful  cat  had  ceased  its  gambols — and  why?  Ah!  "the 
worth,  the  glory  and  the  loveliness  have  passed  away  from  earth."  Moses 
has  gone  back  to  Hoboken. 

It  seems  that  the  powers  that  be  have  taken  pity  on  our  misery,  for 
new  benches  have  been  built  in  shady  parts  of  the  yard,  so  that  we  have 
cool  and  shady  resting  places  when  our  brains  are  tired  with  study  and 
our  weary  limbs  call  for  rest. 

Our  feelings  well  nigh  succumbed  to  the  shock  they  received  some 
few  days  ago  when  Rarrie,  the  incomparable,  rolled  into  the  yard  one  fine 
day  and  with  a  vast  smile  on  his  countenance  and  fairly  glowing  with  in- 
fantile joy  in  every  inch  of  his  immense  circumference,  announced  that 
he  had  celebrated  his  tenth  birthday  with  a  pair  of  new  trousers. 

In  the  first  league,  the  Naps,  under  the  guidance  of  Captain  Gremil- 
lion,  took  the  pins  with  a  lead  of  three  games.  On  the  second  league,  the 
outcome  has  not  been  yet  decided.  The  Crackers  are  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  absence  of  O'Leary,  in  whom  they  had  a  good  captain  and 
the  best  all-round  player  on  the  League.  Druhan  has  taken  his  place  as 
Captain,  and  the  little  'gator  is  some  player  himself,  as  any  one  who  hap- 
pens to  hit  a  fly  in  the  direction  of  left  field  will  testify.  The  Lookouts  of 
the  third  league  have  at  present  a  lead  of  one  game,  with  two  games  yet 
to  be  played.  Chances  are  in  favor  of  the  Lookouts,  but  baseball  is  so 
uncertain  that  we  hesitate  to  venture  a  prediction.  The  batting  honors  of 
this  team  go  to  Cyrus  L.  P.  Hickey.  (The  "L"  stands  for  Lawrence,  but 
the  "P"  beats  us.)  After  pitching  to  Hickey,  a  second  league  twirler  is 
able  to  understand  how  Napoleon  felt  after  the  Rattle  of  Waterloo. 

The  third  and  fourth  leagues  have  come  to  an  end,  after  a  season 
characterized  by  the  crippling  of  several  young  athletes  who  were  so  un- 
wise as  to  officiate  as  umpires  for  these  aggregations.  On  the  Third 
League,  the  pins  went  to  the  Rlues,  under  the  leadership  of  Senor  Ricardo 
Chico  Guatemalo  Williard.  Dickie  White  exhausted  his  vocal  powers  in 
behalf  of  the  defeated  Reds,  and  at  times  when  Dickie  got  on  the  coaching 
line,  the  other  leagues  were  compelled  to  take  a  hand  in  order  to  restore 
peace. 

The  Fourth  Leaguers  seem  to  be  a  blood-thirsty  lot  in  spite  of  their 
tender  years,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  names  of  their  teams.     The  Lions 
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and  Tigers  truly  deserve  their  names,  to  judge  from  the  noise  they  make; 
but  the  Tigers  must  have  made  more  noise  or  hit  the  umpires  a  little 
harder  than  their  opponents,  for  Captain  De  Leon  informs  us  that  the 
Tigers  have  won  the  pins. 

Out  of  the  nine  games,  which  the  Little  Yard  played  against  Mobile 
teams,  seven  were  victories,  one  a  tie  and  one  a  defeat.  This  defeat  was 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Thoss  Club,  and  this  team  afterwards  gave 
the  College  Nine  a  close  game.  In  a  game  with  McGill's  the  latter  team 
quit  and  forfeited  the  game  after  the  score  had  been  tied  in  the  ninth  in- 
ning. On  reviewing  the  situation  as  a  whole,  we  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  showing  of  the  Junior  Nine.  In  a  series  of  three  games  with  the  Col- 
lege Nine,  they  came  out  second  best,  it  is  true,  but  we  made  them  hustle 
for  their  victories.  In  the  series  with  the  Jesuit  High  School,  the  Juniors 
split  even,  but  they  gave  as  good  an  exhibition  of  baseball  as  we  have  seen 
in  this  vicinity  for  quite  a  while.  Ching  and  Christovich  proved  them- 
selves a  couple  of  pitchers  that  any  team  might  be  proud  of. 

First  Game 

In  the  first  game  of  the  series,  the  Juniors  handed  a  defeat  to  the 
Jesuit  High  School  team  by  a  score  of  2  to  1.  The  contest  lasted  for  an 
hour  and  one-half.  From  the  first  call  of  the  umpire  to  play  ball  until 
Walker  retired  the  last  man  on  the  visiting  side,  the  final  issue  of  the  game 
was  doubtful.  The  game  was  a  pitchers'  battle.  Christovich  for  the  S.  H. 
G.  Juniors  pitched  air-tight  ball,  sending  seven  to  the  bench  via  three 
strikes.  He  showed  better  form  than  he  had  shown  previously  in  the 
season.  His  control,  steam  and  curves  were  the  talk  of  the  day.  In  the 
sixth  inning,  he  pulled  himself  beautifully  out  of  a  hole  when  he  had  a 
man  on  third  and  a  runner  on  second  and  none  out.  Brupbacher  did  the 
twirling  for  the  visitors  and  retired  nine  of  the  Hillians  by  his  swift 
benders.  The  fielding  of  both  teams  was  superb,  only  one  error  being 
made  during  the  game.  Pollet,  the  right  fielder  for  the  High  School, 
showed  wonderful  speed  in  getting  under  the  balls.  He  is  also  credited 
with  two  hits  out  of  three  times  at  the  plate.  For  Spring  Hill,  Walker 
and  Bougere  were  the  stars.  Walker  in  the  ninth  scooped  in  a  hot  liner 
between  short  and  third,  and  before  the  man  on  third  knew  where  the 
ball  had  gone,  Walker  had  tagged  him.  Captain  Mackin  showed  himself 
a  heady  general,  and  received  in  his  usual  splendid  style.  The  score  by 
innings: 

R.  H.  E. 

S.  H.  C.  Juniors 0  00  11000  0—2    4    1 

Jesuit  High    0  0000100  0—1     7     0 
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Second  Game 

The  next  morning,  April  28,  the  Juniors  evened  the  series  of  games 
with  the  Jesuit  High  School,  losing  the  second  and  tying  the  third.  Ching 
pitched  the  second  game,  and  showed  good  form.  A  little  wild  in  the  be- 
ginning, he  settled  down  and  retired  seven  men.  Orchard  pitched  good 
ball  for  the  visitors.  The  one  run  which  won  the  game  for  the  Jesuit 
Highs  came  in  the  second  inning.  Brupbacher  made  a  three-bagger  and 
scored  on  Pollet's  hit.  Bougere,  for  the  Juniors,  played  a  marvellous  field 
game,  collecting  everything  that  came  in  his  territory.  The  score  by 
innings: 

R.  H.  E. 

S.  H.  C.  Juniors  0  0  0  0  0  0  0—0    6    2 

Jesuit  High    010000  0—1     4    3 

Batteries — Ching  and  Mackin;  Orchard  and  Davey. 
Umpires — Braud  and  Touart. 

Third  Game 

The  last  game  of  the  series  caused  the  greatest  excitement,  although 
by  no  means  as  well  played  as  the  others.  S.  H.  C.  Juniors  made  a  run  in 
the  second  on  an  error  at  second  base.  In  the  fourth,  Hastings  started  the 
fireworks  with  a  two-bagger,  and  was  driven  home  by  Christovich,  who 
repeated  the  performance.  Ching  walked  and  Keane  connected  with  the 
leather  for  two  bases,  scoring  Christovich  and  Ching.  Jesuit  High  School 
scored  three  runs  in  the  third  by  a  combination  of  errors  of  the  S.  H.  C. 
Juniors  and  several  basehits.  They  rang  up  another  score  in  the  sixth, 
tying  the  tally.  To  break  the  tie  an  extra  inning  was  played,  but  the  bell 
for  dinner  halted  the  game  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  with  the  score  4  to  4. 

R.  H.  E. 

S.  H.  C.  Juniors  0  10  3  0  0  0—4    7    3 

Jesuit  High   .0030010—4    6    1 

Batteries — Christovich  and  Mackin;  Orchard,  Brupbacher  and 
Davey. 

Umpires — Braud  and  Touart. 
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spring  If  til 

A.  MORGAN. 
(Entered  '57,  remaining  until  outbreak  of  Civil  War.) 

My  College  home,  the  fairest  spot  on  earth, 
Abode  of  peace,  of  happiness  and  mirth, 
Oh !  thou  shalt  long  within  my  memory  last, 
'Mid  fond  reflections  of  the  days  now  past. 
Blest  spot  of  earth,  oh  worthy  theme 
Of  minstrel's  notice,  or  of  poet's  dream. 
Where'er  in  life  my  shattered  bark  may  steer, 
In  mem'ry  I  will  ever  hold  thee  dear. 
Let  boisterous  ocean  heave  my  bark  afar, 
And  tear  and  shatter  every  sail  and  spar, 
Still  fond  remembrance  oft  will  turn  to  thee, 
Dear  old  Spring  Hill,  so  lovely  and  so  free. 
1    i    l    I 

Alumni  lanquet  nnh  If  nme-Okmtng  lay 

On  the  night  of  May  16th  some  eighty-five  Spring  Hill  alumni  came 
together  for  their  annual  banquet.  The  festive  board  was  arranged  at 
the  north  end  of  the  roof  garden  of  the  Battle  House.  There  amid  a  pro- 
fusion of  purple  and  white  decorations  interspersed  with  Spring  Hill  pen- 
nants, while  the  rippling  music  of  the  falling  waters  of  the  fountain  min- 
gled with  the  laughter  and  the  happy  exchange  of  quondam  experiences 
of  daring  and  fun,  these  old  Springhillians  made  the  journey  m  spirit 
back  to  the  past,  and  lived  again  for  several  hours  the  joyous  moments 
of  care-free  college  days.  Not  a  man  at  the  board  but  felt  rejuvenated 
by  the  journey,  not  one  but  dropped  a  word  of  regret  that  such  gatherings 
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had  been  unknown  in  the  past,  not  one  but  was  determined  that  the  move- 
ment so  auspiciously  begun  should  be  perpetuated.  An  elegant  menu,  a 
selection  of  able  and  interesting  speakers,  and  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and 
joviality  all  went  to  make  up  an  evening  of  the  utmost  enjoyment  to  all 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present. 

Among  the  students  gathered  around  the  board  were  some  who  had 
entered  Spring  Hill  in  the  sixties — some  who  had  received  their  diplomas 
last  year.  Those  who  had  come  from  other  cities  were  well  repaid  for 
their  trip  by  the  keen  delight  they  felt  in  seeing  again  their  old  classmates. 
This  mingling  of  the  young  and  the  old,  brothers  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  order  of  a  Common  Mother,  this  exchange  of  felicitations  and  ex- 
pressions of  loyalty  to  Spring  Hill  was  we  hope  the  solid  beginning  of  a 
movement  that  will  see  fruit  next  year  in  the  gathering  of  a  still  larger 
band  of  Alumni  at  the  Banquet,  and  in  the  coming  of  still  more  old  stu- 
dents to  enjoy  a  day  at  Spring  Hill  as  guests  of  Alma  Mater. 

James  McPhillips,  president  of  the  association,  acted  as  toastmaster 
at  the  banquet,  and  he  opened  the  series  of  talks  as  follows: 

"We  had  hoped  on  this  occasion  to  have  an  address  of  welcome  deliv- 
ered by  one  whose  eloquence  has  on  many  occasions,  in  different  parts 
of  our  great  country,  added  to  the  fame  and  glory  of  Spring  Hill  College 
and  the  Jesuit  Order,  but  instead  you  are  to  be  disappointed.  But  imag- 
ine, if  you  can,  the  bitterness  of  my  regrets  added  to  the  embarrassment 
of  having,  by  virtue  of  my  official  capacity,  to  try  to  take  the  place  of 
Rev.  Father  de  la  Moriniere. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  it  behooves  me  to  refrain  from  even  at- 
tempting any  oratorical  effort.  The  futility  of  such  would  add  to  the  bit- 
terness of  your  disappointment  and  to  the  embarrassment  which  I  neces- 
sarily feel.  I  am  constrained,  therefore,  to  relieve  your  anxiety,  as  well 
as  my  own,  by  simply  extending  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Mobile  Alumni 
Association,  a  most  hearty  welcome  and  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that 
it  may  be  our  good  fortune  to  have  an  annual  celebration  of  this  character. 

"I  note  that  Mr.  Mahorner,  who  is  the  next  speaker  on  the  program, 
has  been  assigned  the  subject,  'The  Alumni,'  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty, 
by  virtue  of  my  office,  of  delegating  to  him  the  authority  of  more  for- 
mally welcoming  our  visiting  guests  as  befitting  the  subject  he  has  been 
chosen  to  handle." 

The  Alumni 

Mr.  Mahorner,  whose  subject  was  "The  Alumni,"  spoke  as  follows: 
"This  is  an  occasion  that  should  awaken  within  our  hearts  a  frater- 
nal affection,  not  only  for  each  other,  but  for  the  dear  old  Alma  Mater 
that  trained  our  minds,  nurtured  our  youthful  aspirations,  guided  our 
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footsteps  along  the  narrow  path  that  leads  from  boyhood  to  manhood 
and  sent  us  out  into  the  world  mentally  and  morally  fortified  to  meet  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  maturer  years.  It  is,  therefore,  fit  and  proper 
that  we  should  be  gathered  about  this  festive  board  to  again  celebrate  an 
all  too  infrequent  reunion  of  the  alumni  of  Spring  Hill;  to  refresh  our 
minds  with  tender  recollections  of  college  days;  to  renew  old  friendships, 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  good  fellowship,  reverently  drink  a  silent  toast 
to  those  of  our  members  who  have  passed  beyond  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  this  life,  and  above  all,  to  pledge  anew  our  loyalty  to  the  historic 
old  college. 

"The  Alumni  of  Spring  Hill  College — truly  that  is  a  subject  appar- 
ently not  lacking  in  inspiration,  nor  limited  in  scope;  a  subject  that  might 
well  embrace  a  biographical  sketch  of  more  than  7,000  students,  and  cov- 
er a  period  of  nearly  a  century.  It  might  well  lead  us  through  every  State 
of  this  great  union,  into  almost  every  civilized  corner  of  the  western  con- 
tinent, and  occasionally  bear  us  over  the  great  expanse  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  into  some  of  the  European  nations.  It  might  well  be  followed 
through  all  the  noble  professions,  the  arts,  sciences,  through  many  admir- 
able pages  of  poetry  and  prose,  through  the  legislative  halls  and  execu- 
tive offices  of  States  and  nations,  and  yet  withal  but  half  disclose  its 
breadth  and  depth. 

"So  you  can  imagine  how  I  may  well  feel  embarrassed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subject  allotted  to  me  for  a  five  or  six  minute  address  this 
evening.  My  inability  to  handle  it  worthily  and  with  credit  to  those  who 
have  the  honor  of  being  numbered  upon  the  distinguished  and  lengthy 
roll  of  our  alumni,  is  so  thoroughly  and  sincerely  realized  by  me,  that  I 
would  fain  stammer  a  few  words  of  apology  and  resume  my  seat  out  of 
deference  to  you  and  the  other  members  for  whom  I  am  asked  to  speak. 
While  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  soars  beyond  the  control  of  my  fee- 
ble mental  grasp,  I  am  left  floundering  about  in  a  tangled  mass  of  material 
suggested  by  my  subject,  hopelessly  endeavoring  to  condense  a  line  of 
thought  worthy  of  expression. 

"To  be  on  the  safe  side,  I  will  not  attempt  any  flights  of  oratory,  for 
I  fear  I  will  meet  the  same  fate  that  befell  an  ambitious  young  lawyer 
that  I  once  heard  of.  It  seems  he  had  been  asigned  his  first  case  on  a 
country  circuit,  and  hoping  to  impress  prospective  clients  with  his  gift 
of  eloquence,  he  had  it  rumored  around  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  a 
great  speech  in  defense  of  his  client.  An  old  man  was  asked  about  the 
maiden  effort  of  the  young  attorney.  The  old  gentleman  remarked  with 
a  drawl,  "W-e-e-11,  he  soared  aloft — soared  afloft — soared  aloft,  and  fell 
down  and  bust  wide  open." 

"But  it  needs  no  gift  of  eloquence  to  express  the  well  founded  pride 
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we  must  necessarily  feel  as  members  of  Spring  Hill  College  Alumni. 

"Established  84  years  ago  as  the  first  important  seat  of  learning  in 
the  great  southwest,  and  for  the  past  68  years  under  the  admirable  man- 
agement and  curriculum  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  it  has  wielded  a  moral 
and  educational  influence  that  has  been  felt  and  appropriately  recognized 
throughout  the  nation.  Its  sons  have  attained  many  of  the  highest  politi- 
cal and  professional  honors  in  the  gift  of  the  land.  Such  names  as  Sam- 
uel D.  McEnery,  United  States  senator;  N.  H.  R.  Dawson,  speaker  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  and  subsequently  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education;  Henry  C.  Knobbloch  and  Davidson  Penn,  lieuten- 
ant governors  of  Louisiana,  Rarrett  Gibbs,  lieutenant  governor  of  Texas; 
Edward  E.  Bermudez,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana; 
George  A.  Gallagher,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas;  Paul 
Morphy,  the  world's  greatest  chess  player,  and  our  noted  inventive  genius 
and  contemporary  Miller  Reese  Hutchinson,  are  sufficient  to  awaken 
within  us  a  thrill  of  pardonable  pride  in  the  very  honor  we  have  in  the 
relationship  that  binds  us  to  the  same  foster  parentage.  Resides  the  old 
college  has  to  her  credit  innumerable  state  senators  and  representatives, 
mayors  of  cities,  renowned  educationalists  and  writers  of  note.  So  from 
the  annals  of  Spring  Hill  shine  forth  hundreds  of  names  that  have  helped 
to  make  history  for  the  nation  and  their  owners'  respective  states  and 
cities.  Their  attainments  have  shed  a  reflection  of  honor  upon  us  of  lesser 
note,  and  out  of  a  proper  reverence  for  them,  we  should  find  pleasure  in 
frequently  assembling  to  pay  homage  to  their  accomplishments,  to  review 
their  successes,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  for  ourselves  from  their  exam- 
ple greater  inspiration  and  a  deeper  respect  for  the  institution  that  made 
possible  the  victories  of  our  more  distinguished  brothers. 

"Rut  why  boast  alone  of  the  distinction  that  has  been  conferred  upon 
us  by  the  more  distinguished  of  our  fellows.  Distinction  is  ours  by  in- 
heritance and  we  have  but  to  proclaim  the  relationship  in  order  to  reap 
the  benefits  that  must  necessarily  flow  therefrom.  In  this  respect  we 
have  been  neglecting  our  opportunities  to  gather  the  full  fruits  x>f  our 
college  breeding  and  training.  An  unorganized  alumni  is  like  any  other 
unorganized  body,  only  a  scattered  force  without  any  united  power  or 
concerted  action.  Even  an  organized  alumni  that  does  not  provide  occa- 
sions of  this  sort  for  bringing  its  members  together  can  accomplish  but 
little.  So  let  us  make  this  the  beginning  of  annual  reunions  which  will 
be  looked  forward  to  with  each  recurrent  year  as  one  of  the  important 
affairs  of  our  city,  and  which  each  year  will  go  down  in  the  historical 
annals  of  our  college  as  the  most  memorable  of  its  events. 

"The  ties  that  bind  us  together  should  be  the  strongest  ties  that  could 
possibly  unite  any  body  of  men,  for  they  are  likewise  the  ties  that  bind 
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us  to  our  youth.  And  how  few  of  us  are  not  the  better  for  an  occasional 
retrospective  view  of  our  boyhood  days!  For,  without  a  youthful  spirit, 
our  hearts,  like  our  arteries,  grow  hard  beneath  the  weight  of  but  half 
our  allotted  years;  the  better  sentiments  of  our  souls  give  way  to  its  more 
selfish  tendencies;  we  cease  to  be  a  useful  thread  in  the  great  social  fab- 
ric, and,  therefore,  of  no  value  to  ourselves  and  our  fellow  men.  So,  let 
us  revel  in  the  opportunities  that  are  presented  us  by  virtue  of  our  asso- 
ciation to  occasionally  get  back  to  the  halcyon  days  of  our  youth — to  the 
good  old  college  days,  when  courage  and  ambition  ran  hand  in  hand  and 
made  us  eager  to  enter  our  first  great  battles  of  life." 

"Alma  Mater,"  by  Ex-Mayor  Lavretta. 

After  an  absence  of  seven  years  from  Mobile  and  a  sickness  of  two 
years'  duration,  Ex-Mayor  C.  Lawrence  Lavretta  "came  back"  in  his  old 
form  as  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  was  very  heartily  applauded  for  the 
following  tribute  to  the  "Alma  Mater": 

"With  sentiments  of  gratefulness  I  acknowledge  the  honor  conferred 
in  thus  affording  me  the  opportunity  to  express  myself  on  the  subject  of 
Alma  Mater. 

"For  some  of  us,  a  few,  for  others,  many,  yes,  many  years,  have  glided 
by  since  first  we  entered  the  halls  of  Spring  Hill  College.  To  long 
residence  within  its  hallowed  precincts  during  that  time  we  were  indebted 
for  many  of  the  happiest  days  of  our  lives;  days  associated  -with  childish 
pleasures,  boyish  enjoyments,  youthful  confidences,  and  an  abiding  faith 
and  trust  in  mankind  which  time  itself  can  never  entirely  eradicate. 

"Our  lives  were  not  unlike  the  streamlet  which  flows  through  flowery 
banks  unobstructed  toward  the  mighty  sea; — if  all  of  us  were  not  pattern 
boys,  at  least,  we  always  loved  and  revered  the  men  who  did  for  us  all 
that  science,  teaching  and  self-denial  could  accomplish.  To  each  of  us  the 
thought  of  leaving  our  dear  Alma  Mater;  leaving  our  fellow-students 
whom  a  thousand  ties  endeared  to  us,  could  not  but  have  dimmed 
the  bright  visions  of  the  future  that  peopled  our  fancy,  and  have  left  some 
regret  in  the  cup  of  joy  that  awaited  us  at  the  fireside. 

"In  this  connection  I  can  do  no  less  than  make  mention  of  the  dear 
fathers  whom  we  also  had  to  leave  with  so  many  regrets — regrets  en- 
gendered through  their  attachments  towards  us,  through  their  kindly 
teachings,  their  upright  lives,  and  their  many  self-sacrifices. 

"Now,  who  were  these  teachers?  Worthy  disciples  of  the  grand,  noble 
order  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  From  the  day  that  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  on 
the  hills  of  Montmatre,  near  Paris,  surrounded  by  a  few  chosen  compan- 
ions, on  his  bended  knees,  with  eyes  upraised,  humbly  prayed  to  his  God 
for  success  of  the  undertakings  of  the  order,  on  that  selfsame  day  was 
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raised  on  high  the  snow-white  banner  of  the  Jesuit  order,  across  which 
was  emblazoned  the  noble  device,  "Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam, — to  the 
Greater  Glory  of  God;"  that  snow-white  banner,  accompanied  by  the  ori- 
flammes  of  Christianity,  benevolence,  charity  and  brotherly  love,  has 
been  seen  to  go  side  bjr  side  with  the  flag  of  discovery,  the  flag  of  conquest, 
and  the  flag  of  acquisition,  into  every  land  where  floats  a  flag  today. 

"Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  curriculum  at  Spring  Hill  College  is 
the  same  curriculum  as  that  in  Rome,  in  Paris,  in  Vienna,  in  Stonyhurst, 
in  St.  Louis,  in  Georgetown,  in  fact,  in  all  the  Jesuit  colleges  of  the  world, 
we  can  truly  say  that,  while  our  special  Alma  Mater  is  the  classic  halls 
of  Spring  Hill  College,  yet  our  true  Alma  Mater  is  the  Jesuit  colleges  of 
the  world. 

"But,  gentlemen,  when  I  look  down  the  festive  board,  I  miss  the  curly 
hair,  the  sparkling  eye,  the  rosy  cheek,  the  joyous  laugh  of  so  many  whose 
attributes  of  mind  and  heart  were  equalled  only  by  their  physical  excel- 
lencies. Where  are  they  tonight?  Some,  through  distance,  unable  to  be 
present;  others,  through  illness,  unable  to  attend,  and  others  still,  who 
never  more  will  respond  to  the  annual  call,  as  they  have  gone  to  that 
bourne  whence  no  weary  traveller  returns,  and  for  them  life's  fitful  fever 
is  over;  let  us  trust  to  our  God  that  their  sleep  is  the  sleep  of  peace.  There- 
fore, while  we  rejoice  in  the  bay  and  laurel,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
to  drop  a  tear  on  the  cypress  and  the  willow. 

"But,  gentlemen,  for  those  of  us  who  are  alive,  let  the  remembrance 
of  so  many  happy  days  spent  together  beneath  the  same  roof  of  our  Alma 
Mater,  Spring  Hill  College,  remain  deeply  embalmed  in  our  hearts;  let 
it  follow  us  throughout  the  turmoils  of  this  busy  life,  and  its  lasting,  but 
gentle  influence  will  secure  for  us  a  reunion  where  hearts  are  never 
parted,  because  charity  and  bliss  hold  one  another  in  eternal  embrace. 

"Therefore,  I  toast  to  the  continued  success  and  prosperity  of  that 
noble  order,  to  whose  teachings  we  owe  the  foundation  of  our  physical 
and  mental  virtues;  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  alumni  who  have  success- 
fully received  the  approval  and  sign  manual  of  awarded  degrees,  that 
they  will  continue  long  in  life  and  annually  meet  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging one  another  in  a  retention  of  the  early  expressions  of  friend- 
ship, to  the  end  that  they  be  welded  into  a  solid  bond  of  esteem,  confidence 
and  respect  each  for  the  other;  and  as  to  the  present  students  and  those  to 
come,  may  they  be  successful  in  their  studies,  brilliant  in  their  examina- 
tions, and  enter  the  world  thoroughly  equipped  to  become  an  honor  and 
a  credit  to  the  painstaking  teachers,  whom  I  know,  in  all  instances,  take 
a  fatherly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each  and  every  pupil  who  has  been 
under  their  guidance  and  ministrations." 
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Spirit  of  Alumni. 
Mr.  Duggan  said,  in  part: 

"The  success  of  this  banquet  was  brought  about  in  a  large  measure 
through  the  quiet  efforts  of  one  of  Mobile's  busiest  men.  He  declines  to 
accept  any  of  the  credit.  Insists  that  it  belongs  to  someone  else.  But 
this  is  not  so.  And  we  are  tonight  under  an  obligation  to  our  president, 
Mr.  McPhillips,  and  there  are  many  others  to  whom  we  owe  thanks. 

"This  is  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  loyalty.  It  was  this  spirit  that  sent 
the  sons  of  Spring  Hill  out  on  those  hot  and  crumbling  walls  to  fight  the 
flames  that  threatened  to  consume  her  in  1907.  It  was  this  spirit  that 
prompted  the  old  boys  to  help  her  rebuild  her  fallen  walls.  It  is  that 
spirit  that  makes  our  bosoms  swell  with  pride  whenever  we  hear  the  name 
'Spring  Hill.' 

"And  it  is  that  spirit,  united  with  your  cooperation,  my  dear  Father 
President,  and  that  of  your  able  faculty,  that  cheers  me  in  the  hope  and 
belief  that  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  Spring  Hill  College  will  take 
her  proper  and  natural  position  in  the  field  of  education — that  of  the 
first  institution  of  learning  in  our  Southland." 

The  Present  and  Future  of  Spring  Hill. 

Next  was  introduced  Father  Cummings,  president  of  Spring  Hill.  He 
spoke  as  follows: 

"This  has  been  a  glorious  evening  for  us  all,  and  our  hearts  are  full 
of  gratitude  to  those  of  our  alumni  to  whom  we  owe  this  feast  of  heart 
and  mind  and  soul.  They  have  placed  the  foundation  stone,  we  hope, 
of  a  hall  that  year  by  year  shall  find  increase  in  marble  columns  and  sculp- 
tured capital  and  graceful  turrets  till  the  building  will  stond  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  the  love  and  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Spring  Hill  alumni 
towards  their  beautiful,  queen-like  Alma  Mater. 

"What  Spring  Hill  has  done  in  the  past  for  God  and  fatherland,  for 
the  uplift  of  education  and  the  moulding  of  strong,  incorruptible  charac- 
ter, for  the  purity  of  the  homes  of  our  Southland,  and  for  bravery  on  a 
hundred  battlefields,  history  bears  witness,  and  your  presence  here  to- 
night, well-beloved  alumni,  your  influence  on  the  commonwealth,  your 
work  in  the  social,  political  and  religious  life  of  our  city  and  home  state 
bear  ample  testimony. 

"The  work  is  going  on  today  at  Spring  Hill  as  of  old,  and  crowded 
halls,  busy  class-rooms,  a  joy-resounding  campus  prove  that  the  seed 
cast  in  the  furrow  of  today  shall  not  belie  the  golden  harvest  of  eighty- 
five  autumns.  She  stands  unsurpassed  among  all  the  colleges  of  the  South- 
land, without  a  superior,  perchance  without  a  peer.  She  stands  today 
as  of  yore,  for  the  best  in  education,  in  morality,  in  religion.  She  dips  her 
flag    that  flows  unfurled  proudly  and  gloriously  to  none  but  the  bravest. 
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to  none  but  the  purest,  to  none  but  to  the  holiest.  Passing  fads,  passions 
of  the  hour,  do  not  sway  her  one  hair's  breadth  from  thoroughness,  from 
scholarship,  and  from  all  that  is  enduring,  inspiring,  uplifting,  in  true  ed- 
ucation. Thus  she  has  made  a  mark  in  the  past;  thus  she  engraves  deeply 
today  in  the  annals  of  our  city  and  state  and  country  her  name  as  the  syn- 
onym of  the  best  in  the  land.  Her  graduates  of  today  are  welcome  in 
every  university  of  the  country.  Their  diploma  passes  unchallenged  in 
Georgetown,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  St.  Louis,  West  Point, 
Annapolis,  and  we  feel  confident  that  when  you,  their  seniors,  have  fin- 
ished your  course,  our  graduates  shall  step  into  your  places  and  fight  man- 
fully and  successfully  the  same  battles  and  win  like  victories  and  bear 
like  laurels  and  place  at  the  feet  of  Spring  Hill  the  same  wreath  of  vic- 
tory that  today  from  your  hands  swells  so  proudly  the  heart  of  old  Spring 
Hill. 

"And  what  shall  be  our  work  in  the  future?  She  must  expand;  she 
must  reach  further  into  the  life  of  our  prosperous  country.  She  must 
equip  a  larger  army  to  do  real  service  for  society  in  the  scientific,  literary 
and  religious  world.  God  has  given  her  a  noble  mission;  nature  has  show- 
ered upon  her  her  choicest  gifts;  her  alumni  and  students  have  given  her 
a  past  and  present  of  which  we  are  proud  beyond  all  words.  Can  we 
doubt,  then,  that  her  future  shall  disappoint  thi  hopes  of  the  present  and 
success  of  the  past?  In  you,  dear  alumni,  she  has  found  an  inspiration 
to  try  and  do  greater  things.  On  your  moral  and  material  support  she 
relies  unhesitatingly  to  increase  the  number  of  her  students;  to  expand 
her  scientific  and  literary  equipment;  to  realize  her  dream,  the  dream  of 
a  saintly  Portier  and  a  line  of  illustrious  prelates  that  dreamed  that  dream; 
your  own  hopes  that  old  Spring  Hill  will  stand  some  day  the  crowned 
queen  of  our  Southern  universities;  the  greatest  factor  in  the  true  happi- 
ness of  her  people  and  the  boast  that  she  has  accomplished  her  mission 
in  the  sight  of  God  for  the  security  of  the  state,  and  the  pride  of  the 
church." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  speeches  scheduled  for  the  occasion, 
Mr.  McPhillips  called  on  Major  James  K.  Glennon,  who  attended  Spring 
Hill  College  in  the  early  sixties,  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Major  Glennon 
expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  being  able  to  attend  the  banquet  and  he 
recalled  the  days  he  had  spent  at  Spring  Hill.  "Those  were  the  days  of 
her  adversity,"  Major  Glennon  said.  "I  was  a  day  student  and  it  was  I 
who  brought  the  other  boys  cigarettes  and  broke  the  rules  in  other  ways; 
but  the  pranks  of  those  youthful  days  have  passed,  and  I  am  glad  to  attest 
tonight  my  deep  loyalty  and  abiding  love  for  Spring  Hill."  He  next  re- 
counted his  adventures  in  going  out  to  Spring  Hill  for  daily  class,  and  said 
that  the  incidents  which  then  seemed  trifling  were  now  his  dearest  mem- 
ories. 
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The  committees  who  were  in  charge  of  the  two-day  festivities  are  as 
follows : 

Reception  Committee — James  K.  Glennon,  chairman;  Dr.  Fcstorazzi, 
M.  J.  Vickers,  Walter  F.  Walsh,  Reub  Raerman,  Charles  Cunningham, 
Dr.  Hirshfield,  J.  Holcombe  Quill,  P.  C.  Roudousquie,  Henry  Horst,  C. 
Lawrence  Lavretta. 

Committee  on  Arrangements — James  E.  Duggan,  chairman;  Peter 
Rurke,  William  Norville,  Hugo  Eichold,  Duggan  A.  Neely,  Harold  Demp- 
sey,  John  Tomey,  J.  Lawrence  Lavretta. 

Alumni  Day  Committee — Dr.  Edward  Dreaper,  chairman;  Nicholas 
Vickers,  John  Nelson,  John  Druhan,  Mr.  J.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  James  K.  Glennon. 

The  present  officers  of  the  association  are:  James  McPhillips,  presi- 
dent; James  H.  Glennon,  vice-president,  and  James  Van  Antwerp,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Executive  committee,  James  Van  Antwerp,  chair- 
man; Matt  Mahorner,  Jr.,  M.  J.  Vickers,  Tisdale  J.  Touart  and  Sidney  R. 
Simon. 

Alumni  Day. 

The  program  announced  by  Dr.  Dreaper  at  the  Ranquet  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  16th  was  fully  carried  out  next  day  when  the  Alumni  came  to 
Spring  Hill  to  spend  the  day.  The  order  of  the  day  was:  10:30 — baseball 
game  between  old  diamond  stars,  captained  by  Doctor  Dreaper  and  James 
H.  Glennon;  12:00 — bath  in  lake;  1:30 — dinner,  election  of  officers  for 
coming  year:  3:30 — band  concert  by  senior  band;  4:00 — baseball  game 
between  College  nine  and  Alumni  team. 

The  baseball  game  of  the  morning  was  intensely  interesting.  It 
showed  a  noble  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  quondam  stars  to  "come 
back,"  but  the  success  of  the  effort  was  in  some  cases  decidedly  doubtful. 

The  Glennonites  outplayed  the  Dreaper  clan,  trimming  them  to  the 
tune  of  10  to  9.  The  features  of  the  game  were  an  abundance  of  good 
will,  whole-hearted  fellowship,  and  a  great  deal  of  chasing  after  balls. 
The  pitching  of  Glennon  was  superb,  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  on  his 
team  quite  a  few  aspirants  to  slab  honors,  and  he  had  to  give  practically 
everybody  on  the  team  a  chance  to  step  into  the  box.  What  Dreaper's  Team 
did  to  the  pitchers  was  plenty,  and  had  better  be  left  unsaid.  The 
game  was  full  of  fun  from  start  to  finish,  and  after  seven  innings  the 
players  moved  towards  the  lake  for  a  dip.  Then  followed  dinner  served 
in  the  College  Dining  Hall.  Here  the  best  of  good  fellowship  prevailed. 
Doctor  Dreaper  acting  as  toastmaster  introduced  the  speakers  in  his  ready 
and  gracious  way.  Mr.  Mahorner  was  the  first  to  speak  and  the  burden 
of  his  speech  was  a  request  that  Father  Rector  should  accord  a  holiday 
to  the  boys  in  the  name  of  the  Alumni.  The  request  was  granted  and  the 
boys  enjoyed  the  holiday  on  the  following  day.    The  other  speakers  were 
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Doctor  Festorazzi,  James  H.  Glennon  and  M.  J.  Vickers.  Finally  Father 
President  spoke,  extending  to  the  Alumni  the  heartiest  of  welcomes  back 
to  their  college  home. 

The  speeches  over,  the  election  of  officers  in  the  Alumni  Association 
for  the  following  year  took  place.  The  result  was  that  the  officers  of  the 
past  year  were  re-elected.  They  are  James  McPhillips,  president;  James 
H.  Glennon,  vice-president;  James  Van  Antwerp,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Seniors  played  their  sweetest  music  to  greet  the  Alumni;  but  they 
could  not  keep  off  the  rain,  which  came  to  interfere  with  the  game  sched- 
uled to  take  place  between  Captain  Tarleton's  Alumni  team  and  the  Col- 
lege nine.  Five  innings  were  played  in  the  rain  and  then  the  game  was 
given  up.    Account  of  the  game  appears  later. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Doctor  Dreaper,  chairman  of  the  Alumni 
Day  Committee,  for  the  way  in  which  the  program  was  carried  out.  Eve- 
ry one  was  delighted  with  the  day,  and  went  away  determined  to  return 
again. 

H      H      H     H 

titer  Kwus*  ?Jfitfrl?t00n,  Ex-'95,  C  £,  $lj.  1.  '14 

(The  following  notice  of  Miller  Reese  Hutchison  appeared  in  The 
Popular  Electricity  and  World's  Advance  for  April,  1914.  Mr.  Hutchison 
will  deliver  the  Bacalaureate  Address  at  Commencement  and  on  that  oc- 
casion will  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Spring  Hill.) 

"You  may  not  know  Mr.  Miller  Reese  Hutchison,  but  you  know  one 
of  his  inventions,  the  Klaxon  Warning  Signal,  we'll  wager, — the  auto  horn 
that  sounds  like  a  husky  man  being  strangled  or  as  if  pandemonium  had 
let  loose  in  all  its  fury,  and  terrifies  you  into  instantaneous  action. 

"The  principle  of  it  is  that  you'd  better  be  scared  almost  to  death 
than  to  be  killed  outright.  At  any  rate,  the  manufacturers  proved  their 
belief  in  its  effectiveness  by  paying  Mr.  Hutchison  over  a  half  million 
dollars  for  his  invention.  When  a  man  can  make  that  much  money  by 
bringing  out  just  a  noisy  little  horn,  one  naturally  wonders  that  some 
noise  has  not  emanated  from  the  man  himself.  But  that  is  not  Mr.  Hutch- 
ison's way.  Perhaps  being  chief  engineer  to  Thomas  A.  Edison  has  in- 
creased his  natural  tendency  to  do  things  so  constantly  that  a  minimum 
of  time — or  inclination — is  left  for  talking  about  them. 

"Miller  Reese  Hutchison  was  born  at  Montrose,  Baldwin  County,  Ala., 
August  6,  1876.  From  1883  to  1895  he  attended  several  private  schools 
in  Mobile,  completing  his  education  in  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

"In  1895,  while  a  student  of  the  A.  P.  I.,  in  sympathy  with  a  school- 
boy friend  who  was  afflicted  with  deafness,  his  mind  was  set  to  wonder- 
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ing  if  it  were  not  possible  to  devise  some  sort  of  an  instrument  for  the 
alleviation  of  deafness.  So  the  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  stronger  his 
conviction  became,  resulting  in  the  well  known  Acousticon  for  the  deaf. 

"While  engaged  in  the  further  improvement  of  the  Acousticon,  the 
war  with  Spain  broke  out.  Mr.  Hutchison  was  appointed  chief  electrical 
engineer  of  the  7th  and  8th  dictricts  of  the  United  States  Light  House 
Establishment,  and  engaged  in  laying  submarine  mines  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  United  States.  This  temporarily  retarded  further  develop- 
ment of  his  Acousticon,  but  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  war  he 
again  took  up  its  perfection. 

"In  the  summer  of  1902  his  duties  called  him  to  Europe,  and  while  in 
England  he  attended  Queen  Alexandra  for  deafness,  succeeding  admirably. 
As  a  result,  he  was  summoned  to  H.  M.  Yacht  "Victoria  and  Albert,"  at 
Cowes,  and  while  on  board  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  gold  medal 
fittingly  inscribed. 

"From  the  summer  of  1904  until  1910  he  was  associated,  as  consult- 
ing engineer,  with  several  large  financial  institutions  of  New  York  City. 
He  also  established  his  laboratory  and,  as  a  result,  the  horn  was  evolved. 

"But  these  are  not  the  only  inventions  of  the  young  man.  In  all,  he 
has  about  500  patents  to  his  credit  in  different  lines  of  endeavor  and  is 
rapidly  increasing  this  number  yearly.  In  June,  1910,  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  as  personal  representative  of  naval 
affairs,  and  therefore  immediately  moved  his  offices  to  Orange,  N.  J.,  to 
take  up  the  adaptation  of  the  Edison  storage  battery  to  submarine  boats 
and  other  special  army  and  navy  uses. 

"In  1911  Mr.  Hutchison  was  appointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Edison  Storage  Battery  Company.  Simultaneously  he  was  also  given  the 
exclusive  sales  right  of  the  Edison  storage  battery  for  all  government  pur- 
poses of  all  nations.  While  acting  in  the  capacity  of  advertising  manager 
it  was  an  everyday  occurrence  to  see  him  come  walking  into  the  o . .  ce  in 
the  morning  with  about  two  dozen  Edison  dictating  machine  records, 
dictated  full  of  advertising  "dope"  on  the  storage  batttery.  Altogether, 
he  dictated  about  10,000  words  daily  for  100  days.  As  Mr.  Hutchinson 
expressed  it  at  the  time,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend,  T  am  writing 
with  both  hands,  both  feet,  and  dictating  into  the  Edison  dictating  machine 
simultaneously.'  The  now  well  known,  nation  wide,  advertising  cam- 
paign of  personal  letters  to  the  readers  was  the  result. 

"In  the  spring  of  1910  he  was  appointed,  by  Mr.  Edison,  chief  engi- 
neer of  Thomas  A.  Edison  (Incorporated)  and  affiliated  companies.  With 
this  addition  to  his  already  very  strenuous  existence,  you  can  readily 
surmise  that  he  is  'reasonably'  busy.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  to  see 
him  working  in  the  laboratory  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  on  some 
very  important  experiment. 
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"When  asked  by  a  group  of  college  students  for  a  recipe  for  success, 
he  replied,  'Work  like  the  deuce!'  " 

llll 

tUtam  K.  Algara,  lEx-'SS 

Senor  Algara,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Mexican 
Embassy  at  Washington. 

(Utica  Saturday  Globe.) 

The  diplomatic  corps  resident  in  Washington  is  the  largest  at  any 
capital  in  the  world  and  of  this  corps  a  young  diplomatist,  about  34  years 
old,  occupies  perhaps  the  most  delicate  and  interesting  position.  He  is 
Senor  Don  Algara  R.  de  Terreros,  first  secretary  and  charge  d'affaires  of 
the  Mexican  embassy.  A  position  somewhat  analogous  to  his  is  held  by 
Nelson  O'Shaughnessy,  first  secretary  and  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Ameri- 
can embassy  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  has  the  advantage 
in  age  and  diplomatic  experience,  but  the  impression  Don  A.  Algara  has 
created  in  Washington  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  to 
have  any  advantage  of  him  in  tactfulness  and  professional  skill. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  declines  to  recognize  the  gov- 
ernment which  Senor  Algara  represents.  Nevertheless  the  two  govern- 
ments must  communicate  with  each  other.  On  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  at 
one  capital  and  on  Senor  Algara  at  the  other  rests  the  responsibility  of 
getting  business  done  and  at  the  same  time  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
their  respective  countries.  In  diplomacy  are  many  quicksands  and  shoals. 
When  two  nations  stand  in  the  relations,  one  to  another,  now  occupied 
by  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  these  quicksands  and  shoals  are  multi- 
plied. The  diplomatist  who  can  steer  his  way  without  touching  them  is 
indeed  a  master. 

Through  all  the  troublous  times  of  the  last  two  years  Senor  Algara 
has  been  in  charge  of  his  nation's  affairs  in  this  country.  Washington  in 
all  that  period  has  swarmed  with  Mexicans  and  agents  of  Mexicans,  plot- 
ting and  planning  against  the  government  represented  by  Senor  Algara. 
Every  one  of  the  more  formidable  revolutionary  bands  of  the  country  at 
some  time  or  another  has  had  its  agents  here  striving  to  influence  public 
opinion  and  this  government  in  their  behalf.  Few  young  diplomatists 
have  had  the  opportunity  that  has  come  to  Senor  Algara  to  assume  respon- 
sibilities and  to  acquire  such  a  large  and  varied  experience  in  so  short  a 
time.  The  manner  in  wheh  he  has  borne  himself  through  it  all  has  at- 
tracted national  attention  to  him  and  has  enhanced  his  popularity  in 
Washington.  Even  those  in  official  society  who  are  laboring  earnestly 
for  the  downfall  of  the  administration  Senor  Algara  serves  have  for  him 
personally,  it  is  said,  the  highest  admiration  and  regard. 
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Socially,  Senor  Algara  has  made  aplace  for  himself  in  Washington 
society  even  when  he  occupied  a  subordinate  post  in  the  embassy.  A 
bachelor,  young,  handsome,  of  patrician  manners,  possessing  the  polish 
of  travel  and  long  European  residence;  speaking  English  and  French  as 
naturally  as  he  speaks  his  native  Spanish;  fond  of  riding  and  skating  and 
the  out-of-door  sports;  a  member  of  the  Washington  Riding  Club — he  was 
no  stranger  to  Washington  folk  when  the  turn  of  events  thrust  him  into  the 
forefront  of  international  politics  and  put  on  his  shoulders  the  great  re- 
sponsibility he  bears.  Don  A.  Algara,  in  appearance,  speech  and  manner,  is 
a  finely  bred,  clean-living,  high-thinking  young  Latin  idealist,  who  plainly 
knows  his  way  about  this  world,  but  whose  sophistication  has  not  worn 
the  bloom  off  his  ideals.  Eyes,  nose,  mouth— small  and  well  shaped — and 
forehead  spell  high  birth.  It  is  of  the  best  type  of  Spanish  head  and  fa?e. 
The  thick,  fine  black  hair,  brushed  straight  back  from  the  forehead,  has 
a  small  patch  of  white  as  it  joins  the  brow,  the  one  touch  of  the  passing 
years  and  the  weight  of  official  care.  There  is  a  hint  of  austerity  about 
him  in  official  matters,  a  hint  that  entirely  disappears  in  social  intercourse 
to  be  replaced  by  a  lighter,  gayer  manner. 

Don  A.  Algara  was  born  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  of  a  distinguished  fam- 
ily which  for  generations  has  been  identified  with  Mexican  affairs  and 
has  also  occupied  high  position  in  Spain.  His  paternal  grandfather  was 
the  13th  Count  of  Santiago  de  Calimaya,  and  his  maternal  grandfather 
was  Don  Juan  Manuel  Romero  de  Terreros,  Duke  of  Regia  and  Marquis 
de  San  Cristoval,  a  grandee  of  Spain.  They  are  families  who  have  played 
a  big  part  in  Spanish  history.  At  15  Senor  Algara  was  sent  to  the  famous 
Jesuit  educational  institution,  Spring  Hill  College,  in  Alabama.  A  num- 
ber of  compatriots  were  attending  the  same  college,  and  hence  the 
choice  by  his  family.  He  spent  two  years  there,  and  those  two  years  in  the 
United  States  have  been  a  distinct  asset  to  him  in  his  diplomatic  career. 
Following  this  he  spent  a  year  studying  in  England.  The  succeeding  ten 
years  were  those  of  the  average  cosmopolitan  young  man  of  wealth.  He 
travelled;  he  lived  for  a  time  in  France,  but  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
his  native  Mexico. 

It  was  in  1907  that  he  decided  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service.  He 
took  an  examination,  as  a  result  of  which  he  was  appointed  third  secre- 
tary at  Washington  in  1908.  This  service  was  interrupted  by  a  commis- 
sion from  the  financial  department  of  his  government  which  compelled 
him  to  spend  six  months  in  New  York.  Promotion  to  second  secretary 
at  the  legation  in  Cuba  followed  this.  He  spent  nearly  a  year  at  Havana, 
being  charge  d'affaires  part  of  this  time,  and  then  was  appointed  second 
secretary  at  Rome.  Latin  diplomatists  like  service  at  Rome;  it  has  many 
attractions,  but  a  penalty  attaches  to  efficiency,  and  before  Senor  Algara 
could  be  installed  at  that  capital  he  was  transferred  back  to  Washington 
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In  1913  another  opportunity  for  service  in  Europe  was  snatched  from  him. 
He  had  been  appointed  first  secretary  at  Paris  and  had  started  thither 
when  there  was  another  upheaval  in  affairs  at  home  and  he  was  told  to 
stay  at  Washington  as  first  secretary  and  charge  d'affaires.  So  here  he 
has  remained  carrying  a  heavy  burden,  but  winning  distinction  in  the 
carrying. 

The  embassy  over  which  he  presides  is  an  ancient  mansion  on  I  street, 
just  off  Fourteenth,  once  in  the  fashionable  part  of  town,  but  now  being 
crowded  by  business.  Most  Washington  embassies  are  similarly  housed. 
Nearly  all,  like  this  one,  in  architecture  and  furnishings,  are  of  the  late 
Victorian  period,  which  lends  to  them  a  certain  air  of  dignity  harmonious 
with  their  character. 

Any  talk  with  Senor  Algara  reveals  the  fact  that  he  is  passionately 
devoted  to  his  native  land,  that  he  has  unbounded  faith  in  her  future  great- 
ness, that  he  firmly  believes  she  is  competent  to  work  out  her  own  salva- 
tion and  that  he  is  optimistic  as  to  the  outcome  of  her  present  troubles. 
The  picture  that  has  been  presented  so  often  of  a  Mexico  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  ruin,  of  a  nation  given  over  to  anarchy,  of  a  crumbling  govern- 
ment and  a  careless  populace,  he  pronounces  woefully  wrong. 

"Mexico  is  a  country  of  fabulous  natural  wealth,"  he  says.  "Her 
resources  are  such  that,  properly  and  intelligently  developed,  her  great 
future  is  assured.  She  is  competent  to  work  out  that  future  herself.  She 
needs  but  the  moral  support  of  other  nations,  and  particularly  that  of  her 
most  contiguous  neighbor,  the  United  States,  to  march  on  to  her  manifest 
destiny.  The  establishment  of  peace  and  order  in  the  bandit-ridden  re- 
gions is  but  a  matter  of  time  and  will  be  effected  by  the  government.  Gen. 
Diaz  did  wonders  for  the  cause  of  education  during  his  regime.  He  ex- 
tended education  beyond  the  limits  of  what  was  thought  possible.  But  if 
one  considers  the  millions  of  Indians  in  our  population  and  the  difficulty  in 
getting  them  into  schools  one  can  understand  why  it  is  that  so  many  of 
them  today  are  without  even  the  rudiments  of  education.  An  extension 
of  the  school  system  would  help,  but  the  chief  help  would  come  from 
compulsory  military  service,  for  that  is  merely  another  phrase  for  com- 
pulsory instruction  of  a  primitive  people  in  the  essentials  of  right  living." 

Senor  Algara  talks  as  a  profound  student,  firmly  convinced  of  his 
facts,  though  not  at  all  as  a  pedant.  Occupied  though  he  is  by  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  work  forced  on  him  by  the  activities  of  his  government's 
enemies  and  by  the  ramifications  of  the  delicate  situation  that  exists,  he 
tries  to  possess  the  breadth  of  vision  that  enables  him  to  see  today's  trou- 
bles in  the  perspective  of  history.  Idealist  though  he  is,  he  is  intensely 
practical.  Like  some  other  men  who,  in  recent  years,  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  world's  progress,  he  might  be  termed  a  practical  idealist. 
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Such  men  go  far.  In  the  upbuilding  of  the  newer  Mexico  of  his  vision 
is  it  not  possible  that  he  will  play  a  larger  part  in  the  nation's  affairs  than 
he  is  now  playing? 

IS      IS      H      0 

WIfo  a  Mj0  Among  %  Smnrfi 

A.  B.  CLASS 

M.  Jos.  Cassidy  was  born  in  Macon,  Ga.,  March  29,  1893.  When  he 
reached  boyhood's  estate  he  started  his  academic  career  in  the  parish 
school,  and  from  there  went  to  the  Gresham  High  School.  Mt.  Joseph's 
next  saw  him,  and  then  he  took  the  final  step  and  matriculated  at  Spring 
Hill,  September,  1910.  He  entered  Freshman  class,  and  immediately 
began  to  cut  a  wide  swath  both  in  academic  and  athletic  lines.  He  has 
played  on  the  Varsity  Football  team  for  four  years,  the  last  two  of  which 
he  was  captain.  He  deserves  a  "Maxima  Cum  Laude"  in  athletics,  even 
as  he  hopes  to  get  on  in  class;  for  there  is  hardly  a  department  in  which 
he  does  not  excel.  In  football  he  was  the  most  willing,  untiring,  earnest 
worker,  a  consummate  general,  and  one  who  enjoyed  the  whole-hearted 
admiration  and  confidence  of  his  team-mates.  In  baseball  he  has  cap- 
tained the  team  for  two  years,  and  enjoyed  the  same  popularity  as  in  foot 
ball.  A  .300  hitter,  a  Mercury  on  the  bases,  he  brought  all  the  pitchers  to 
the  forefront,  and  by  his  level-headedness  gave  self-confidence  to  his 
sometimes  aeronautic  fellow-players.  He  is  Prefect  of  the  Sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  President  of  the  Senior  Class,  President  of  the  Senior 
Class,  President  of  the  Portier  Literary  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
Springhillian  staff.  He  deals  out  Fosko  and  cakes  at  the  campus  store, 
and  has  graced  the  drawing  room  with  many  beautiful  oil  paintings.  He 
is  called  "Professor,"  from  his  didactic  style  of  conversation,  and  he  has 
rarely  been  known  to  be  wrong  on  any  subject  whatever.  A  hard  student, 
a  general  favorite,  may  all  luck  attend  him,  and  the  Class  of  which  he  is 

President. 

s    s    a    ® 

On  August  28,  in  the  year  of  grace  1897,  was  born  Richard  Jos. 
Ducote,  Vice-President  of  the  A.  B.  Class.  This  genial  gentleman  can 
harly  be  overlooked  in  the  bouquet  throwing,  for  he  is  a  person  of  many 
accomplishments.  He  has  been  a  student  at  Spring  Hill  since  his  tender 
years,  having  entered  on  Sept.  5,  1906,  thereby  winning  the  class  long 
distance  record  by  six  days,  his  nearest  competitor,  and — be  it  said — boon 
companion,  "Duby,"  being  in  some  way  unaccountably  delayed.  When 
"Moon"  becomes  a  prominent  man  in  public  life,  Cottonport,  La.,  will 
bask  in  the  spotlight  of  publicity  as  the  birthplace  of  "Moon"  Ducote.  To 
all  who  know  him,  there  is  no  need  to  explain   how   he   got   the  name. 
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Those  who  will  meet  him  hereafter  will  perhaps  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  both  original  and  witty  when  they  rechristen  him  "Moon."  His 
forte  is  athletics,  and  his  efforts  have  gained  a  crown  of  laurels.  He  is  a 
two-year  member  of  both  the  Football  and  Baseball  Varsity,  and  he  has 
starred  in  both.  In  the  former  sport  he  is  well  remembered,  with  sorrow 
by  Spring  Hill's  opponents,  and  with  joy  by  her  supporters.  A  human 
battering  ram  is  a  meager  metaphor  to  describe  his  pigskin  playing,  and 
Baker  fits  him  in  the  baseball  line.  Ducote  will  deliver  the  Valedictory 
on  Commencement. 

II      11      H      11 

R.  Howard  Sheridan,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  A.  B.  Class,  was 
born  at  Macon,  Ga.,  on  July  14,  1892,  and  entered  Spring  Hill  in  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  It  is  very  hard  to  be  altogether  serious  in  writing  about  this 
genial  gentleman,  for  he  is  the  wit  of  the  Class,  and  a  rival  of  Provosty. 
His  brilliant  sallies  have  evoked  laughter  without  end.  He  is  the  oldest  in 
his  class,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  the  Dean — such  the  name  a  visitor 
called  him — of  this  institution.  He  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
Track  team,  and  as  an  organizer  he  is  a  diamond  of  the  first  water.  With 
but  slight  effort  of  recollection,  we  can  picture  him  leading  the  rooters  in 
football  season  and  getting  yells  out  of  them  that  we  did  not  know  were 
concealed  on  their  persons.  As  business  manager  of  The  Springhillian  he 
has  done  excellent  work.  His  baseball  prowess  was  evinced  in  his  outfield 
work  on  the  leagues.  Last  fall  he  did  not  appear  on  the  gridiron  as  much 
as  was  his  wont  as  a  Soph.,  due,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  the  Senior  Class 
has  added  solemnity  to  his  person.  His  gaudy  raiment  has  sometimes 
startled  the  eyes  of  the  Boulevardiers.  He  has  won  distinction  in  mathe- 
matics. "Wrinks"  will  be  among  the  absent  next  year,  and  he  will  be 
among  the  mourned. 

H     11     H     11 

Goronwy  0.  Broun  was  born  on  Spring  Hill,  not  many  squares  from 
the  College,  on  July  31,  1895.  He  entered  Spring  Hill  in  September,  1912, 
after  having  graduated  from  Barton  Academy,  Mobile,  with  high  honors. 
Since  his  coming  he  has  been  an  earnest  student.  He  won  the  honor  of 
leadership  in  his  class  this  year.  Last  year  he  was  winner  of  the  gold 
medal  for  Latin.  In  the  Oratorical  Contest  he  delivered  an  admirable 
eulogy  on  Robert  Lee,  and  took  second  place  in  the  contest.  "Goney"  is 
a  member  of  Father  Ruhlmann's  Wireless  Squad,  a  member  of  the  Por- 
tier  Literary  Society,  holds  an  office  in  the  Library,  and  has  contributed 
to  The  Springhillian.  He  goes  in  for  all  sports  more  for  exercise  than  to 
give  exhibitions  of  his  powers  in  athletics.  In  1892  he  won  a  place  on 
the  Scrubs.  Goney  has  followed  the  Biology  course  this  year,  and  con- 
templates taking  up  medicine. 
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Jos.  A.  Berthelot  was  born  at  Lloyd,  La.,  on  June  10,  1895,  and  en- 
tered Spring  Hill  in  1907.  At  the  mention  of  his  name  we  are  tempted  to 
get  off  a  much-ridden  joke  about  the  library,  but  let  us  pass  over  it  as  it  is 
worn  out.  Joe  has  read  every  book  in  the  Junior  Library,  and  every  book 
in  the  Senior  Library.  Dickens  is  the  only  author  he  will  repeat  on.  He 
weighs  225  pounds.  The  big  boy  is  a  constant  contributor  and  co-editor 
of  our  magazine,  and  so  must  be  immune  from  all  raillery  at  Q,ur  hands. 
His  forte  in  the  athletic  line  is  football,  and  a  veritable  tower  of  strength 
he  was.  He  always  keeps  his  temper,  on  and  off  the  field,  and  but  once  in 
the  history  of  his  stay  at  Spring  Hill  was  he  ever  known  to  lose  it.  That 
was  when  he  was  about  to  be  forcibly  separated  from  his  haven — the 
library,  and  he  resisted  the  attempt  even  to  the  inflicting  of  punishment 
on  one  of  his  classmates.  He  is  genial,  and  fills  a  large  place  in  the  sun- 
shine of  our  daily  lives.  It  is  reported  that  he  is  going  to  read  law,  and  if 
he  makes  as  good  a  showing  in  that  profession  as  he  did  in  the  classic 
debates  of  the  Portier  Literary  Society,  his  success  is  assured. 

H     H     H     @ 

George  W.  Dubuisson  hails  from  Opelousas,  La.,  and  was  born  March 
25,  1894.  Peter  Watts,  as  his  friends — and  they  are  legion — call  him,  is 
a  member  that  cannot  in  any  way  be  overlooked.  He  has  brought  sun- 
shine and  gladness  into  our  lot.  He  did  not  take  to  athletics,  and  it  is 
reported  that  never  during  his  long  stay  at  Spring  Hill  has  his  hair  ever 
become  unparted.  He  was  beaten  out  of  the  honors  of  being  longest 
here  by  his  friend  "Moon."  (Watts  has  told  me  privately,  mind,  and  with 
strict  secrecy,  that  the  pleasure  is  all  his,  and  that  he  is  glad  of  his  eight 
days'  delay.)  George  is  a  warden  of  the  Study  Hall,  and  a  pillar  of  the 
institution.    Here's  luck  to  you,  George. 

Bill 

Le  Doux  Roger  Provosty,  from  New  Roads,  La.,  was  born  October 
13,  1894,  and  entered  Spring  Hill  in  September,1910.  He  is  the  winner 
of  the  Oratorical  medal,  Censor  of  the  Portier  Literary  Society,  member 
of  The  Springhillian  staff,  Warden  of  Study  Hall  and  one  of  our  heroes 
during  the  past  football  season.  He  played  the  position  of  tackle  to  a 
fare-ye-well,  and  we  will  miss  him  sorely  in  1914  season.  He  is  versatile, 
but  not  eccentric,  a  humorist  of  accredited  standing,  and  as  an  elocution- 
ist and  actor,  he  is  among  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  that  Spring  Hill 

has  seen  for  some  years. 

I    i    I    I 

B.  S.  CLASS 

Christopher  S.  Timothy  was  born  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  December 
18,  1895.  He  came  to  Spring  Hill  in  September,  1911,  and  since  his  ad- 
vent here  has  been  prominent  in  academic  and  athletic  lines.    He  is  presi- 
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dent  of  the  B.  S.  Glass,  editor-in-chief  of  The  Springhillian,  manager  of 
the  baseball  nine  and  of  the  football  squad,  on  both  of  which  he  has  played 
with  singular  success.  Last  year  he  won  the  gold  medal  for  oratory,  and 
has  won  distinctions  in  other  Medal  Contests.  His  picture  is  in  the  class 
leaders'  group.  He  has  the  job  of  filling  the  sweet  tooth  for  the  Senior 
Division.  He  is  an  all-round  athlete,  a  good  student,  a  thorough  gentle- 
man and  popular  alike  with  the  faculty  and  boys.  After  reaching  the 
goal  for  which  he  has  striven  during  the  past  year,  he  expects  to  read  law. 

I    i    i    I 

Henry  Manning  McPhillips  was  born  in  Mobile  on  February  13,  1895. 
Although  his  nature  is  by  no  means  sour,  he  is  called  "Crabby."  Manning 
entered  S.  H.  C.  in  September,  1911.  He  is  a  good  tennis  player,  and  some- 
times engages  in  a  game  of  baseball.  He  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
made  a  place  on  the  College  Nine  this  year  if  ill  health  had  not  debarred 
him  from  athletics.  He  has  a  ticket  of  membership  in  the  Sodality,  Por- 
tier  Literary  Society  and  is  Advertising  Manager  of  The  Springhillian. 

H     IS     H     H 

At  Alexandria,  La.,  October  15,  1895,  was  born  Robert  E.  Ball.  We 
presume  he  was  a  regulation  chappie,  before  he  entered  Spring  Hill,  since 
he  has  proved  himself  such  since  his  coming.  In  1912  he  passed  into 
the  place  from  which  no  student  returns  until  Christmas,  and  here  he 
was  promptly  labelled  "Coz."  He  is  a  very  good  football  player,  and 
next  year  there  will  be  a  void  in  the  hearts  of  all  when  September  comes 
around  and  "Coz"  does  not.  He  was  a  Study  Hall  warden  and  performed 
his  duties  scrupulously.  The  band  counted  him  as  one  of  its  most  effi- 
cient members.  He  possessed  of  a  good  voice  both  for  classical  and 
ragtime  songs.    Ed  is  a  fine  elocutionist  and  was  named  third  on  the  fist 

in  the  Medal  Contest  this  year. 

llll 

Edward  Joseph  Byrne  was  born  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  on  December  15, 
1895,  and  entered  Spring  Hill  in  September,  1911.  Had  "Detec"  never 
come  among  us,  how  many  hours  would  have  passed  drearily  for  the  lack 
of  his  enchanting  tales?  Time  and  again  have  we  clustered  around  him 
and  drunk  in,  with  eager  ears,  the  recital  of  his  adventures.  He  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  gold  medal  for  typewriting.  He  has  guided  with 
marked  ability  the  destinies  of  a  team  in  the  first  league  for  the  last  two 
seasons.  Last  year  "Detec's"  team  won  the  pins,  but  this  year  he  was  not 
so  fortunate.  He  can  handle  himself  well  with  the  gloves,  is  a  splendid 
football  player,  and  an  all-round  athlete.  Some  say  he  is  destined  for 
Annapolis,  others  that  he  will  enter  a  department  store  in  Natchez. 

llll 

John  Andrew  Douglas  was    born   in   Mobile,    July   28,    1896.     He 
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early  developed  a  great  taste  for  things  mechanical,  and  on  his  advent 
to  Spring  Hill  was  named  "O'Toole."  He  has  a  decided  mechanical  bent 
of  mind,  and  nothing  has  ever  been  broken  which  he  could  not  mend. 
He  is  fond  of  physics  and  electricity,  in  both  of  which  he  excels.  He  is 
also  up  in  his  Maths.  He  expects  to  enter  an  engineering  course  next 
year.  He  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  wireless  telegraphy  and  was  the 
man  behind  the  gun  in  the  rigging  up  of  the  new  wireless  station.  A  clever 
musician,  he  has  held  membership  both  in  the  Senior  band  and  in  the 
Orchestra.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Senior  library,  and  is  a  genial  com- 
panion. 

a    s    @    @ 

Raymond  H.  Harrigan  was  born  on  January  29,  1894,  and  came  to 
Spring  Hill  when  very  young.  To  all  students  he  is  known  as  "Kabronks." 
Although  he  has  not  been  able  to  take  part  in  the  heavier  sports,  he  is  a 
great  lover  of  athletics,  and  played  hand  ball  like  an  expert.  He  some- 
times indulged  in  baseball  when  his  health  permitted.  This  last  year  he 
has  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  athletics,  and  has  done  towards  work- 
ing up  the  genuine  College  spirit.  He  was  assistant  manager  of  football 
team.  He  would  have  graduated  last  June,  but  owing  to  illness  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  school  in  January,  1913,  and  came  to  resume  his  stud- 
ies last  September.  He  received  his  sheep-skin  on  June  17,  1914,  and  is 
now  travelling  in  the  West.  He  will  go  into  the  lumber  business  with  his 
father  at  Fullerton,  Ala. 

H     H     63     H 

Avon  gave  us  Shakespeare,  Mt.  Vernon  gave  us  Washington,  and 
New  Orleans  gave  us  Nicholas  Long.  He  entered  the  world  on  August  17, 
1896,  and  Spring  Hill  some  years  later.  "Nick"  is  an  enthusiatsic  lover  of 
the  national  pastime,  is  inclined  to  move  slowly  from  place  to  place,  is 
a  member  of  the  third  league  baseball.  He  is  fond  of  music,  and  plays 
the  violin  in  the  Orchestra. 


Alumni  JfafrH 

On  May  21st,  at  the  Atlanta  Dental  College,  J.  E.  O'Flinn,  A.  B.  '10, 
A.  M.  '13,  received  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  had  the 
further  honor  of  being  Valedictorian  of  his  class.  The  Springhillian  ex- 
tends hearty  congratulations. 

I     I     H     SI 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was  conferred  on  Raymond  A. 
Harrigan,  of  Fulton,  Ala.,  on  April  10th.  Raymond  was  a  member  of  the 
class  that  graduated  last  June,  but  owing  to  ill  health  was  forced  to  give 


• 


V 
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up  his  studies  in  January,  1913.  He  returned  last  fall  and  since  then  has 
been  preparing  for  his  degree.  The  Springhillian  wishes  Raymond  all 
success,  and  in  particular  that  his  health  may  improve.  He  has  ingra- 
tiated himself  into  the  friendship  of  the  whole  school  by  his  cheerfulness 
and  lively  interest  in  things  athletic. 

H     H      H     H 

The  Springhillian  learns  with  regret  the  death  of  Ignatius  Algara, 
B.  S.  '91,  who  died  in  Mexico  City  on  the  31st  of  March.  His  brother,  A. 
Algara,  ex-'95,  writing  from  the  Clifton  House,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada, 
where  he  is  attending  the  A.  B.  C.  Peace  Conferences,  informs  us  that  he 
has  learned  from  Father  Carreon,  President  of  the  Jesuit  College  in 
Mexico  City,  that  his  death  was  that  of  a  true  Christian.  To  his  bereaved 
family  The  Springhillian  extends  sincere  condolence. 

H      S      11      11 

John  Cloney,  B.  S.  '84,  and  Timothy  Duggan,  A.  B.  '87,  were  among 
the  old  boys  that  paid  us  a  visit  during  the  past  week.  The  Springhillian 
extends  to  them  its  best  wishes. 

H     11     SI     H 

William  Foster,  B.  S.  '85,  paid  a  visit  to  Spring  Hill  some  few  weeks 
ago.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  Gadsden,  Ala.,  where  he  is  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. The  Springhillian  extends  to  him  every  wish  for  his  continued 
success. 

H  H  SI  SI 
Spring  Hill  was  honored  this  spring  with  a  visit  from  J.  C.  Lavretta, 
A.  B.  '75,  A.  M.  Mr.  Lavretta's  health  has  been  poor  for  the  last  several 
years.  His  eloquent  address  made  at  the  banquet  on  Alumni  Day, 
however,  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  full  evidence  that  his 
oratorical  powers  have  not  waned.  It  shows,  further,  his  loyalty  to 
Spring  Hill.  Mr.  Lavretta,  while  at  the  College,  paid  a  call  on  the  book 
store,  and  asked  for  copies  of  Yenni's  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars. 
"Father  Yenni  taught  me  'way  back  in  the  seventies,"  said  the  purchaser, 
"and  his  method  was  so  thorough  and  his  training  so  complete  that  T 
have  never  lost  interest  in  what  he  taught  me.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  my  studies  that  I  want  these  two  books.  I  am  going  to  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  my  Latin  and  Greek  authors."  Mr.  Lavretta  has 
occupied  many  positions  of  honor.  He  was  Mayor  of  Mobile  from  1894 
to  1897;  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1892,  and  again  in  1898;  Delegate 
to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  1900;  President  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  of  the  City  of  Mobile  from  1901  to  1906.  The  Springhillian 
wishes  him  better  health  and  Ad  Multos  Annos. 

1     II    i     H 

Two  loyal  Alumni,  Joseph  Renoudet,  ex-'03,  and  Sidney  Patout,  ex-'02, 
both  of  New  Iberia,  La.,  made  the  long  trip  to  be  present  at  the  Alumni 
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Banquet.  It  is  hoped  that  their  example  will  find  imitators  next  year 
among  the  other  S.  H.  C.  Alumni  of  New  Iberia,  for  there  are  a  goodly 
number  there.  We  doubt  not  that  our  hope  will  be  realized,  for  the  two 
New  Iberians  returned  home  fully  satisfied  with  their  trip.  The  Spring- 
hillian  extends  a  congratulatory  hand  to  them,  and  hopes  for  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  them  again  next  year. 

1111 

Gilbert  LeBaron,  A.  B.  '09,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
from  the  University  of  Alabama  on  May  27th,  winning  second  place  on 
the  honor  list  of  the  class.  Congratulations,  Gilbert,  and  best  wishes  for 
a  successful  career. 

llll 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  marriage  of  Cyril  Bassich, 
A.  B.  '07,  to  Miss  Lucile  M.  Gregory,  of  New  Orleans.  The  Springhillian 
wishes  them  every  joy. 

m   1    n   h 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  historical 
essay,  contested  for  by  the  High  Schools  of  Louisiana,  was  won  by  a  pupil 
of  the  Vinton  High  School,  Vinton,  La.,  where  Clifford  Laborde,  B.  S.  '09, 
is  Principal.  The  high  standing  of  the  school  is  attributed  to  the  ability 
of  its  principal. 

HUH® 

Among  the  Alumni  who  have  paid  us  a  visit  during  the  last  several 
months  were:  Raymond  Stewart,  Galveston,  Tex.;  Jos.  Newsham,  Bayou 
Sara,  La.;  William  Henderson,  New  Orleans;  Milton  Salaun,  New  Or- 
leans; William  Barker,  Plaquemine,  La.;  Frank  Prohaska,  Morgan  City, 
La.;  Frank  Tarleton,  Jeanerette,  La.;  Daunis  Braud.  Thibodeaux,  La.,  and 
Frank  Smith,  New  Orleans. 

H     1     H     1 

Announcements  have  reached  us  of  the  Ordination  to  Priesthood  of 
Mr.  Terence  King,  Mr.  T.  Cronin,  Mr.  M.  Cronin  and  Mr.  P.  Cronin,  all 
of  whom  formerly  taught  at  Spring  Hill.  Mr.  King  will  be  ordained  at 
Ore  Place,  Hastings,  England,  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  Messrs.  T.,  P. 
and  M.  Cronin  will  be  ordained  at  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Md., 
on  the  27th  of  this  month.  The  Springhillian  extends  to  all  hearty  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  long  years  of  fruitful  labor  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Master. 
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®tj?  WiftnnbmxiB  nnb  Sntngs  nf  a  3fl>m 
Spring  Ifttl  Alumni 

(The  following  pages  show  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  collect  data  for 
a  Directory  of  Alumni.  We  are  aware  of  its  incompleteness  in  names  and  at  limes 
in  data  concerning  the  Alumni  named.  It  represents,  however,  the  returns  up  to 
the  present.  The  deficiency  is  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  response  on  the  part  of 
thoso  addressed.  We  have  printed  here  only  the  names  of  the  Graduates,  as 
we  designed  to  collect  data  concerning  these,  before  directing  our  attention  to  our 
Non-Graduate  Students.  A  complete  catalogue  is  contemplated,  which  will  embrace 
names  of  all  students,  non-graduates  as  well  as  graduates. 

In  view  of  this  purpose  we  take  occasion  to  again  urge  hearty  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  all  former  students.  We  are  indebted  greatly  to  Frank  Prohaska, 
A.  B.  '13,  and  Frank  Barker,  A.  B.  '08,  for  help  in  collecting  the  data  below,  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  our  cordial  thanks  to  them  for  their  labors. 

A  few  live  wires  are  needed  for  the  success  of  the  work,  which  is  of  immense 
importance  to  Springhill.  Without  it  all  ideas  of  a  solidly  organized  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation are  purely  fanciful,  for  there  can  be  little  union  and  sympathy  where  one 
alumnus  knows  neither  the  address  nor  occupation  of  his  fellows.  A  systematized 
catalogue  of  data  about  Alumni  will  be  a  foundation  for  a  vigorous,  effective  and 
pleasureful  Alumni  Association. — Ed.) 

]/'  Aitkens,  Charles  A.,  A.B.  '79;  A.M.,  '79;  LL.B.     (Attica  Davis),  Professor,  Vice  Presi- 
dent New  Orleans  High  School,  912  Fourth  St.,  New  Orleans. 

Austin,  David  H.,  B.S.  '04-  (Aileen  M.  Dury),  Auditor  M.  E.  Gillet  &  Son,  District 
Deputy  South  Florida  Knights  of  Columbus,  305  Grand  Central  Ave.,  Tampa, 
Florida. 

Austin,  Dixon  Lawrence,  A.B.  '08.  Medical  Student  Fordham,  333  State  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
1/  Aznar  Sante  Marie,  Rev.  Benito,  Lie.  Theol.  '05.  Secretary  of  Archbishop  of  Merida, 
Chaplain,  Calle  64,  No.  537,  Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico. 
y  Aznar  Rivas,  Gabriel,  A.B.,  '86,  T.  E.  (Isabel  Cardenas),  Journalist  of  Staff  of  Re- 
vista  de  Yucatan,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Public  Instruction  of  State  of  Yucatan, 
Calle  61,  No.  510,  Merida.  Yucatan,  Mexico. 

Ball,  Edwin  Leo,  B.S.  '11.  Student  of  Architecture  M.  I.  T.,  124  St.  Batolph  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Barker,  Frank  L.,  A.B.  '08.     Sugar  Merchant,  Decatur  St.,  New  Orleans. 

Barker,  William  Edward,  Jr.,  A.B..  '13.    Medical  Student  Tulane,  Plaquemine,  La. 

Bassich,  J.  Cyril,  A.B.,  '07.     Insurance,  1423  Peter's  Ave.,  New  Orleans. 

Bauer,  John  Thomas,  Jr.,  A.B.  '11.  Student  of  Electrical  Engineering,  M.  I.  T.,  26 
St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bienvenu,  Delphin,  A.B.,  '54;  M.  Phar.;  M.  D.  (Marie  Felicie  Guerin),  1119  N.  Broad 
\/  St.,  New  Orleans. 

Bordelon,  Lester  Landry,  A.B.  '08;  LL.D.  (Mathilde  C.  Roy).  Attorney,  Postmaster 
of  Marksville,  La. 

Boulet,  Henry  A.,  '89. 

Bondousquie,  John  A.,  A.B.,  '03.    Civil  Engineer,  34  S.  Reed  Ave.,  Mobile,  Ala. 


N.  B. — Name  in  parenthesis  is  maiden  name  of  wife.    As  some  of  the  forms  sent 
out  were  incompletely  filled,  the  list  is  incomplete  in  this  respect. 
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Boudousquie,  Paul  C,  A.B.,  '67;  A.M.,  '92;  D.F.A.,  '03    (Mary  R.  Patton),  Instructor 

Graphic  Art  and  Painting  at  Spring  Hill  College,  Consulting  Architect  and  En- 
gineer, County  Surveyor,  Battles  Wharf,  Ala. 
Braud,  Daunis  E.,  A.B.  '13.     Student,  Thibodeaux,  La. 

Braud,  Forest  C,  A.B.,  '99;  A.M.,  '01;  M.D.     Physician,  Donaldsonville,  La. 
Braud,  Sidney,  A.B.,  '10;  M.D.     Physician,  Thibodeaux,  La. 
Breard,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  A.B.,  '08.     Lawyer,  Monroe,  La. 
Brown,  Joshua  J.,  B.S.,  '02.     Drug  Business,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Manager  Tal- 

lulah  Drug  Co.,  Tallulah,  La. 
Bright,  Joseph  E.,  B.S.,  '05.    Travelling  Salesman,  354  N.  Conception  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Brickell,  William  E.,  Jr.,  A.B.  '92  (Mamie  R.  Wood).    Salesman,  5304  Magazine,  New 

Orleans,  La. 
Burguieres,  Charles  Patout,  A.B.  '08   (Lillie  Withnell).     Sugar  Planter,  New  Iberia, 

La. 
Burguieres,  Denis  P.,  B.S.  '92   (Alice  M.  Broussard).     Sugar  Planter  and  Lumber 

Merchant,  840  Gravier  St.,  New  Orleans. 
Burguieres,  Jules  M.,  A.B.  '00.    Sugar  Planter  and  Lumber  Merchant,  2606  Prytania 

St.,  New  Orleans. 
Byrne,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  B.S.  '08    (Charlotte   Cagney).     Contractor,   600   Continental 

National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Byrne,  Paul  V.,  B.S.  '09.    Contractor,  973  East  Sixty-first  St.,  Chicago. 
Cassidy,  Rev.  Thomas,  A.B.  '93.    Cathedral  Parish,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Casserly,  James  C,  A.B.  '03,  A.M.  '04.    Insurance,  1912  Villere  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Celestin,  Claude  V.,  B.S.  '13.    Stenographer,  Twelfth  Mass.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Chalin,  Frederick,  B.S.  '09.     Student  Tulane,  360  Pine  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Cloney,  John  M.,  B.S.  '84  (Annie  A.  Rolle).    Clerk,  Sheehan  Transfer  Co.,  421  Boli- 
var, New  Orleans,  La. 
Costello,  Chris  H.,  B.S.  '10.    Hotel  Business,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Costello,  Henry,  M.,  B.S.  '10.    Business,  305  St.  Anthony,  Mobile. 
Cowley,  Loyola  Thomas,  A.B.  '02.    Real  Estate,  Toulminville,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Cowley,  John  R.,  B.S.  *86  (Rena  C.  Hooks).    Hides  and  Wool,  Cor.  Eslava  and  Water 

Sts.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Cowley,  William,  A.B.  '96,  A.M.  '99  (Elizabeth  Dorothy  Leonard).    Lawyer,  14  Van 

Antwerp  Bldg.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Craven,  Thomas  V.,  B.S.  '09,  LL.D.    124  S.  Lopez  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Daly,  William  O.,  B.S.  '98   (Mamie  Wisdom).     Secretary  Lerio  Turpentine  Co.,  316 

Monterey,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Danos,  Albert  Joseph,  A.B.  '08.     Clerk  in  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  Baton  Rouge, 

Louisiana. 
d'Aquin,  John  J.,  A.B.  '89;  A.M.  '91;  M.  D.     (Marcelle  d'Aquin).     Physician,    1800 

Marengo,  New  Orleans. 
d'Aquin,  Jules,  B.S.  '95;  AJM.  '97.    Pharmacist,  President  d'Aquin  Pharmacy,  Biloxi, 

Mississippi. 
Deegan,  John  E.,  B.S.  '08.     Architect,  610  Congress  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Dellahoussaye,  Roy  E.,  B.S.  '13.     Student,  Franklin,  La. 
Devereux,  John  C,  A.B.  '85;  A.M.  '87.    Lawyer,  New  York. 
V    Dorr,  Lawrence  A.,  B.S.  '87    (Jessie  W.  Dorr).      President    Dorr    Cigar    Factory, 

Owner  Belvedere  Farms,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Dowe,  Daniel  O.,  B.S.  '13.    With  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  605  Madison  Ave.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
V  Dreaper,  Edward  Bernard,  M.A.  '06;  A.B.;  M.D.    (Josephine  Patt).     Physician  and 

Surgeon,  154  Government  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
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Drago,  R.  Lee,  B.S.  '11.    Salesman  Drago  Grain  Co.,  13  N.  Ann  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Druhan,  John  J.,  A.B.  '13.    Stevedore  Business,  Jackson  and  Congress  Sts.,  Mobile, 

Alabama. 
Ducote,  Guy  Goodwin,  B.S.,  '09.    Merchant,  Cottonport,  La. 
Dufour,  Albert  J.,  A.B.  '78.    Secretary  Manhattan  Club,  New  York  City. 
vDuggan,  James  E.,  A.B.  '10;  LL.B.    Lawyer,  Flo-Claire,  Mobile,  Ala. 
^  Duggan,  Thomas  J.,  A.B.  '87;  LL.B.     Lawyer,  4653  Canal,  New  Orleans. 
Duggan,  Timothy  A.,  A.B.  '87;  M.D.  (Lydia  B.  Mcllvaine).     Physician,  4153  Canal, 

New  Orleans. 
Escalante,  Ermilio  E.,  A.B.  '08;  M.D.     Physician,  Specialist  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

Publications,  A  Case  of  True  Hermaphrodism,  etc.    108  Van  Antwerp  Bldg., 

Mobile,  Ala. 
J  Espalla,  Joseph  Jr.,  B.  S.  '94.    Real  Estate,  161  Marine,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Festorazzi,  Angelo,  A.B.  '87;  M.D.     (Annie  Mehlin).      Physician,    President    U.  A. 

Medical  Alumni  Association,  Government  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

V  Fitzgerald,  Edward  J.,  A.B.  '92.    Dry  Goods  Merchant,  Trustee  McGill  Institute,  5 

St.   Emanuel   St.,   Mobile,   Ala. 

V  Fitzwilliam,  Thomas  W.,  A.B.  '90;  A.M.  '91.    Merchant,  324  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 
Fogarty,  Daniel,  A.B.  '87.     Lawyer,  1115  Green  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Formento,  William  J.,  A.B.  '89;  A.M.;  LL.B.    (Laurence    Lange).      Lawyer,    Public 
Notary  of  Orleans  Parish,  1422  Esplanade  Ave.,  New  Orleans. 
\  Fossier,  Abert  E.,  A.B.  '99;  A.M.  '00;  M.D.    Physician,  8134  Cohn  at.,  New  Orleans. 

Fossier,  Joseph  D.,  A.B.  '09;  A.M.  '12;  Phar.C.  Pharmacist,  8119  Green  St.,  New 
Orleans 

Fossier,  Walter  S.,  A.B.  '04;  A.M.  '07;  Phar.M.  Pharmacist,  8119  Green  St.,  New 
Orleans. 

Frenkel,  Isaac  M.,  A.B.  '85;  LL.B.  (Daisy  Haverman).    Theatrical  Manager,  250  St. 
.  Louis  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

\  Freret,  A.  L.,  Jr.,  AB.  '95;  A.M.  '96;  B.E.  (Jeanne  M.  Landry).  Mechanical  and  Elec- 
trical Engineer,  Testing  Engineer  for  T.  C.  I.  and  R.  R.  E.  of  Birmingham,  510 
Fortieth  St.,  Fairfield,  Ala. 

Garber,  James  R.,  A.  B.  '09;  M.D.  Physician,  Interne  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Gervais,  Herman  A.,  B.S.  '13.     Theatrical  Manager,  Victoria,  Tex. 

Giuli,  Angelo  F„  A.B.  '04.    Grocery  Merchant,  268  S.  Conception  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

^Glennon,  James  Hope,  A.B.  '97  (Rosa  Wilds).  Real  Estate  and  Insurance,  Vice- 
President  Spring  Hill  Alumni  Association,  P.  G.  K.  Mobile  Council,  K.  O.  C, 
Vice-President  Manassas  Club,  955  Palmetto  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Glennon,  John,  A.B.  '95.    Real  Estate,  974  Dauphin  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Goette,  Clarence,  B.S.  '02;  D.D.S.     Dentist,  Donaldsonville,  La. 

Greenwood,  Vincent  M.,  B.S.  '99.  Secretary  Greenwood  Lumber  Co.,  926  Dauphin 
St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Hahn,  Albert  J.,  B.S.  '10.    Student  Boston  Tech.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hale,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  B.S.  '11.    Stenographer,  2106  Beach  St.,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Harrigan,  Raymond  H.,  B.S.  '14.    Lumber  Business,  Fulton,  Ala. 
y/    Hebert,  Alvin  E.,  A.B.  '97;  AM.  '98.    Secretary  of  State  of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge, 

Louisiana. 
y      Hebert,  Clarence  S.,  A.B.  '94;  A.M.  '95;  LL.B.,  LL.D.  '05  (Ethel  L.  Ducote).    Lawyer, 
Collector  of  Customs  at  New  Orleans,  District  Deputy  K.  of  C,  1624  Napoleon 
Ave.,  New  Orleans. 
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Hirshfteld,  Henry  P.,  A.B.  '75;  A.M.  78;  M.D.    Physician,  Coroner  of  Mobile  County, 

15  S.  Conception,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Hooper,  John  E.,  B.S.  '04.    Treasurer  Gulf  City  Hardwood  Company,  158  St.  Louis 

St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Horst,  Henry,  A.B.  78.     Bookkeeper,  1113  Church  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Hountha,  Joseph  M.,  A.B.  '06;  M.D.     Physician,  1239  Dryades  St.,  New  Orleans. 
Hutchison,  Miller  Reese,  E.E.;  Ph.D.,  '14    (Martha  Pomeroy).     Personal  Represen- 
tative of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Chief  Engineer  Edison  Laboratory,  Chief  Engineer 
Thomas  A.  Edison   (Incorporated),  Chief  Engineer  of  Edison  Storage  Battery 
Co.,   and   other   affiliated    Companies.     Business:   Edison    Laboratory,    Orange, 
N.  J.    Home:  Colonia,  Llewellyn  Park,  W.  Orange,  N.  J.  (winter) ;  Woodside, 
Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn,  (summer). 
Kaver,  Thomas,  '93.     Farmer,  105  N.  Hamilton  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Kearns,  Joseph  D.,  A.B.  '95.     Bookkeeper,  803  Government,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Kelly,  Thomas  J.,  B.S.  '09.     Salesman,  105  Walnut  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Kenny,  William,  '92.     Salina,  Tex. 
Kohn,  William  H.,  A.B.  '92.     Cashier  Sullivan  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Member  of 

firm  of  F.  M.  Kohn  &  Son,  702  Washington  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Kohn,  John  P.,  A.B.  '85.     Banker,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Kohn,  Frank  D.,  A.B.  '89.     Banking,  Real  Estate  and  Insurance,  Vict-  President  Sul- 
livan Bank  and  Trust  Company,  P.  S.  D.  of  K.  of  C,  16  Commerce  St.,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
Laborde,  Clifford  E.,  B.S.  '09.     Principal  Vinton  High  School,  Vinton,  La. 
Lapeyre,  James  Martial,  A.B.  '86;  A.M.  '91;  LL.B.;  C.E.  (Louisa  O.  Minor).     Lawyer 

803  Perrin  BIdg.,  New  Orleans. 
Lasseigne,  George  A.,  A.B.  '07.     Sugar  Planter,  Laplace,  P.  O.,  La. 
Y  Lavretta,  C.  Lawrence,  A.B.  75     (Emma  L.  Scheible).     Retired,  456  Government  St., 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Lavretta,  J.  Lawrence,  A.B.  '10.     Cashier  J.  K.  Glennon,  Real  Estate,  251   Govern- 
ment St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Layton,  Buxton  L.,  A.B.  '02.     Manager  of  Blum  &  Hyman    Cotton  Factors,  5234  Per- 

rier  St.,  New  Orleans. 
Le  Baron,  Charles,  A.B.  '86;  A.M.  '89;  M.D.  (Z.  R.  Evans).     Physician,  City  Health 

Officer,  Gulfport,  Miss. 
Lebeau,  Edward  J.,  A.B.  '10.    Real  Estate  and  Insurance,  4211  W.  Pine  St.  St.  Louis, 

Missouri. 
Lelong,  P.  A.,  A.B.  '00.     Fletcher,  N.  C. 

Lelong,  Charles  A.,  A.B.  '01  (Ethel  F.  Moore).     Sugar  Merchant,  1022  Soniatt,  New 
Orleans, 
y  Levert,  Robert  L.,  A.B.  '08   (Marie  O.  De  Buys).    Sugar  Merchant  and  Insurance, 
Octavia  Flats,  New  Orleans. 
Logan,  John  S.,  B.S.  '13.     Professor  Public  School,  Fayetteville,  Miss. 
Lyons,  H.  Herbert,  A.B.  '99;  A.M.    Wholesale  Grain,  Vice-President  Alabama  Corn 

Mills,  150  N.  Commerce,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Mackin,  James  P.,  B.S.  '13.     Grocery  Business,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mackin,  Paul  F.,  B.S.  '13.     Grocery  Business,  1614  Thirteenth  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
I   Mahorner,  Matthias,  Jr.,  A.B.  '94;  A.M.  '05;  LL.B.;  LL.D.  *12   (Katherine  Glennon). 
Lawyer,  Member  National  Board  of  Directors,  K.  of  C,    66    St.    Francis  ,St. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Martin,  Frank  M.,  B.S.  '13.     Business,  Plaquemine,  La. 
Maumus,  Arthur  E.,  B.S.  '00.     Salesman,  218  S.  Scott  St.,  New  Orleans. 
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Mastin,  William  A.,  M.D.;  LL.D.  '05.    Physician,  704  Government  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Mayer,  George  A.,  A.B.  '12.    Assistant  Cashier  Union  Bank,  Marksville,  La. 

Menard,  William  P.,  A.B.  '75  (Cecile  R.  Oehmicken).    Public  Accountant,  1442  St. 
Charles  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Metzger,  John,  B.S.  '13.    Clerk  M.  &  0.  R.  R.,  150  Marine  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Meyer,  Francis,  A.B.  '12.    Medical  Student  Tulane,  Thibodeaux,  La. 

Miller,  Frederick  W.,  B.S.  '06.    Claim  Censor  M.  &  O.  R.  R.,  255  Conti  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Muldon,  James,  B.S.  '83.     Pensacola,  Fla. 

Mulherin,  A.  P.  H.,  A.B  '87.    Bookkeeper,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mulherin,  Charles  P.,  A.B.  '92;  C.E.    Civil  Engineer,  1213  Green  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Mulherin,  John  P.,  B.S.  '87  (Louise  Mullarky).    Export  Lumber,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Mulherin,  Joseph  L.,  B.S.  '92.    Theological  Student,  St.  Bernard's  Seminary,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Mulherin,  William,  A.B.  '91;  A.M.  '01;  M.D.  (Hattie  Butler).    Physician,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Murphy,  Rene  A.,  A.B.  '84;  A.M.  '86;  M.D.  (Antonia  J.  Appe).    Physician  and  Sur- 
geon, 1718  Prytania  St.,  New  Orleans. 

McAdam,  Otis  B.,  B.S.  '05.    Secretary  and  Treasurer  Capital  City  Machine  Works, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

McCaleb,  James  F.,  A.B.  '85;  A.M.  '95;  Ph.D.  '07;  M.D.    Physician,  Central  America. 

McCarthy,  George  Skinner,  A.B.  '01;  A.M.  '05;  M.D.    Physician,  Sandersville,  Ga. 

McDonnell,  Henry,  A.B.  '97.    Secretary  and   Treasurer   James  McDonnell    Grocery 
Company,  968  Government  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

McGrath,  James  J.,  B.S.  '90  (Bonnie  D.  Hill).  Merchant,  Canton,  Miss. 
y.  McHatton,  Thomas  Hubbard,  B.S.  '03;  Sc.D.  '07  (Marie  Lustrat).  Professor  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Secretary  of  Georgia  State  Horticulture  Society,  Horticultural  Editor 
Southern  Ruralist.  Publications,  Bulletins  of  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  and 
of  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Proceedings  Of  Georgia  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Horticulture,  Land 
Teaching,  Contributions  to  Various  Papers,  and  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

McPhillips,  Henry,  A.B.  '00  (Annie  McColgan).     Member  of  Jas.  McPhillips  Grocery 
Co.,  967  Dauphin  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Neely,  Dugan  A.,  B.S.  '10..  .Timber  Inspector,  352  St.  Louis  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Neely,  Morris  V.,  A.B.  '10.    Timber  Inspector,  352  St.  Louis  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Nelson,  John  P.,  B.A.  '09.     Insurance,  965  Church  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Neuberger,  Arthur  Charles,  B.S.  '09.     Branch  Manager  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  106 
Russell  Ave.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Norville,  Joseph  H.,  A.B.  '07.    Lawyer,  305  Baltimore  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Norville,  Thomas  P.,  A.B.  '04  (Anna  A.  Gerow).    Real  Estate  and  Insurance,  Chan- 
cellor of  Mobile  Council,  K.  of  C,  7  N.  Jackson  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Norville,  William  J.,  B.S.  '05.    Real  Estate  and  Insurance,  65  St.  Francis  St.,  Mobile, 

Alabama. 
O'Flinn,  John  E.,  A.B.  '10;  AM.  '13;  D.D.S.    Dentist,  Meridian,  Miss. 
Onorato,  Joseph  L.,  A.B.  '88  (Eliza  M.  La  Hines).    Real  Estate,  1835  Octavia  St,  New 
Orleans. 
^     Otero,  Richard  B.,  A.B.  '88;  A.M.  '90;  LL.B.,  LL.D.  '05.     (Ellen  E.  Drady).    Lawyer, 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Parish  of  Orleans,  Judge  City  Criminal  Court.  1219 
Elysian  Fields  Ave.,  New,  Orleans. 
^    Owens,  Edward  M.,  B.S.  '05.    Railroad  Contractor  and  Builder,  Arcadia,  Tex. 
Pardue,  Sherman,  A.B.  '11.    Cotton  Factor,  New  Orleans. 
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V  Pitot,  Gustave,  A.B.  '57   (Irma  Cavorac).    Manager    Savings    Department    Citizens 

Bank  and  Trust  Company,  1438  N.  Prieur  St.,  New  Orleans. 

Plauche,  Lee  A.,  A.  B.  '13.    Banking  Business,  Ville  Platee,  La. 

Prieur,  Phillip  H.,  A.B.  95;  A.M.  '96  (Marie  E.  Elliott).  Furniture  Dealer,  Biloxi, 
Mississippi. 

Prohaska,  Francis  L„  A.B.  '13.    Student,  Morgan  City,  La. 

Quill,  James,  B.S.  '97.    Business,  356  St.  Francis  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Quill,  J.  Holcombe,  B.S.  '96.  Manager  Terminal  Transfer  and  Storage  Co.,  927  Gov- 
ernment St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Quinn,  John,  A.B.  '04  (Elizabeth  Harris).  Planter,  Alderman,  County  Commissioner, 
Sandersville,  Ga. 

Rapier,  James  G.,  A.B.  '05.    Typist,  1307  Dauphin  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

V  Rapier,  Reginald  G.,  B.S.  '95.     Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Mobile  Register,  Mobile, 

Alabama. 

Riffel,  Frank  A.,  B.S,  '09.    Salesman,  52  Bates  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Robin,  James  A.,  A.B.  '91;  M.PH.  Banking  Business,  2918  Esplanade  Ave.,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Sarpy,  Henry  Leon,  A.B.  '00  (Anita  L.  Staigg).  Lawyer,  Trustee  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana  Industrial  Institute,  Member  Board  of  Examiners  of  Louisiana  Bar 
Association,  2316  Esplanade,  New  Orleans. 

Schimpf,  Charles  R.,  B.S.  '09  (Leah  I.  Dugan).  Insurance,  7  N.  Royal  St.,  Mobile, 
Alabama. 

Sere,  Rene,  A.B.  '99  (Clara  Cazenavette).    With  A.  Baldwin  Co.,  Ltd.,  1129  N.  Rob- 
ertson, New  Orleans. 

Simon,  Sidney  B.,  B.S.  '08.     Shoe  Merchant,  104  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Slattery,  A.B.  '13.    Law  Student,  Shreveport,  La. 
y  Smith,  Hubert  S.,  A.B.  '84,  M.  D.  (Effie  M.  Munson).    Physician,  City  Health  Officer, 
Publications,  Fugitive  Poems,  Magazine  Articles,  etc.;  Box  245,  Thibodeaux,  La. 

Solis,  Frederick,  A.B.  '00,  A.M.  (Mary  Adair).  Auditor  Tropical  Trading  Co.,  Chan- 
cellor of  Consulate  of  Uruguay,  5011  Prytania,  New  Orleans. 

Soniat,  Gustave  L.,  A.B.  '07.    Clerk,  1530  Felicity  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Spear,  Charles,  '95.    New  York. 

Staehle,  William  A.,  B.S.  '04.  Member  of  firm  Staehle's  Bakery,  Staehle's  Realty  Co., 
Vice-President  of  Jesuit  Alumni  Association  of  New  Orleans,  408  S.  Rampart 
St.,  New  Orleans. 

St.  Paul,  George,  A.B.  '85;  C.P.A.  (Alice  M.  Allain).  Certified  Public  Accountant,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

St.  Paul,  John,  A.B.  '84;  A.  M.  '86;  LL.D  '05;  LL.B.  (Florence  Townsley).  Judge 
Court  of  Appeals,  President  Jesuit  Alumni  Association  of  New  Orleans,  1240 
Johnson  St.  New  Orleans. 

Staub,  A.  J.,  Mus.  D.  '03  (Alice  Boyle).  Professor  of  Music  at  Spring  Hill  College, 
Spring  Hill,  Ala. 

Stewart,  Raymond,  B.S.  '10.   Business,  132  Sealy  St.,  Galeston,  Tex. 

Sufifich,  Angelo,  Mus.  B.  '05  (Jennie  H.  Crisby).    251  Church  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Supple,  Joseph  M.,  A.B.,  '08.    Merchant.  Bayou  Goula,  La. 

Tarleton,  Frank  S„  A.B.  '13.     Student  Tulane  Medical,  Jeanerette,  La. 
V    Theard,  Charles,  A.B.,  '76;  AJM.  '78;  LL.B.,  LL.D.  '05   (Corinne  Baudier).     Lawyer, 
President  Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Louisiana,  Member  of  Board 
of  Liquidation  of  City  Debt,  Member  Sewerage  and  Water  Board,   1328  Es- 
planade Ave.,  New  Orleans. 
J  Theard,  George  H.,  A.B.  '73;  AJVI.  '76;  LL.B.,  LL.D.  '05.    Lawyer,  Judge  Civil  District 
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Court,  1439  N.  Marais  St.,  New  Orleans. 

Toomey,  John  E.,  A.B.  '10.    Salesman,  258  N.  Jackson  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Touart,  Anthony  J.,  A.B.  '09;  LL.B.    Lawyer,  7  N.  Claiborne  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Touart,  Frank  G.,  A.B.  '90  (Bessie  McKinstry).  Cotton  Factor,  Spring  Hill  Ave.  and 
Margaret  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Touart,  Hinton  A.,  A.B.  '07  (Laura  A.  Marst).  River  Towing,  12  N.  Monterey,  Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

Touart,  Maximin  D.,  A.B.  '03;  A.M.,  M.D.  '05  (Clare  Baker).  Physician,  240  W.  Sev- 
enty-second St.,  New  York. 

Touart,  Tisdale  J.,  A.B.  '01;  A.M.  (Ethel  M.  Touart).  Lawyer,  Assistant  Solicitor  of 
Mobile  County,  1056  Spring  Hill  Ave.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Toujan,  Sidney  H.,  A.B.  '02  (Aimee  J.  Thibodeaux).  Salesman,  3202  Smith  St., 
Houston,  Tex. 

V  Van  Antwerp,  James  C,  B.S.  '00;  M.PH.    Member  Van  Antwerp  Drug  Co.,  President 

Mobile  Daily  Item,  250  State  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Vickers,  Nicholas  J.,  A.B.  '07.    Real  Estate,  559  Church  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Vizard,  Anthony,  A.B.  '08.    Naval  Stores  Operator,  Reeves,  La. 
Wagner,  Joseph  T.,  A.B.  '09.     Business,  721  Palmetto  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Walsh,  Joseph  M.,  A.B.  '03;  SJ.     Professor,  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  Ala. 

V  Walsh,  Michael,  A.B.  '86.    Deputy  Commissioner  Department  of  Water  Supply  for 

New  York  City,  Municipal  Bldg.,  Long  Island  City,  New  York. 

Walsh,  Patrick  W.,  A.B.  '10.  Advertising  Department  of  Mobile  Register,  2638  Con- 
ception St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Wiltz,  Gaston,  B.S.  '90  (Mittye  Thoebald).    Real  Estate,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Wiltz,  Thomas  J.,  A.B.  '89  (Katie  Thibodeaux).  Secretary-Treasurer  Morganza 
Land  Co.,  409  Interstate  Bldg.,  New  Orleans. 
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Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  First  Academic  Class  of  Spring  Hill  College, 
on  the  Death  of  Stephen  Zieman's  Beloved  Father. 

Whereas,  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  Will,  Mr.  F.  Zieman  has  ex- 
changed this  mortal  life  for  a  blessed  eternity;  and 

Whereas,  his  beloved  son,  Stephen,  is  a  member  of  the  First  Aca- 
demic Class;  be  it 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  mark  of  our  sympathy  towards  the  bereaved 
ones,  a  spiritual  bouquet  be  offered  up  to  God  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
the  departed;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  accordingly,  That  each  member  of  the  said  class  offer  up 
five  Holy  Communions,  assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  five  times 
and  recite  the  acts  of  faith,  hope  and  charity  five  times  for  the  aforesaid 
intention;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  engrossed,  a  copy  of  them  sent  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased  and  a  copy  also  inserted  in  The  Springhillian. 

F.  A.  Cavey,  S.  J.,  L.  J.  Roudousquie,  C.  C.  Rougere,  H.  A.  Chalin, 
A.  R.  Christovich,  D.  R.  Druhan,  L.  J.  Jagoe,  J.  E.  Keoughan,  E.  J.  Kock, 
J.  M.  Lancaster,  P.  D.  Landry,  A.  L.  Martin,  R.  E.  Meyer,  C.  H.  Norman, 
E.  C.  O'Dowd,  C.  G.  Ollinger,  W.  C.  Puder. 
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InlQwutrfam 


JOHN  A.  DOWNEY,  S.  J. 
Died  May  3,  1914. 


I  see  him  yet,  the  dear  old  man, 

To  memory  he  cannot  die: — 

His  silvered  head,  his  kindly  eye 
I  see,  and  lips  where  glad  smiles  ran. 

He  sleeps  below  Spring  Hill's  warm  sward, 
And  telling  me  his  days  are  run 
A  marble  cross  gleams  in  the  sun, 

And  nigh  Our  Sacramental  Lord. 

Where  may  we  read  his  life  of  love? 

How  God  he  served  and  man  for  God? 

One  page  the  Southern  cities  trod 
Have  writ,  the  other  scribes  above. 

Not  here  to  glimpse  his  guerdons  meet, 
Nor  hark  the  "well  done"  of  his  Lord, 
Nor  reck  the  ravishing  reward 

God  gives  bestowing  Mary  sweet. 

All  this  I  know  will  be  his  prize 

When  purging  flames  have  blanched  his  soul. 

"Oh,  pray  me  forward  to  the  goal!" 
So  pleads  he  from  beyond  the  skies. 

—  T.  S.  K.  S.T. 
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REV.  JOHN  A.  DOWNEY,  S.  J. 
Born  February  28,  1834.— Died  May  3, 1914. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  3rd,  when  swaying  pines  were  casting  their 
long  shadows  over  the  environments  of  the  College  he  had  loved  so  much, 
served  so  faithfully  and  guided  so  ably  as  President  in  days  of  storm  and 
hardship,  Father  John  A.  Downey  passed  peacefully  out  of  this  life  while 
the  prayers  for  the  dying  still  lingered  on  the  lips  of  the  President  and 
Faculty  of  Spring  Hill  College,  who  knelt  at  his  bedside. 

In  Father  John  A.  Downey  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Jesuit  Order 
lost  one  of  their  most  untiring  laborers  and  zealous  priests.  For  sixty 
years  he  had  labored  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  was  ever  to  be  found 
where  the  labor  was  hardest  and  most  severe.  During  this  period  and 
especially  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  priesthood,  he  has  fought  on  the 
battlefield  of  souls  every  form  of  vice  and  sin  that  the  broad  empire  of 
Satan  could  furnish.  An  indefatigable  pastor,  an  untiring  missionary,  an 
orator  of  rare  power,  a  much-loved  superior,  Father  Downey's  name  will 
long  live  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all. 

To  pick  out  any  especial  virtue  or  quality  that  marked  the  career  of 
this  grand  old  Jesuit,  were  as  difficult  as  to  pick  out  one  of  the  myriad 
rays  that  emanate  from  a  sparkling  jewel.  To  those  who  knew  him  in  his 
older  days,  when  the  sun  of  his  life  was  setting,  there  was  a  sweetness  of 
character,  a  joyousness,  a  marvellous  freshness  and  buoyancy  that  made 
it  a  veritable  pleasure  to  be  with  him.  Clear  of  mind,  rich  in  anecdotes, 
he  was  most  entertaining.  His  life  was  gentle  and  he  moved  down  the 
slope  of  life  softly,  peacefully.  With  the  eyes  of  his  mind  fixed  on  his 
home  eternal  he  waited  with  expectant  joy  the  call  of  the  Master. 

Whether  in  the  classroom,  pulpit,  confessional,  beside  the  dying  or 
leaning  over  the  poor  unfortunate  victims  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
that  spread  sorrow  and  desolation  time  and  again  over  the  Southland, 
Father  Downey  was  ever  the  same  sweet,  lovable  and  loving  character, 
who  had  ever  a  kind  and  cheering  word  to  help  on  to  a  better  fife  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

This  unselfish  charity  gathered  for  him  thousands  of  friends,  wher- 
ever he  went,  as  the  hundreds  of  letters  and  scores  of  telegrams  received 
at  his  diamond  jubilee,  the  27th  of  last  January,  testify. 

Father  J.  A.  Downey  was  born  in  London,  England,  February  28, 
1834,  of  Irish  parents.    From  a  mere  childhood  he  might  be  said  to  have 
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lived  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  altar.  One  of  his  earliest  and  most 
cherished  memories  was  that  he  used  to  serve  the  Mass  of  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  He  came  to  New  Orleans  with  his  parents  at  the 
early  age  of  ten,  and  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  to  enter  the  Jesuit  College 
on  Baronne  Street,  in  1847.  This  date,  as  he  recalled  it  of  late  years,  often 
reminded  him  that  the  shadows  of  his  life  were  lengthening  apace,  for 
nearly  all  of  his  schoolmates  had  already  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
silent  river,  and  he  remained  almost  the  last  surviving  alumnus.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  heard  and  harkened  to  the  voice  of  God  calling  him  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  saving  souls  beneath  the  standard  of 
Ignatius,  and  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  January,  1854.  He  was 
the  first  student  from  the  college  on  Baronne  Street  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  Soldier  Saint  of  Loyola. 

Having  finished  his  novitiate,  Father  Downey  taught  most  success- 
fully in  the  College  of  Baton  Rouge,  Grand  Coteau,  Spring  Hill,  and  last 
and  chiefly  New  Orleans.  While  leading  the  youths  of  the  Crescent  City 
along  the  path  of  knowledge,  Father  Downey  had  as  a  pupil  one  who  has 
since  risen  to  one  of  the  highest  dignities  in  the  country,  Chief  Justice 
White. 

Realizing  that  the  young  Mr.  Downey  had  uncommon  talents  for 
preaching,  his  superiors  curtailed  his  teaching  period  before  his  ordination 
and  sent  him  to  complete  his  higher  studies.  This  done,  he  was  raised  to 
the  priesthood  on  October  1st,  1867,  being  the  first  to  receive  Holy  Orders 
in  the  Jesuit  Church,  New  Orleans.  After  his  ordination,  Father  Downey 
was  sent  to  Lyons,  France,  to  complete  his  course  in  Dogmatic  and  Ascetic 
Theology.  While  in  France  he  was  to  experience  in  a  very  violent  and 
painful  manner  the  words  of  the  Apostle  "that  all  those  who  five  piously 
in  Christ  must  suffer  persecution."  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Sedan 
the  Commune  was  established  at  Lyons,  and  this  impious  rabble,  exas- 
perated by  the  humilating  defeat  of  their  army,  sought  for  a  scapegoat  to 
satisfy  their  rage.  The  Jesuits  were  at  hand,  and  they  were  to  be  the 
victims.  The  Fathers,  however,  being  admonished,  fled  for  their  lives, 
escaping  in  the  darkness,  and  sought  refuge  where  best  they  could.  Father 
Downey  did  not  leave  in  time,  not  knowing  where  to  go.  He  was  taken, 
dragged  through  the  streets,  thrown  into  prison,  and  during  a  long  day 
was  repeatedly  menaced  with  death,  the  bayonet  often  being  pointed  at  his 
breast.  In  the  evening  he  was  led  forth  to  the  Tribunal  of  Public  Safety, 
composed  of  men  who  bitterly  hated  all  religion.  Father  Downey  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  die  and  had  often  during  the  day  offered  up  his  life 
to  God,  and  strengthened  by  grace,  felt  calm  and  fearless,  and  awaited  the 
fatal  stroke  which  would  place  the  palm  of  martyrdom  in  his  hands. 
When  asked  if  he  were  a  priest,  he  firmly  asserted  that  he  was.  They 
burst  into  furious  threats;  then  he  added,  "Not  a  priest  only,  but  a  Jesuit." 
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They  cried,  "Death  to  the  Jesuits — the  prisoner  to  the  guillotine !" 

The  guards  were  about  to  lead  him  forth  to  execution,  when  the  judge 
asked  another  question  that  robbed  the  intrepid  Jesuit  of  the  coveted 
crown  of  martyrdom.  "Whence  are  you?"  he  asked.  "What  is  your 
nationality?"  "I  am  an  American."  The  words  fell  among  the  rabble 
like  a  bomb,  and  caused  the  judge  to  stay  the  guards  who  were  leading  otf 
the  prisoner.  The  Tribunal  immediately  dismissed  the  case,  and  furnish- 
ing him  a  passport,  ordered  him  to  leave  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  did  so, 
and  left  for  Dublin,  Ireland,  where  he  was  engaged  in  spiritual  duties  and 
in  giving  missions  and  retreats  until  the  end  of  1875,  when  he  returned  to 
his  Southern  home. 

From  1872  to  1876  Father  Downey  was  Professor  of  Poetry  Class  at 
Spring  Hill  College,  fulfilling  also  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Sodality  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  In  May,  1880,  Father  Downey  was  appointed 
President  of  Spring  Hill  College,  which  charge  he  held  till  1883. 

The  times  of  his  presidency  were  hard  and  difficult,  but  he  was  equal 
to  them,  and  handled  every  situation  with  the  utmost  prudence,  care  and 
executive  ability.  He  next  occupied  for  a  number  of  years  the  position 
of  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Mobile,  Ala.;  then  he  became  Pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name  in  New  Orleans,  and  these  parishes  and 
the  grateful  recollection  of  their  pepole  are  the  best  monuments  to  his 
paternal  zeal  and  pastoral  solicitude.  When  old  age  unfitted  him  for  the 
active  duties  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  Father  Downey  took  sole 
charge  of  the  more  than  four  hundred  inmates  of  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  New  Orleans,  and  devoted  a  good  part  of  every  day  to  their 
spiritual,  and  as  far  as  he  could,  to  their  temporal  care.  Here  it  was  that 
his  marvellous  charity  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Some  five  years  ago  Father  Downey  returned  to  Spring  Hill  College, 
where  he  acted  as  confessor  to  the  students  and  preached  to  them  on 
Sundays.  His  command  of  English,  wealth  of  illustrations,  perfect  enun- 
ciation and  fiery  eloquence  were  marvellous  in  one  so  aged. 

The  passing  away  of  Father  Downey  must  not  be  recorded  without 
mentioning  the  singular  courtliness  that  characterized  his  life.  He  was  a 
perfect  gentleman  every  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day.  Even  to  the 
very  last  sweetness  and  gentleness  were  his  weapons — and  the  harvest  that 
he  garnered  was  mighty.  May  God  send  many  such  to  take  the  place  in 
His  vineyard  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Father  John  A.  Downey.     R.  I.  P. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

Harold  J.  West,  ex-'18,  of  Refugio,  Texas,  died  after  a  few  days  of 
illness  at  Providence  Infirmary,  Mobile,  Ala.,  April  1,  1914. 

Harold,  my  suppliant  hands  I  raised 
That  God  thy  youthful  years  might  spare, 
Or  give  thee  endless  life,  .my  prayer: 
Whate'er  His  will His  name  be  praised. 

I  raised  more  powerful  Hands  than  mine, 
The  Hands  transfixed  that  erst  did  bleed, 
The  wounded  Hands  outstretched  that  plead 
At  every  Mass — the  Hands  divine. 

I  lifted  up  the  Chalice  blessed — 
Whose  Blood  though  scarlet  has  the  might 
To  make  the  scarlet  soul  all  white — 
For  health's  return  or  endless  rest. 

Harold,  how  hale  and  full  of  life 
Wast  thou  last  Fall  on  Maxon  Field! 
To  none  thy  size  the  palm  wouldst  yield 
In  college  bout  or  friendly  strife. 

I  saw  thee  bear  the  leathern  sphere; 
From  tacklers'  hug  away  didst  slip; 
Then  in  the  dash  the  best  outstrip 
And  trippingly  the  goal  line  clear. 

The  game's  afoot!     And  Life's  the  game; 
And  fleet  of  foot  our  Harold  leads, 
Across  Life's  bourne  he  early  speeds, 
Admiring  Saints  his  spirit  claim. 

Angels,  that  witness  from  the  sky, 
Applauding,  bend  from  thrones  all  white; 
Upon  their  wings  to  realms  of  light 
They  waft  the  conqueror  on  high. 

Ah!  woe  to  us!     Our  lot  is  hard; 
We  stay  behind  'mid  sin  and  moil; 
The  scrimmage  ours,  the  blows  and  toil, 
Godwards  advancing,  then  debarred. 

While  we  abide  our  time  in  woe, 
Athlete  of  Christ,  anoiled  and  free, 
Soaring  to  Heaven  thy  soul  we  see; 
Pray  thou  for  friends  that  strive  below. 

—  A  FRIEND. 
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lExrijattgwi 


The  Shield  of  Silence.  By  M.  E.  Henry-Ruffin,  L.  H.  D.  (Benziger 
Bros.)  "Sin !  sin !  how  far-reaching  are  its  penalties  how  undying  its  con- 
sequences, and  how  often  innocent  hands  gather  the  harvest  of  the  sowing 
of  guilt!"  These  sadly  true  words  are  made  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Henry- 
Ruffin,  the  theme  of  a  stirring  and  intricate  story  entitled  "The  Shield  of 
Silence."  The  knowledge  of  the  crime  is  entrusted  to  a  priest,  who  is 
bound  to  secrecy.  He  moves  through  the  whole  story,  guiding  the  inno- 
cent actors  from  harm.  The  book  is  an  unsual  combination  of  instructive 
arid  interesting  matter.  A  striking  and  true  account  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  Spain  is  given  and  the  description  of  the  Barcelona  Riots  is 
worthy  of  note;  the  quiet  and  true  life  of  the  Basque  Province  is  truly 
portrayed,  and  the  moral  that  the  sins  of  the  parent  shall  be  visited  on  the 
children  is  forcibly  though  unobtrusively  developed.  These  various  sub- 
jects have  been  woven  together  into  a  stirring  and  intricate  story  whose 
scenes  are  laid  in  Spain  and  America.  The  style  is  virile  and  pleasing, 
and  shows  marked  power  in  descriptions. 

Click — click — click — click — click — click — 

"Say,  Buffy,  I  think  we  have  read  all  the  exchanges,  haven't  we? 
Let's  get  to  work  and  make  a  few  observations." 

"If  you  mean  write  the  exchange  notes,  you  are  astray.  It's  too  hot 
for  a  fat  man  to  write  anything  to-day.  Besides,  I  worked  up  the  Winter 
Notes.     It's  your  turn  now,  Boogs.     Then,  too,  exams  are  on — " 

"And  I  haven't  any  exams,  I  suppose." 

"A  Junior  worrying  about  exams,  who  ever  heard  of  it?  I  tell  you 
what  I'll  do,  Boogs;  I'll  talk  over  the  exchanges  with  you,  and  then 
you  pen  our  thoughts  down  on  them  for  the  printer.  Let's  to  it.  Time  is 
precious.  Exchange  Notes  must  be  in  by  eight  o'clock  tonight.  Get  a 
hold  to  that  Borromean  from  Grand  Coteau.  It's  the  best  issue  of  that 
magazine  I  have  seen  thus  far." 

"Yes,  I  think  so,  too.  It  has  a  very  readable  article  entitled  'Remi- 
niscences,' and  the  poems,  too,  are  above  the  ordinary.  I  like  that  poem 
on  'What  Is  Life?'  The  Alumni  Notes,  too,  and  the  Athletic  Notes  are 
interestingly  told.  I  think  the  staff  of  the  Borromean  deserves  praise  for. 
this  issue." 

"Say,  Boogs,  talking  of  poems,  don't  forget  to  mention  'A  Dream  of 
Great  Orators,'  in  the  Xavier  Atheneum.  It's  worthy  of  special  praise. 
Then,  talking  about  the  Xavier  Atheneum  reminds  me  that  it  has  a  splen- 
did editorial  on  the  value  of  Greek  as  a  mental  trainer,  and  the  inanity 
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of  yielding  to  what  it  calls  the  'ignorant  clamors  against  Greek  study.' 
I  think  it  is  a  strong  stroke  for  a  good  cause.  Congratulate  the  editor  on 
it. 

"And,  Boogs,  when  you  write  up  the  exchanges,  say  something  good 
about  the  Agnetian  Quarterly.  This  last  issue  is  splendid.  I  think  it's  the 
best  of  all  their  issues  this  year,  and  that  is  high  praise.  The  sketch  of 
Poe  is  interesting  and  instructive.  The  editorial  on  'Modern  Dress'  is 
strong  in  style  and  thought." 

"Buffy,  can  you  read  the  name  on  that  'White  Exchange,  over  there? 
Look  at  it  sideways.  Wonder  why  they  don't  put  another  color  on  the 
cover  besides  white?" 

"It's  the  Sacred  Heart  Echoes  from  Belmont,  N.  C,  Boogs.  I  read 
through  it  the  other  day — that  is  to  say,  not  all  the  way  through  it.  I  had 
to  skip  that  German  speech  and  that  French  poem.  Still,  that's  my  ignor- 
ance, and  not  their  fault.  I  found  a  certain  sameness  throughout  the  whole 
issue.  The  'Rambles  Through  Rhode  Island'  is  the  best  written  article  in 
the  issue.  It  shows  its  author  possesses  the  facile  style  and  keen  observa- 
tion powers.  A  few  pictures  would  brighten  the  interior  considerably. 
Say  something  about  the  cover,  Boogs,  but  don't  forget  to  mention  'Ram- 
bles Through  Rhode  Island. 

"I  notice  the  Trinity  Record  over  there,  Buffy.  Don't  think  we  ever 
had  it  in  exchange  before,  did  we?" 

"No,  it's  a  new-comer.  But  it's  a  good  one.  It  is  full  of  interesting 
short  stories  and  thoughtful  poems.  I  like  the  poem  'Ad  Amicam.'  It 
has  a  pretty  thought  and  the  meter  is  faultless." 

"I  think,  all  in  all,  it  is  the  best  exchange  we  have  from  colleges  for 
young  ladies." 

"What's  next,  Buffy?" 

"Take  the  Fleur  de  Lis,'  Boogs." 

"Oh !  that's  got  the  article  in  it  on  'Is  College  Worth  While?'  I  heard 
those  Freshies  say  that  it  was  read  to  them  in  class.  Somebody  advised 
me  to  read  it  the  other  day,  but  I  haven't  had  time  yet.  They  say  it  is 
clear  and  forceful  in  argument  and  virile  in  style. 

"Besides  that,  there  is  a  good  story  in  it,  entitled  'Profit  and  Loss.' 
Mention  that,  too,  when  you  are  writing  up  the  notes." 

Click — dick — click — 

"When  do  you  intend  to  write  this  up,  Boogs?  You  seem  to  take 
this  affair  rather  coolly.  It  is  now  7:30.  You  said  that  you  had  to  have 
the  matter  in  by  8  o'clock." 

"Oh,  Buffy,  that's  one  on  you.  See  that  Dictagraph  in  the  corner? 
I  set  it  going  before  we  started  to  talk.  I'll  get  Kris,  the  Janitor,  to  take 
our  sentiments  out  of  it,  assort  them,  and  run  off  what  he  deems  presenta- 
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ble  to  the  public  on  the  typewriter.  It's  a  hundred  in  the  shade — I  mean 
in  the  shadow  of  the  moon.  I  know  our  exchange  fellows,  if  they  knew 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  writing,  would  not  feel  put  out  because  they 
are  not  mentioned  this  time.  We  thank  them  one  and  all  for  the 
pleasure  they  have  given  us  this  year  and  hope  to  welcome  them  back 
again  next  year. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  and  hope  to  remain  intimate  with  The 
Agnetian  Quarterly,  The  Mountaineer,  Gonzaga,  St.  Angela's  Echo,  The 
Solanian,  The  College  Reflector,  Redwood,  Mercerion,  Orange  and  Green, 
Morning  Star,  Loyola  University  Magazine,  The  Columbia,  Marion  News, 
Villa  Sancta  Scholastica,  Dial,  Athenaeum,  Xaverian,  Estudios  de  Duesto, 
The  Purple  and  White,  The  Fleur  dc  Lis,  The  Ignatian,  The  Campion,  St. 
Mary's  Sentinel,  The  Fordham  Monthly,  Echoes,  From  the  Pines,  Stylus. 

JOSEPH  A.  BERTHELOT,  '14. 
r    .^RAYMOND  BORK, '15. 


Spring  Hill  College 

Mobile,  Alabama 


PRING  HILL  COLLEGE  is  built  on  rising  ground,  five  miles  distant  from 
MOBILE,  and  elevated  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea-level,  "i 
enjoys  a  constant  refreshing  breeze,  which  renders  its  situation  both  agreeable 
and  healthy.  The  surrounding  woods  afford  the  most  pleasant  summer  walks. 
A  never  failing  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  arrd  within  the  College  grounds, 
furnishes  an  abundant  and  lasting  supply  of  water  to  the  beautiful  lake'  where 
the  students  may  safely  enjoy  the  beneficial  exercise  of  swimming.  Long  'ex- 
perience has  proved  that,  owing  to  its  position,  the  College  is  entirely  exempt 
from  those  diseases  which  prevail  at  certain  seasons  in  the  South. 

The  College  was  incorporated  in  1836  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  vith 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  University,  and  empowered  in  1840  by  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  to  grant  degrees  in  Philosophy  and  Theology. 

The  directors  of  the  institution  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;,  which 
from  its  origin  has  devoted  itself  to  the  education  of  youth.  They  will  endeavor 
to  show  themselves  deserving  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  evincing  on 
all  occasions  a  parental  solicitude  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  entrusted 
to  their  charge,  by  sparing  no  pains  to  promote  their  advancement  and  by  keep- 
ing a  careful  and  active  watch  over  their  conduct.  The  exercise  of  their  author- 
ity will  be  mild  without  being  remiss,  in  enforcing  the  strict  discipline  and  good 
order  so  essential  for  the  proper  culture  of  both  mind  and  heart.  By  this  two- 
fold education,  which  is  based  on  Religion  and  Morality,  they  will  exert  all 
their  energies  not  only  to  adorn  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  useful  knowledge, 
but  to  instill  into  their  hearts  solid  virtue  and  a  practical  love  of  the  duties 
which  they  will  have  to  discharge  in  after  life. 

The  public  worship  of  the  institution  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Religion  ;  how- 
ever, pupils  of  other  denominations  are  received,  provided  that,  for  the  sake  of 
order  and  uniformity,  they  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  exterior  exercises  of 
worship. 

The  plan  of  studies  is  established  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  calculated  to  suit 
not  only  the  wants  but  the  progress  of  society.  It  consists  of  three  principal 
courses  under  the  name  of  PREPARATORY,  ENGLISH  and  CLASSICAL. 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  form  separate  courses,  are  optional,  and 
are  taught  without  extra  charge. 

Extensive  grounds,  spacious  buildings,  commodious  class-rooms,  library, 
reading  rooms,  billiard  and  recreation  rooms,  and  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
college  gymnasium  in  the  South,  every  facility  for  the  self-improvement  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  student. 

For  Catalogue,  etc.,  apply  to  REV.  E.  CUMMINGS,  President. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  "The  Springhillian" 


